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HONORABLE  WILLIAM  H.  TAFT, 

Premdf.nt*elect  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Among  the  methods  of  awakening  interest  throughout  the 
United  States  in  the  progress,  resources,  and  possible  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Latin- American  Republics  there  is  none  that 
seems  to  bring  better  results  than  the  addresses  delivered  by 
the  Director  and  members  of  the  staff  of  the  International  Bureau  before 
chambers  of  commerce,  universities,  and  other  organizations  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  public  questions.  It  is  impossible  for  the  Director 
to  accept  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  the  invitations  that  come  to 
him  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  he  appreciates  the  value  of 
the  opportunity  of  presenting  the  subject  before  the  class  of  men  and 
women  who  gather  on  these  occasions.  Thousands  of  persons  who  are 
too  busy  to  read  descriptive  books,  pamphlets,  and  statistical  data,  or 
other  written  material,  will  gladly  listen  to  a  discussion  of  reasonable 
length  covering  important  and  salient  facts  of  Latin  America. 

The  average  business  man  is  so  occupied  with  his  daily  responsibilities 
that  he  will  gain  more  information  in  less  than  an  hour  from  a  meeting 
of  a  chamber  of  commerce  specially  called  to  consider  the  question  of 
developing  closer  relations  with  Latin  America  than  he  will  from  a  year 
of  cursory  attempts  at  reading.  Excellent  evidence  of  the  practical 
usefulness  of  the  talks  made  by  the  Director  and  his  assistants  is  found 
in  the  large  number  of  inquiries  that  always  come  to  the  Bureau  follow¬ 
ing  their  presence  at  meetings  of  this  kind.  About  November  i  the 
Director  returned  from  an  extended  visit  to  the  Far  West  and  Pacific 
coast  of  the  United  States,  where  he  delivered,  by  special  invitation, 
addresses  on  various  phases  of  Latin-American  commercial,  economic, 
and  social  development  before  the  National  Irrigation  Congress  at 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico;  the  Trans-Mississippi  Commercial  Congress 
at  San  Francisco,  California;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Los  Angeles, 
Sacramento,  and  Stockton,  California;  the  commercial  clubs  of  Portland 
and  Medford,  Oregon;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Tacoma,  Seattle, 

While  the  utmost  care  is  taken  to  insure  accuracy  in  the  publications  of 
the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  no  responsibility  is 
assumed  on  account  of  errors  or  inaccuracies  which  may  occur  therein. 
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and  Spokane,  Washington;  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  the  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon;  the  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle,  Washington;  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minnesota;  Throop  Institute,  Pasadena,  California;  and  the 
Publicity  Club,  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  He  was  also  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  number  of  functions  given  by  various  business,  social,  and 
literary  clubs.  A  careful  and  conservative  estimate  of  the  number  of 
thinking  and  representative  men  and  women  whom  the  Director  reached 
in  this  way,  based  on  the  statements  of  the  local  newspapers  and  of  the 
men  in  charge  of  the  gatherings,  would  exceed  15,000,  a  great  majority 
of  whom  could  not  have  been  reached  in  any  other  way  in  such  effective 
manner  or  in  less  than  two  or  three  years  of  effort  through  printed  matter. 
Addresses  of  a  character  suited  to  the  audiences  that  gather  under  these 
conditions  can  not,  therefore,  fail  to  accomplish  much  toward  bringing 
about  a  new  era  of  mutual  appreciation  and  closer  relationship  between 
the  American  Republics — a  most  important  phase  of  the  work  of  the 
International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics. 


DEATH  OF  SENOR  ESTRADA  PALMA. 

Senor  Don  Tomas  Estrada  Palma,  first  President  of  the  Cuban  Repub¬ 
lic,  died  at  Santiago,  Cuba,  November  4,  1908.  Senor  Estrada  P.\lma 
devoted  his  entire  life  to  the  cause  of  his  country’s  freedom,  bravely 
enduring  many  hardships  with  a  stout  heart,  as  becomes  a  true  patriot. 
His  countrymen  knew  and  appreciated  Senor  P.\lma’s  devotion,  and  as  a 
fitting  recognition  made  him  their  first  President. 

The  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  mourns,  with 
the  Republic  of  Cuba,  this  great  loss. 


FLAGS  AND  HOLIDAYS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 

Commencing  with  the  October  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  there  are  being 
published  reproductions  of  the  flags  and  coats  of  arms  of  the  different 
American  nations,  together  with  some  facts  descriptive  of  these  emblems 
and  of  the  origin  of  the  national  holidays.  There  is  so  much  of  historical 
interest  in  connection  with  the  escutcheons  and  holidays  of  the  American 
nations  that  they  should  be  better  known  among  all  persons  w'ho  are 
interested  in  the  progress  and  evolution  of  nations.  It  was  a  matter 
of  regret  that  at  the  corner-stone  laying  of  the  new  building  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  so  few'  people  among  the 
thousands  present  were  familiar  with  the  flags  and  coats  of  arms  of  the 
twenty-one  nations  forming  the  International  Union.  Although  every¬ 
body  w’as  profoundly  impressed  w'ith  the  raising  of  the  flags  and  with 
the  playing  of  the  respective  national  anthems,  no  one  could  escape  the 
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thought  that  the  world  at  large  was  too  ignorant  of  the  various  American 
national  emblems.  The  average  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  proud 
of  the  significance  of  the  Fourth  of  July  and  of  the  national  escutcheon 
and  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  but  he  does  not  stop  to  think  that  the  corre¬ 
sponding  emblems  of  Latin-American  nations  carry  an  equal  significance 
in  their  history. 

TR.\NSFER  OF  .MINISTER  I'GARTE. 

The  Monthly  Bulletin  regrets  to  announce  the  departure  to  his 
country  of  Dr.  Angel  Ugarte,  who,  during  his  stay  in  Washington  as 
Minister  from  Honduras,  always  showed  great  interest  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bureau,  and  in  the  plans  and  labors  of  the  Governing  Board,  of 
which  he  was  an  honored  member.  Doctor  Ugarte  carries  with  him  the 
best  wishes  of  this  Bureau  and  its  official  organ  for  his  personal  welfare. 

DOCTOR  L.  BAET.\-.NEVES  DESCRIBES  BRAZIL. 

Among  the  representative  foreigners  who  attended  the  National 
Irrigation  Congress  at  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  was  Dr.  L.  Baeta- 
Neves.  Doctor  Neves  read  one  of  the  most  interesting  papers  presented 
to  the  Congress.  The  preliminary  part  of  it  was  devoted  to  a  general 
discussion  of  his  country,  and  it  was  with  pleasure  that  the  Director  gave 
instructions  that  it  should  be  reproduced  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
Brazil  is  growing  so  rapidly  and  has  such  vast  potentialities  that  a  brief 
description  of  it  by  one  of  its  representative  citizens  is  timely  and 
interesting. 

A  NEW  MINISTER  FROM  HONDURAS. 

The  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  takes  pleasure  in 
welcoming,  as  a  member  of  its  Governing  Board,  Dr.  Luis  Lazo  Arriaga, 
the  new  Minister  of  Honduras  to  the  United  States.  Minister  Lazo 
Arriaga  vras  formally  received  by  the  President  on  October  21,  the 
addresses  made  on  this  occasion  appearing  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Dr. 
Lazo  Arriaga  is  a  man  of  scholarly  attainments  and  a  physician  of  note, 
who  has  rendered  valuable  services  to  his  country  and  to  the  neighboring 
Republic  of  Guatemala,  where  he  perfected  his  education.  His  public 
career  has  been  eminently  successful,  and  much  benefit  is  expected  from 
his  cooperation  in  the  work  of  the  Governing  Board  in  fostering  the 
policies  of  the  International  Union. 

Dr.  Luis  Lazo  Arriaga  was  born  in  Danli,  Department  of  Paraiso, 
Honduras,  in  1859.  He  finished  his  education,  as  above  stated,  in 
Guatemala,  where  he  graduated  with  honors  from  the  School  of  Medicine, 
which  is  the  highest  medical  institution  in  the  Republic.  Later  on  he 
went  to  Paris  to  further  pursue  the  study  of  his  profession.  While  in 
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Guatemala  Dr.  Lazo  Arriaga  was  a  member  of  the  governing  board  of 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  school  from  which 
he  graduated,  and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Health.  He  has  also  held 
other  public  offices  of  importance.  After  a  successful  medical  career  in 
Guatemala,  Dr.  Lazo  Arriaga  served  his  own  country  in  various  capaci¬ 
ties,  notably  as  Delegate  of  Honduras  to  the  Central  American  Exposition 
held  in  Guatemala  in  1896,  Consul-General  in  New  York,  and  Delegate  to 
Mexico  on  the  occasion  of  the  Third  International  Sanitary  Conference, 
which  was  held  in  Mexico  City  in  the  month  of  December,  1907. 


CONTINT'ED  EVIDENCES  OF  ARGENTINE  DEVELOPMENT. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  Argentine  prosperity  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
according  to  the  latest  commercial  statistics  of  the  country — first  half 
of  1908 — the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  is  recorded  as  nearly 
$92,000,000.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  import  valua¬ 
tions  for  the  period  were  $i  ,(xx),ooc}  greater  than  those  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  the  preceding  year.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  Republic 
is  solidifying  its  trade  relations  with  countries  hitherto  occupying  unim¬ 
portant  positions  on  its  import  list;  thus  from  Italy,  Spain,  Austria- 
Hungary,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Paraguay,  Chile,  and  Africa  increased 
receipts  of  merchandise  are  reported,  while  from  the  three  leading  coun¬ 
tries,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  decreased  valua¬ 
tions  are  quoted.  In  spite  of  the  delay  in  opening  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain  to  Argentine  live  stock,  that  country  stands  at  the  head  as  a 
receiver  of  the  Republic’s  exports,  increasing  its  purchases  by  over 
$22,000,000  in  the  first  six  months  of  1908.  The  annual  expositions  of 
live  stock  held  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  at  Palermo  show  constant 
improvement  in  breeding  and  selection  of  stock,  and,  according  to  the 
recent  census  returns  from  this  industry,  it  is  shown  that  over  half  a 
billion  dollars  are  represented  by  the  cattle  ranges  of  seven  provinces. 
Furthermore,  the  marvelous  development  of  cereal  crops  has  wrought  its 
corresponding  change  in  industrial  life,  as  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  all 
the  flour  used  in  the  Republic  was  imported,  while  at  the  present  time 
the  annual  production  of  that  article  is  over  5,5fxj,ooo  tons. 


COSTA  Riga’s  special  envoy. 

Dr.  Luis  Anderson,  who  on  October  15,  1908,  was  receiv’ed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  the  capacity  of  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Costa  Rica  on  special  mission,  is  not  a 
stranger  in  the  diplomatic  circle  of  Washington,  nor  in  Latin-American 
affairs.  His  name  is  closely,  identified  vHth  the  development  of  public 
education  in  Costa  Rica  and  the  foreign  policy  of  that  Republic,  he  hav- 
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ing  held  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  To  his  efforts  are 
due  much  of  the  enthusiasm  and  success  attending  the  San  Jose  Peace 
Conference  and  the  Central  American  Peace  Conference  which  met  in 
Washington  last  year,  of  which  he  was  elected  Chairman. 

In  welcoming  Doctor  Anderson  to  Washington  once  more,  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  desires  to  give  public  recognition  of  his  distinguished  service  in  favor 
of  the  Pan-American  idea. 


THE  municipalities  OF  LATIN  AMERICA. 

The  study  of  cities  has  been  a  matter  of  profound  historical  and  scien¬ 
tific  research.  Hitherto,  however,  almost  all  the  interest  which  a  city 
aroused  was  centered  in  its  esthetic  side.  The  historical  incidents  of 
its  growth,  the  part  it  played  in  the  development  of  the  neighborhood  or 
the  nation,  the  social  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  attracted  the 
student  far  more  than  did  the  organic  structure  of  the  municipality. 
Lanciani’s  book  on  Ancient  Rome  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Discovery  was 
of  wonderful  incentive  to  investigate  community  life  of  a  city  with  respect 
to  the  functions  of  the  municipality  as  such.  Within  only  recent  years, 
therefore,  has  the  study  of  the  working  details  of  our  largest  cities  as 
municipalities  become  one  of  the  leading  problems  in  economics  and 
politics.  Attention  has  not  been  confined  to  our  own  cities,  but  we  have 
gone  abroad  to  inquire  into  the  modern  municipal  life  of  European 
capitals.  When  we  speak  of  London  or  Berlin,  Paris  or  Freiburg,  we 
are  apt  to  think  only  of  the  artistic  and  dramatic  forces  at  work;  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  city  springs  at  once  into  our  mind,  and  we  forget 
that  street  pavement,  water  supply,  urban  transportation,  and  similar 
necessities  of  the  day  are  as  contemporary  with  them  as  with  us,  although 
investigation  has  shown  that  the  public  servdees  in  Europe  receive  great 
and  careful  attention  from  both  practical  men  and  scientists. 

These  questions  are  of  equal  moment  in  the  cities  of  Latin  America. 
Wherever  people  are  confined  within  one  area  as  a  coordinate  whole 
definite  means  must  be  adopted  to  regulate  life  and  to  make  it  attractive. 
Certain  features  of  municipal  organization  have  been  remarkably  well 
considered  by  these  cities,  but  the  fact  has  not  received  the  recognition 
it  deserves.  Judging  from  many  of  the  innumerable  letters  reaching  the 
International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  knowledge  of  the 
government  and  municipal  routine  of  these  cities  in  Latin  America  is 
not  so  well  spread  or  accurate  as  it  should  be.  The  general  character¬ 
istics  of  any  city  can  be  found  recorded  in  the  cyclopedias,  but  their 
physical  conditions  have  escaped  the  notice  of  writers  and  readers  alike. 

It  has  been  thought,  therefore,  to  be  within  the  province  of  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  to  devote  from  time  to  time  some  space  to  a  presentation  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  each  capital  city  of  Latin  America  as  they  are  to-day.  Only 
where  it  is  part  of  the  organic  whole  will  the  artistic  or  intellectual  side 
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of  any  city  be  emphasized,  but  the  details  of  the  municipality,  its  work¬ 
ing  forces,  its  efforts  toward  conserving  social  and  individual  life,  will 
receive  direct  attention.  All  statements  made  will,  so  far  as  possible, 
be  taken  from  official  publications,  nor  will  any  opinion  or  comparison 
be  permitted,  unless  such  seems  warranted  for  illustration  or  to  cor¬ 
rect  a  false  idea  hitherto  current  among  travelers  or  those  who  have 
not  access  to  such  literature  as  that  possessed  by  the  Library  of  the 
Bureau.  Municipal  organization  is  to  be  the  chief  point  treated.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  these  articles  may  meet  the  approval  of  those  by 
whom  the  Bulletin  is  read,  and  criticisms  and  corrections  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  from  any  source. 

A-  NEW  ENVOY  FROM  Gl’ATEMALA. 

Dr.  Don  Juan  Barrios  Morales,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Guatemala,  has  arrived  in  Washington  as  the  Special  Envoy  of  his  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  was  received  as  such  by  President  Roosevelt  on  November 
2,  1908.  Senor  Barrios  Morales  was  born  in  1866  in  the  city  of  Alta 
\"erapaz,  and  in  1889  graduated  with  honor  as  a  lawyer  from  the  School 
of  Lawyers  and  Notaries  of  Guatemala.  His  public  career  has  been  a  re¬ 
markable  one,  he  having  for  many  years  held  offices  of  trust,  such  as 
Judge  of  the  Court,  Provincial  Gov’ernor,  Commander  of  Several  Depart¬ 
ments,  President  of  the  highest  courts  of  Ouezaltcnango  and  Coban. 
Besides  these  offices  in  his  owm  country,  he  has  on  several  occasions 
represented  Guatemala  near  the  several  Central  American  Governments, 
and  was  one  of  the  Guatemalan  Commissioners  to  the  Marblehead 
Conference. 

Senor  Barrios  has  also  been  a  member  of  several  legislatures,  and  be¬ 
sides  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs  he  also  fills  the  office  of  Vice-President 
of  the  Republic.  His  labors  have  not  been  confined  to  the  political  sphere, 
as  much  of  his  time  isdevoted  to  filling  the  Chairof  Law  of  the  Law  Faculty 
of  Guatemala  and  Quezaltenango,  and  he  is  also  a  member  of  several 
learned  societies  and  scientific  associations  in  Europe  and  America. 

The  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  is  pleased  to 
extend  to  Senor  Barrios  Morales  a  cordial  welcome  and  best  wishes 
for  his  welfare. 

MINLNG  development  OF  COLOMBIA  AND  PERU. 

The  International  Bureau  is  constantly  receiving  inquiries  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  in  regard  to  gold  mining  in  Colombia  and  Peru.  For 
this  reason  there  is  published  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  a  careful 
discussion  of  this  subject,  prepared  by  one  of  the  staff  experts.  North 
Americans  interested  in  mining  are  just  beginning  to  realize,  not  only 
the  vast  area  and  varied  resources  of  these  countries,  but  their  com- 
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parative  nearness  and  accessibility  to  the  United  States.  The  shortest 
distance  from  the  most  northern  point  of  Colombia  to  the  most  southern 
point  of  the  United  States,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  approximately  the 
same  as  the  distance  from  New  York  to  Chicago.  Callao,  the  principal 
port  of  Peru,  is  only  a  few  days  sailing  south  from  Panama,  and  the  latter 
place  can  now  be  reached  in  six  days  from  New  York.  As  soon  as  the 
Panama  Canal  is  opened,  the  whole  west  coast  of  Colombia  and  the  entire 
coast  line  of  Peru  will  seem  close  neighbors  to  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast 
lines  of  the  United  States.  In  these  two  countries  there  will  probably  be 
an  investment  in  mining  during  the  next  decade  which  will  rival  the 
sums  that  have  been  put  into  Colorado  and  Nevada  in  the  United  States. 
A  great  many  people  who  have  been  frightened  heretofore  by  the  tropical 
situation  of  Colombia  and  Peru  now  realize  that  large  sections  of  these 
countries  are  at  such  an  elevation  that  they  have  a  temperate  as  well 
as  a  hot  climate,  and  therefore  can  be  successfully  exploited  by  men  who 
have  always  lived  in  the  north  or  south  Temperate  Zone. 


LATIN  AMERICA  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  FISHERIES  CONGRESS. 

The  International  Fisheries  Congress  which  met  in  the  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington  from  September  22  to  26,  inclusive,  was  a  most  important 
gathering,  from  which  great  results  are  expected.  Mexico,  Guatemala, 
and  Ecuador  were  among  the  countries  represented.  Minister  Jose:  F. 
Godov,  the  Mexican  Delegate,  was  selected  as  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents 
of  the  Congress,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  presence  of  Latin  America 
at  this  important  Congress.  Minister  Godov  made  an  eloquent  address 
at  the  session  of  September  25,  showing  the  interest  Mexico  has  taken  in 
the  Congress  and  his  own  appreciation  of  the  work  performed  and  the 
courtesies  extended. 

The  representative  of  Ecuador,  Mr.  Esteban  Felipe  Carbo,  delivered, 
during  the  course  of  the  Congress,  an  address  on  the  Galapagos  Islands, 
showing  its  wealth  in  fisheries.  Mr.  Carbo’s  address  appears  elsewhere 
in  this  number. 


ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  BOLIVIA. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Minister  from  Bolivia  in  the  United 
States,  Senor  Don  Ignacio  Calderon,  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics  has  received  a  number  of  valuable  official  docu¬ 
ments  treating  of  the  present  status  of  his  country  from  an  economic 
and  political  viewpoint.  The  message  of  President  Montes,  from  which 
extended  extract  is  printed  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  demonstrates 
the  cordial  relations  existing  between  Bolivia  and  the  nations  of  the 
world  and  outlines  the  various  measures  under  consideration  for  the 
greater  strengthening  of  the  bonds  of  friendship.  The  commercial  and 
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industrial  standing  of  the  Republic  is  detailed  in  the  reports  made  to  the 
Bolivian  Congress  by  the  Ministries  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  Fomento,  and  of  Colonization  and  Agriculture,  respectively. 
As  was  inevitable ,  commercial  conditions  suffered  somewhat  during  1 907 
from  the  prevailing  financial  crisis,  and  values  of  foreign  trade  declined 
by  about  $10,000,000  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  the  total, 
however,  being  greater  than  that  reported  for  any  year  between  1900 
and  1905.  Exports  exceeded  imports  by  at  least  50  per  cent.  Desir¬ 
able  immigration  is  being  encouraged  and  the  recent  treaty  arrange¬ 
ments  with  Chile  and  Peru  afford  adequate  facilities  for  a  maritime  outlet 
for  Bolivian  products. 


BRAZILIAN  DEVELOPMENT. 

Official  reports  from  Brazil  indicate  great  activity  in  railway  construc¬ 
tion,  the  opening  up  of  new  routes,  improvements  on  established  lines, 
the  organization  of  new  companies,  and  the  development  of  better  com¬ 
munication  facilities  with  Uruguay,  both  by  land  and  water.  The  new 
dock  system  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  is  to  be  operated  by  a  private 
corporation  under  government  auspices  and  for  which  the  terms  of 
leasing  and  regulations  therefor  are  under  consideration,  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  South  America.  Immigration  statistics  of  the  port 
of  the  capital  show  an  increase  of  over  6,000  arrivals  during  the  first  half 
of  1908  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1907.  The  great  success 
of  the  National  Exposition  held  during  the  summer  of  1908  has  led  to 
a  discussion  of  the  advisability  of  celebrating  the  centennial  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  independence,  in  1922,  by  an  International  Exhibition  in  which 
all  lands  shall  be  invited  to  participate. 


WILLIAM  WHEELWRIGHT — A  PIONEER  IN  LATIN  AMERICA. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  while  quite  familiar  with  the  names 
of  the  men  who  have  done  great  work  in  opening  up  their  West  and  in 
forwarding  the  development  of  the  land,  know  little  of  those  who  have 
gone  forth  from  this  country  into  foreign  lands  and  who  have  there, 
either  single  handed  or  in  cooperation  with  representative  citizens  of 
these  nations,  inaugurated  a  new  era  of  material,  industrial,  and  agri¬ 
cultural  progress.  Among  the  names  of  men  who  stand  high  for  actnal 
achievement  in  this  respect  in  Latin  America  is  William  Wheelwright. 
In  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  there  is  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  and 
activities  that  will  interest  all  those  imbued  with  admiration  for  men 
who  have  really  done  something  for  the  good  of  the  world  and  who  have 
fully  appreciated  the  resources  and  possibilities  of  Latin  America. 
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CHILEAN  CUSTOMS  TARIFF  AND  REVENUES  IN  1 908. 

The  customs  revenues  of  Chile  for  the  first  six  months  of  1908  show 
important  changes  in  the  economic  life  of  the  country  growing  out  of 
the  tariff  rates  effectiv'e  from  January  i,  1908,  and  further  modified  by 
the  decree  of  March  21,  1908.  Total  receipts  aggregated  more  than 
$15,000,000,  exceeding  those  of  the  first  six  months  of  1907  by  over 
$4,000,000.  This  excess  was  entirely  on  the  export  side,  based  upon 
shipments  of  nitrate  and  iodine,  while  the  decline  noted  on  the  side  of 
imports  is  attributable  not  only  to  a  falling  off  in  the  introduction  of 
railway  and  building  materials  which  characterized  last  year’s  trade 
lists,  but  also  to  the  lower  rates  of  duty  established  for  many  articles 
of  domestic  use,  notably  certain  textiles,  shoes,  and  sugar.  Total  export 
valuations  for  the  first  half  of  1908  are  given  as  $52,974,184  and  import 
values  are  fixed  at  $50,799,556,  a  total  of  $103,773,740. 


Colombia’s  national  assembly  in  1908. 

The  National  Assembly  of  the  Colombian  Government  signalized  its 
sessions  of  1908  by  many  legislative  enactments  contributing  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  of  the  Republic.  Of  notable  importance  was  the  ratification 
of  the  Sanitary  Convention  of  Washington,  and  the  establishment  of 
an  adequate  board  of  hygiene  charged  with  the  health  of  ports  and 
provinces. 

COSTA  rica’s  interoceanic  railway. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  Railway  between  San  Jose  and 
Puntarenas,  the  remaining  1 2  miles  of  which  have  been  contracted  for  and 
whose  completion  is  scheduled  for  the  latter  part  of  1909,  Costa  Rica  will 
have  an  interoceanic  line  of  transit  170  miles  in  length.  This  road  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  delivery  of  native  products  at  the  seaboard,  and  as  it 
runs  through  a  beautiful  and  salubrious  country  will  form  an  attractive 
travel  route  for  tourists. 


CUBA’S  POPULATION  STATISTICS  AND  FOREIGN  REGISTRATION. 

The  national  election  to  be  held  in  the  Republic  of  Cuba  in  November, 
1908,  renders  of  peculiar  interest  the  official  record  of  the  country’s  popu¬ 
lation,  which  numbers  2,048,980  inhabitants.  On  the  registration  lists 
number  of  foreigners  entitled  to  cast  their  ballot  for  President  is  given 
as  6,954,  nearly  two-thirds  of  whom  are  residents  of  Habana. 


Ecuador’s  link  in  the  intercontinental  railway. 

The  railway  from  Huigra  to  Cuenca,  the  survey  of  which  has  been 
made  in  accordance  with  a  contract  with  the  Ecuadorian  Government, 
not  only  traverses  a  coal  field  of  enormous  value,  but  is  an  important 
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link  in  the  Intercontinental  Railway,  opening  up  the  vast  plateau  of 
southern  Ecuador  and  connecting  Cuenca  (the  third  city  of  the  Republic) 
with  Quito  and  Guayaquil.  In  the  three  cities  named,  the  establishment 
of  boards  of  agriculture  has  been  recommended  to  Congress  by  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  of  the  Republic,  their  future  value  as  centers  of 
industrial  life  being  logically  indicated  by  recent  national  developments. 


SANITATION  MEASURES  AND  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  GUATEMALA. 

No  more  important  work  has  been  undertaken  in  Guatemala  of  late 
than  the  effective  sanitation  of  Puerto  Barrios,  the  Caribbean  terminus 
of  the  country’s  interoceanic  railway.  Though  the  work  is  to  be  done  by 
the  railway  company,  reimbursement  is  to  be  made  by  the  Government, 
w'hich  foresees  the  destined  importance  of  this  maritime  port.  The 
exploitation  of  the  timber  reserv^es  of  the  Republic  is  also  occupying 
official  attention,  valuable  concessions  having  been  granted  recently  for 
the  right  to  cut  cabinet  and  dyewoods,  to  extract  chicle  and  other  gums, 
and  to  export  the  same.  For  the  purpose  of  attracting  immigration  as  a 
means  of  industrial  development,  a  committee  having  the  work  in  charge 
has  been  organized  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Fomento 
(Promotion). 


THE  MINING  INDUSTRY  OF  MEXICO  AND  ITS  REGULATION. 

In  the  new  mining  law  projected  by  the  Mexican  Government,  article 
144  contained  the  following  provision,  which  has  been  omitted  from  the 
revised  law  as  submitted  for  final  action: 

Foreign  corporate  IxKiies  are  incapable  of  denouncing  and  acquiring  henceforth, 
by  any  process,  either  mining  proi)erties  or  liens  thereon  within  the  territory  of  the 
Mexican  Republic. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  decision,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  steady 
development  of  Mexican  mines  with  both  foreign  and  local  capital  will  be 
resumed  with  its  former  activity.  The  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Mines,  Senor  Don  JosE  Luis  Requena,  asserts  that  reputable  foreigners 
and  locators  of  properties  will  find  no  inconvenience  in  the  law  as  it  stands 
to  deter  them  from  continuing  to  make  denouncements. 


Nicaragua’s  commercial  statistics. 

Belated  data  concerning  Nicaraguan  trade  values  cover  the  year  1906 
as  the  most  recent  full  statistics,  showing  a  total  valuation  of  $7,639,877, 
the  expiorts  exceeding  the  imports  by  $822,218  and  showing  a  gain  ot 
nearly  $1,000,000  for  the  year.  Coffee,  the  leading  article  shipped 
abroad,  figures  for  something  over  $1,250,000,  practically  the  same  as  in 
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the  preceding  year,  while  bananas  doubled  in  value.  Gold  shipments 
increased,  but  rubber,  hides,  and  cattle  show  small  decreases.  Sugar  pro¬ 
duction,  with  its  accompanying  by-products  of  molasses,  aguardiente,  and 
alcohol,  shows  a  total  valuation  in  1907  of  $1,122,400,  the  plantations 
being  estimated  as  worth  $1,650,000. 

PROGRESS  ON  THE  -NEW  PAN-AMERICAN  BUILDING. 

The  progress  that  is  being  made  in  the  construction  of  the  new  build¬ 
ing  for  the  International  Bureau  is  gratifying.  An  article  in  this  issue, 
prepared  by  the  superintendent  of  construction,  and  containing  a  number 
of  interesting  illustrations,  will  show  the  state  of  development  as  it  w'as 
about  the  middle  of  October.  Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  bird’s- 
eye  view  from  the  top  of  the  Washington  Monument.  This  show's  the 
ideal  location  of  the  new  building  on  a  plot  of  ground  covering  5  acres 
at  the  corner  of  Potomac  Park  and  Seventeenth  street.  It  is  doubftul 
if  there  is  a  better  site  for  a  public  building  in  Washington.  If  con¬ 
struction  goes  forward  as  rapidly  as  called  for  by  the  contract,  the  build¬ 
ing  should  be  ready  for  occupancy  early  in  the  fall  of  1909. 


BOOK  NOTES 


Dictionary  of  Spanish  and  Spanish-Ainerican  Mining,  ^letallnr- 
gical  and  Allied  Terms.  By  Edward  Halse,  A,  R.  S.  M.  London, 
Charles  Griffin  &  Company  (Ltd.).  Philadeli^hia,  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company.  1008.  12mo.  380  pages. 

The  book  is  in  reality  much  more  comprehensive  than  its  title  in¬ 
dicates.  Xot  onl}’  does  it  give  an  immense  vocabulary  of  technical 
mining  engineering  terms  used  in  Mexico,  Colombia,  other  parts  of 
Latin  America,  and  Spain,  but  it  contains  man}'  words  in  common 
use  in  or  around  mines,  however  slight  may  be  their  connection  with 
the  technical  side  of  the  language.  French  and  Portuguese,  and  even 
German  equivalents,  are  introduced  wherever  possible,  and  words  are 
often  traced  to  their  original  meaning.  As  explained  in  the  title, 
this  dictionary  gives  merely  the  Spanish,  the  English  translation  fol¬ 
lowing  immediately,  and  for  the  purpose  it  must  be  eagerly  consulted 
by  those  who  enter  Latin  America  with  the  serious  intention  of  pros¬ 
pering  through  the  mineral  riches  of  those  countries.  The  author 
will  find,  however,  that  he  must  supi)lement  his  labor  by  editing  an 
English-Spanish  section,  which  surel}’  will  be  in  as  great  demand  as 
the  i^resent  volume  ought  to  be. 


Lighting  under  the  Southern  Cross  ”  and  “  In  a  Brazilian 
Jungle,"  written  by  CnAruE  II.  IVetmore,  published  by  IV.  A.  Wilde 
Company,  Boston  and  Chicago,  are  the  names  of  two  recent  additions 
to  the  fiction  attemiiting  to  illustrate  some  phases  of  life  in  South 
America.  The  former  deals  with  the  old  question  of  the  war  be¬ 
tween  Chile  and  Peru ;  it  recites  the  supposed  adventure  of  5'outhf ul 
sons  of  alien  parentage  who  resided  for  a  time  in  Peru.  The  other 
deals  with  equally  imaginative  incidents  in  different  parts  of  Brazil. 
They  are  both  boys'  books,  and  arouse  interest  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  exciting.  It  can  not  be  said  that  they  convey  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  countries  mentioned,  or  that  boys  will  increase  their 
knowledge  of  South  America  by  reading  them.  They  bear  impress 
of  the  style  of  the  Bola."  which  is  a  wild,  fanciful  story  that  started 
no  one  knows  where,  and  gained  in  exaggeration  as  it  passed  from 
lip  to  lip. 

The  Land  of  the  Incas.  By  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams.  Boston, 
Dana  Estes  and  Company.  The  author  has  attempted  to  rewrite  a 
life  of  PizARRo  and  to  tell  the  conquest  of  Peru,  not  because  he  has 
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discovered  or  has  fresh  access  to  hitherto  unused  manuscripts,  but 
because  he  thinks  that  Pizarro  has  been  unjustly  handled  b}'  previous 
historians,  and  that  the  point  of  view  should  be  taken  that  Pizarr(» 
Avas  merely  a  product  of  his  times  and  in  the  main  was  neither  so 
cruel  nor  so  craftA'  as  tradition  2)ictures  him.  The  point  of  view  is 
therefore  the  only  novelty  in  the  book.  The  story  is  well  enough 
told,  for  the  style  is  fluent,  the  facts  thoroughly  authenticated,  and 
the  narrative  after  all  so  little  at  variance  from  those  of  Prescott  and 
IvoBERTSoN  that  the  reader  is  not  quite  sure  whose  pen  he  is  following. 
Where  the  author  follows  recognized  authorities,  he  makes  no  recog¬ 
nizable  mistakes,  but  where  he  resorts  to  what  might  be  called  news¬ 
paper  authority  or  yields  to  his  own  imagination,  he  falls  into  griev¬ 
ous  error.  Ilis  o25ening  paragraifli  pretends  to  locate  Peru  geograph¬ 
ically,  and  says  that  its  Avestern  boundary  is  the  State  (sic)  of 
Ecuador,  and  its  eastern  the  vast  enq)ire  (sic)  of  Brazil.  Such  crudi¬ 
ties  and  misstatements  are  inexcusable.  Farther  on  he  indulges  an 
unbridled  fancy  in  describing  the  ^lontana  region  of  Peru,  about 
Avhich  he  evidently  knoAvs  nothing  and  sIioavs  it.  The  book  is  not 
history  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  Avord.  As  a  jileasant  story,  recall¬ 
ing  a  unique  incident  of  romance  and  action,  it  is  readable  and  com¬ 
mendable,  but  the  author  must  shoAv  more  originality  of  thinking 
and  iiiA'estigation  before  he  can  hope  to  disjAlace  Prescott  in  the 
choice  of  the  student. 


Commercial  Directory  of  Lima  (Peru).  1908.  Consulate-Gen¬ 
eral  of  Peru,  25  Broad  street.  Broad  Exchange  Building,  XeAv  York 
CitA'.  This  is.  as  the  title  states,  a  commercial  directory  of  the  city 
of  Lima,  Peru,  Avith  a  small  introduction  descrijitiA'e  of  Lima  and  of 
the  transjAortation  routes  for  reaching  the  city.  It  is  intended  for 
practical  use  by  business  men,  shippers,  and  advertisers  Avho  may 
already  liaA^e  commercial  relations  Avith  Lima  or  Avho  hope  to  establish 
them.  Those  Avho  Iuia'c  hitherto  been  jiuzzled  to  obtain  the  necessary 
information  Avill  find  in  this  directory  a  trustworthy  solution,  because 
it  has  been  compiled  under  the  immediate  sui)ervision  of  the  Consul- 
General  of  Peru,  in  XeAV  York,  from  authorities  AA’hich  he  knoAvs  to 
be  thoroughly  trustAvorthy  and  uj)  to  date.  The  book  may  be  con¬ 
sulted  at  the  Consulate  in  Xcav  York,  in  the  library  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  the  American  KeiAublics,  or  it  can  be  purchased 
from  the  Consulate  by  those  Avho  are  not  in  XeAV  York  or  Washington. 


Through  Southern  Mexico.  Being  an  Account  of  the  TraA'els  of 
a  Xaturalist.  By  Hans  Gaikaav,  ^I.  A.  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  London: 
Witherby  &  Co.  XeAv  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1908.  The 
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title  is  altogether  too  modest,  for  it  gives  but  faint  clew  to  the  unvary¬ 
ing  interest  the  hook  maintains  from  the  first  page  to  the  five  hun¬ 
dredth  and  fifteenth.  The  naturalist  will  find  in  the  volume  a  great 
collection  of  interesting  facts  about  the  myriad  animal  life  of  the 
Mexican  tropics,  but  even  the  reader  who  can  not  tell  an  Anahlepx 
dowei  from  a  Psendoxtnodhu/ium  perniclosu  need  not  he  frightened 
at  the  array  of  scientific  knowledge  of  southern  ^lexico  displayed  by 
the  author,  liecause  every  page  is  so  delightfully  illuminatetl  by  anec¬ 
dote,  adventure  (it  should  he  stated  that  the  author,  with  his  wife, 
traveled  unconventionally  off  the  lx*aten  highway),  and  keen  ob¬ 
servation  that  a  thorough  story  of  ^lexico  is  told  as  well  as  a  stud}' 
of  animals  and  insects.  Over  100  photogra2)hs  and  drawings  add  to 
the  clearness  of  the  narrative. 


O  Brasil,  Suas  riquezas  naturaes-Suas  industrias.  Volume  II, 
Industria  Agricola.  This  is  a  critical  examination  of  the  resources 
of  Brazil,  comi)iled  under  official  siqiiiort  by  agricultural  exjierts  of 
the  Republic.  Its  trustworthy  character  as  a  book  of  reference  should 
be  noted  by  all  students  of  Brazil. 


Madame  Soledad  Acosta  de  Samper,  of  Bogota,  Reiiublic  of 
("olombia,  one  of  the  best  woman  literateurs  of  Latin  America,  has 
always  lieen  known  as  a  leader  of  thought,  and  a  facile  and  forceful 
writer  in  her  country.  The  last  work  from  her  ^xm  is  a  volume  of 
over  four  hundred  pages  entitled  “  Lecciones  de  llistoria  de  Colom¬ 
bia,"  just  jiublished  by  the  National  Printing  Office  of  Bogota,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  of  Colombia. 
This  gives  the  book  an  official  status,  making  it  a  standard  work 
on  the  history  of  Colombia  for  schools,  colleges,  and  library  use. 

Madame  Acosta  de  Samper  has,  among  other  claims  to  nniversal 
resjiect  and  consideration,  the  honors  conferred  upon  her  as  a  cor¬ 
responding  member  of  the  Academy  of  History,  of  Caracas,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  honorary  memliershiji  in  the  Writers’  and  Artists’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Madrid,  Sjiain,  and,  in  addition,  membership  lU  the  Geo- 
grajihical  Society  of  Berne,  Switzerland. 


The  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Rejiublics  is  in  re- 
ceijit  of  the  handsomely  iirinted  and  jirofusely  illustrated  prosiwctus 
of  “  El  Ecuador,"  a  jiictorial  guide  to  Ecuador  which  will  shortly 
ajijiear  in  Guayaquil,  edited  by  the  Comjiafiia  Guia  del  Ecuador  of 
that  city.  To  quote  from  the  prosjiectus  at  hand,  the  imi'iiose  of  the 
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work  is  to  let  everybody  know  what  Ecuador  is,  and  what  are  its 
natural  advantajjes.  The  "uide  will  l)e  published  in  English  and 
Spanish,  and,  in  general,  will  treat  of  the  following  matters: 

!Map  of  Ecuador,  latest  edition.  Map  of  each  province.  Plan  of 
])rincipal  towns,  general  features.  Territorial  divisions,  statistical 
and  geographical  information,  orography.  Ilydrograph}’.  ^lonog- 
raphy  of  the  countiy  and  provinces.  Natural  wealth.  Legisla¬ 
tive,  executive,  and  judicial  powers.  National  press.  Political, 
administrative,  and  social  guide.  Commercial,  industrial,  and  agri¬ 
cultural  information.  Illustrations  of  estates,  with  descriptions  of 
their  boundaries,  production,  etc.  Census  of  rural  and  city  property, 
indicating  the  province,  region,  and  parishes  of  the  first,  and  city, 
street,  and  number  of  the  second,  both  showing  their  fiscal  valua¬ 
tion.  Professional,  commercial,  and  industrial  guide  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  towns.  Schedule  of  instruction  in  government,  municipal,  and 
private  schools.  Addresses  of  inhabitant's  of  the  principal  towns, 
flails  and  telegraph.  Itineraries  and  rates.  Railroads.  Sea  and 
river  navigation.  Fiscal  and  municipal  taxes.  Distance  between 
cities.  Cleans  and  rates  of  ti’ansportation.  Tariff  of  import  and 
export  duties.  Compendium  of  important  laws  and  decrees  con¬ 
cerning  commerce,  industry,  and  agriculture.  Illustrated  advertise¬ 
ment  with  photograph  of  stores,  manufactories,  estates,  etc. 


WHAT  IS  IN  THE  MAGAZINES 


No  more  charming  and  illustrative  description  of  certain  phases  of 
life  and  reflections  of  history  has  ever  been  written  than  that  in  the 
“  National  Geographic  Magazine  ”  (Washington)  for  October,  1908, 
b}'  Harriet  Chalmers  Adams  on  Cuzco,  America's  Ancient  Mecca. 
l\Irs.  Adams  is  inspired  for  her  work  by  a  sincere  love  of  the  beautiful, 
by  an  innate  appreciation  of  the  picturesque,  and  by  a  humane  phi- 
losoph}’  which  enables  her  to  look  at  both  the  past  and  present  in  true 
proportion.  Cuzco  apjieals  to  her,  as  it  must  to  any  traveler  whose 
ideals  are  not  based  upon  a  twentieth  century  railroad  schedule  alone, 
as  one  of  the  universal  centers  around  which  revolve  the  history  and 
I’omance  of  both  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  She  tells  of  the  city  as 
it  is  to-day;  of  the  traces  of  ancient  Inca  civilization,  of  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  early  Spanish,  and  of  the  coming  but  hardly  3’et 
appreciable  struggle  between  traditionalism  and  modernism.  The 
beautiful  illustrations  accompanying  the  article  intensify  the  salient 
features  of  the  text,  but  they  seem  scarcely  necessar\’,  so  vividh'  and 
heartily  is  the  stoiy  told.  If  other  parts  of  Latin- America  always 
received  the  same  svrnpathetic  treatment  from  cultured  observers  that 
Mrs.  Adams  gives  to  Peru,  our  travel,  stud}',  and  commerce  would  be 
immenselv  stimulated  in  that  direction. 


Mexico  has  aroused  liberal  attention  of  late,  and  three  comprehen¬ 
sive  articles  about  the  countrv  are  attractiveh’  presented  in  current 
magazines.  In  the  “  Outing  Magazine  "  for  October,  1908,  Mountain 
Climbing  in  Mexico,  describes  in  outline  the  method  of  ascending  the 
highest  peaks  in  that  Republic.  The  Xevado  de  Toluca,  the  Volcan 
de  Colima,  and  Popocatepetl  were  climbed  b\’  the  author  (Edmi  xd 
Otis  Hovey),  of  the  Tenth  Geological  Congress,  and  his  experiences 
are  given  in  detail  for  these  three.  Readers  of  the  article,  who  maj’ 
hope  some  time  in  the  future  to  be  able  to  repeat  the  ascents,  will  find 
great  iirofit  in  following  the  narrative. 


The  Creole  Virgin  of  ^Mexico,  bv  A.  ^Marsiiali.,  is  a  studv  in  the 
“  Fortnightlv  Review  "  for  September.  1908,  of  the  Ilistorv  of  the 
Patron  Saint  of  Mexico,  Xuestra  Sehora  de  Guadalupe.  He  traces 
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her  origin  into  prehistoric  Aztec  times,  asserting,  in  fact,  that  on  the 
very  spot  famous  to-day  as  the  location  of  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
churches  of  the  Republic  there  existed,  when  Cortes  conquered  the 
country,  a  heathen  chapel  to  an  Indian  saint,  and  that,  by  a  Avell- 
understood  law  of  ethnology,  when  the  Indians  adopted  Christianity 
they  converted  for  their  own  use  many  of  their  traditions  and  beliefs. 
One  reason  for  the  persistent  popularity  of  the  Guadalupe  saint  is 
declared  therefore  to  be  the  intimate  affection  preserved  by  the 
natives  for  a  jiatroness  of  their  own  blood. 


“  Dun's  Review  "  (International  Edition)  for  October,  1908,  has 
as  its  leading  article,  under  the  cajition,  “  Local  Industries  of  IVorld- 
Avide  Importance,"  its  second  study  in  the  series,  called  The  Ilenequen 
Fiber  Industry  in  the  State  of  Yucatan,  Mexico.  This  is  illustrated 
by  cuts  both  of  the  natural  surroundings  of  the  henequen  plant  and 
its  mode  of  groAvth,  but  also  of  the  industrial  processes  through  Avhich 
it  passes  to  reach  the  stage  of  finished  products.  A  valuable  table  of 
exports  is  in  the  last  paragraph.  A  suggestion  for  trade  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  Tampico  is  also  giA^en. 


“  Van  Xorden  Magazine "  for  November,  1908,  under  the  title 
“  The  Court  of  ReA'olutions,'’  has  a  A'ery  readable  analysis  of  the 
neAvly  established  “  Central  American  Court  of  Justice,'’  Avhich  re¬ 
cently  held  its  first  sessions  in  the  original  capital  of  Costa  Rica,  the 
city  of  Cartago.  The  appearance  of  this  article  is  Avorthy  of  com¬ 
mendation,  because  it  gives  sincere  credit  to  the  dignity,  the  impor¬ 
tance,  and  the  far-reaching  influence  of  this  admirable  arbitration 
scheme,  and  shoAvs  hoAv  rapidly  Central  America  is  securing  the 
recognition  of  which  she  is  Avorthy. 


“  Lippincott’s  Monthly  Magazine '’  for  October,  1908,  pictures  in  a 
cheerful  Avay  the  kaleidoscopic  life  at  Panama,  under  the  name  “  The 
Racial  Potpourri  on  the  Isthmus."  The  author  mingles  facts  and 
fancA’,  in  the  first  shoAving  the  great  number  of  sources  from  Avhich 
the  Avorking  force  on  the  Isthmus  is  draAvn,  the  mixture  of  races  going 
OK,  and  the  harmonizing  forces  in  general.  The  second  deals  Avith  the 
future  inhabitants  on  the  Isthmus  Avhen  this  conglomeration  has 
become  a  national  Avhole. 


“  The  North  xVmerican  RevieAv  '’  for  October,  1908,  examines  the 
“  Education  for  the  NeAv  Consular  Career,"  as  ap2ilied  in  general  to 
the  consular  service  of  the  United  States,  but  it  is  of  iieculiar  value 
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to  those  interested  in  Latin  America  because  of  the  closer  drawing  of 
the  ties  between  all  the  reiiublics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
author  shows  how  impartially  the  present  administration  has  con¬ 
ducted  the  consular  service,  and  what  great  possibilities  there  are  in 
such  a  service  properly  carried  out.  Details  are  given  concerning 
the  schools  where  education  in  foreign  affairs  to  jirepare  the  student 
for  foreign  activities  can  be  obtained. 


In  January,  1007,  Prof.  Hiram  Bingham,  of  Yale  University,  made 
a  trip  from  Caracas,  Venezuela,  to  Bogota,  Colombia,  over  the  same 
path  followed  by  Bolivar  in  his  famous  march  in  1819,  during  which 
he  defeated  the  Siianish  army  and  finally  secured  the  independence 
of  Colombia.  Professor  Bingham  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Hamilton 
Kk'e  in  the  trip,  which  lasted  until  the  end  of  April  of  the  same 
year. 

.V  rapid  account  of  this  trij)  is  given  in  “  The  Geographical  Jour¬ 
nal  "  (London)  for  Octolx»r,  1008.  This  account  deals  almost  alto¬ 
gether  with  the  incidents  of  the  journey,  the  obstacles  encountered, 
the  characteristics  of  the  country,  the  people,  and  the  climate,  so  that 
for  the  most  part  it  is  a  narrative  of  travelers  on  ground  seldom  trod 
and  jiractically  unknown  for  nearly  a  century.  Professor  Bingham 
jiromises  to  edit  a  more  thorough  and  elaborate  account  of  this  trip, 
but  for  the  presimt  no  more  instructiv’e  and  entertaining  account  can 
possibly  be  presented  than  this  tale  of  jiersonal  adventure.  One  is 
surjirised  and  somewhat  saddened  to  learn  that  over  much  of  the 
route  only  traces  of  the  old  aristocratic  settlements  can  be  found.  The 
jiath  of  Bolivar,  which  at  that  time  led  through  thriving  towns  and 
a  rich  cattle  country,  has  been  abandoned  by  the  present  generation, 
and  the  earlier  foundation  has  become  a  wilderness.  That  this  region 
of  South  America  is  capable  of  supporting  an  active  iiopulation.  is 
proved  by  Professor  Bingham's  exjieriences.  but  many  changes  will 
have  to  be  brought  about  before  it  regains  its  former  prestige  and 
productivity. 


“American  Wool  and  Cotton  Beporter  "  (Boston)  for  October  8, 
1008,  has  a  pleasant  sketch  by  the  “  Old  Observer  ”  on  his  experiences 
in  Old  Mexico,  this  article  being  devoted  to  Jimenez  on  the  Mexican 
(Vntral  and  the  surrounding  country  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua.  The 
Invuity  of  the  city  and  the  excellence  of  the  public-school  system  is 
especially  emiihasized.  Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  milling 
industry  in  this  district,  which  is  now  placed  upon  a  substantial  foot¬ 
ing.  and  to  the  abundant  yield  of  wheat  which  the  soil  gives.  Exact 
statements  about  production  and  prices  are  given.  Another  feature 
studied  in  detail  is  the  cotton  industry  of  the  neighborhood,  which 
belongs  to  the  Laguna  district  near  Torreon. 
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“  The  Bankers'  Magazine  ”  for  Septeinlier,  1908,  with  its  policy  of 
going  outside  the  United  States,  continues  its  special  section  headed 
“Latin  America.”  The  subheads  are  entitled  “Foreign  Capital  in  Bra¬ 
zil,"  in  which  it  is  remarked  that  foreign  enterprises  to  the  amount  of 
$100,000,000  were  authorized  during  the  last  year  and  that  American 
financial  investments  were  increasing  in  the  Reiiuhlic  to  an  encourag¬ 
ing  extent.  Bank  rates  in  Colombia  are  also  discussed  and  a  separate 
page  is  given  to  an  analysis  of  hanking  in  Brazil. 


“The  American  Review  of  Reviews"  for  October,  1908,  calls  at¬ 
tention,  in  a  commendatory  article,  to  the  conquest,  by  Mrs.  Annie  S. 
Peck,  of  the  hitherto  uncompiered  Andean  peak  Blount  lluascaran. 


“  The  World's  AVork  "  for  September,  1908,  has  a  prophetic  article 
on  the  AVhite  Race  in  the  Trojiics,  in  which  a  careful  analysis  is  given 
to  the  possibilities  of  work  and  material  jirogress  in  both  Africa  and 
Latin  American. 


The  Railway  to  Key  West  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Florida  is 
the  subject  of  careful  criticism  in  “  The  Engineering  Magazine  ”  for 
October,  1908,  and  of  a  lighter  investigation  in  “  The  AVorld  To- 
Day  "  for  October,  1908.  Both  agree  that  instead  of  being  a  folly 
it  is  a  farsighted  endeavor  to  secure  the  trade  to  he  developed  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  and  to  offer  facilities  not  at 
present  obtainable  for  a  way  station  between  Europe  or  northern 
United  States  and  South  America  via  the  Panama  Canal. 


“  The  Electrical  Review  "  for  October  24,  1908,  gives  a  full  resume 
of  the  construction  and  equijnnent  of  the  electric  trolley  system  just 
installed  and  now  open  for  business  in  Caracas,  Venezuela.  This 
has  been  a  iiroject  almost  ready  for  years,  but  now  the  project  has 
become  a  fact ;  cars  are  running  past  Bolivar  Square,  and  Caracas 
is  by  so  much  more  approximating  a  modern  capital. 


The  mining  conditions  of  Latin  America  have  aroused  noticeable 
interest  in  the  technical  magazines  during  the  past  month.  For 
instance,  “  The  Mining  AA'^orld  ”  for  October  3  and  17,  1908,  has  an 
editorial  on  ^ilexico’s  Foreign  Trade;  a  long,  illustrated  article  called 
the  Rejuvenation  of  Guanajuato  Camp.  Mexico;  another  with  Notes 
on  a  Douglas  Copper  Property  in  Mexico,  and  a  third  on  Gold 
Dredging  in  Colombia. 
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The  “Mexican  Minino:  Jounial/'  October,  1008,  gives  considerable 
space  to  Electric  Haulage,  mentioning  the  Dos  Estrellas  mine<,  where 
ten  electric  locomotives  are  at  woi’k,  and  prints  original  contribu¬ 
tions  from  officials  on  the  spot,  who  tell  a  great  many  surprising 
facts  about  the  mining  possibilites  in  Bolivia. 


“  The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,'’  October  17,  1908,  gives 
a  technical  study  of  the  New  Esperanza  ^lill  at  El  Oro,  Mexico. 
In  the  issue  of  the  same  journal  for  October  24,  1908,  is  a  similar 
article  In'  the  same  author  (  Mr.  Ci.aude  T.  Rice)  on  The  Working 
Mines  of  Guanajuato. 

The  ‘‘American  Mining  Journal."  October  IT,  1908,  has  a  lively 
story — it  can  not  be  called  anything  more — on  mining  adventures  in 
Honduras. 

“  The  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter  "  for  Septemlier,  1908,  has  an 
edition  in  Spanish  called  Edicidn  Latina  Americana,  forgetting  evi¬ 
dently  that  almost  one-half  of  Latin  America  speaks  Portuguese. 


“  The  Manufacturing  Jeweler  ”  for  October,  1908,  gives  two  jiages 
to  consular  reports  from  South  American  markets  for  jewelry. 

Industria,*’  a  monthly  jieriodical  imblished  in  London  for  circu¬ 
lation  in  South  and  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  West  Indies,  has 
just  ajipeared  in  the  accessions  to  the  Columbus  ^lemorial  Library. 
The  number  for  October  1,  1908,  reprints  a  very  well  prepared  con¬ 
sular  report  (British)  on  Peru,  and  that  for  September  1,  1908,  has 
a  study  on  Central  America,  including  history,  geogi'a^ih^',  resources, 
and  commerce  of  all  Central  America.  Besides  this,  there  are  sketches 
of  Presidents  and  many  items  of  news. 

“  The  Exporters  and  Importers'  Journal,”  October  3,  1908,  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  the  recent  opening  of  the  Pan-American  Railway  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  shows  how  valuable  is  this  line  not  alone  to  Mexican  trade, 
but  also  to  the  increasing  international  commerce  of  the  United  States. 


“The  Dixie  Miller"  (Nashville,  Tenn.),  October,  1908,  contains 
a  letter  from  a  practical  milling  man  who  evidently  has  had  long  ex- 
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perience  in  Mexico,  and  though  all  his  statements  are  not  entirely 
flattery  to  business  affairs  in  that  Republic,  nevertheless  his  judgment 
is  sound  and  as  a  whole  his  advice  is  worth  reading  by  any  miller 
intending  to  try  his  luck  in  Mexico, 


“  The  Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder  ”  for  October  14,  1908,  illustrates 
one  of  its  minor  articles  with  a  reproduction  (by  permission)  of  a  re¬ 
cent  photograph  in  the  Monthly  Bulletin. 


An  electric  street  railway  service  has  been  inaugurated  iu  Caracas. 
Venezuela. 

A  j)ermanent  niiiseuni  of  Brazilian  products  has  been  established 
in  Trieste,  Austria. 

.V  syndicate  has  been  formed  in  Paris  for  establisbinj;  an  auto¬ 
mobile  passenger  service  in  Kio  de  Janeiro. 

The  famous  El  Callao  gold  mine  in  the  Yuruari  District,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  has  produced  over  $40,000,000  of  gold. 

In  1007  Brazil  produced  727,187.4()r)  pounds  of  coffee,  enough  to 
give  2,000  coffee  beans  to  each  of  the  billion  and  a  half  inhabitants 
of  the  globe. 

The  Leibig  Meat  Extract  Company  at  Fray  Bentos,  Uruguay,  has 
one  of  the  largest  plants  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Over  4,000  beeves 
are  killed  daily. 

The  National  Department  of  Hygiene  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
acts  as  referee  in  cases  of  disputed  professional  accounts  between 
physicians  and  their  patients. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1907-8  Mexico  exported  chick-peas  (gar- 
banzos)  to  the  value  of  $1,700,000,  Spain  taking  one-half  of  this 
amount,  the  balance  going  to  Cuba,  the  United  States,  and  Germany, 
in  the  order  named. 

In  Buenos  Aires  the  foreigner  is  permitted  to  vote  in  municipal 
elections  without  becoming  naturalized,  lie  must  first  show  posses¬ 
sion  of  property',  or  practice  one  of  the  liberal  professions. 

The  combined  length  of  the  railroads  of  Mexico  and  Argentine 
Republic  is  28.181  miles,  or  enough  to  encircle  the  globe  at  the 
equator,  and  in  addition  to  extend  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

Mexico  possesses  the  oldest  clock,  having  the  longest  continuous 
I'ccord  on  the  M'estern  Hemisphere.  It  was  set  up  in  the  cathedral 
of  Mexico  City  in  1(>57,  and  in  1790,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
years  later,  was  removed  to  the  town  hall  in  Tlalpam.  It  did  duty 
until  1904,  when  it  was  sent  to  the  National  Museum. 

Cuba,  in  1907,  produced  a  million  and  a  half  tons  of  cane  sugar, 
nearly  one-third  of  the  world's  croj)  for  the  same  period,  and  5G  per 
cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
island's  output  is  400,000  tons  greater  than  Java,  its  nearest  com¬ 
petitor  in  cane-sugar  production. 
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Peruvian  balsam  is  the  product  of  a  lofty  resinous  tree  indige¬ 
nous  to  a  limited  area  in  Salvador,  Central  America.  It  is  a  semi¬ 
fluid  compound  of  resin  and  essential  oil.  of  a  deep  brown  or  black 
color  and  a  frajjrant  balsamic  odor.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  perfumery  and  drujjs. 

I..atin  America  has  8  ca])itals  situated  over  2,000  feet  above  sea 
level.  The  highest  is  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  I'i.oOO  feet,  and  the  others 
in  the  following  order:  Quito,  Ecuador,  9.350  feet;  Bojjota, Colombia. 
8.5()4  feet;  ^lexico  City,  7,475  feet:  (iuatemala  (’ity,  (Tiiatemala, 
4,878  feet;  San  Jose  de  Costa  Kica,  3,81()  feet;  Caracas,  Venezuela, 
3.018  feet;  and  San  Salvador,  Salvador,  2. 112  feet. 

Thorium,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  incandescent  pis 
mantles,  is  extracted  from  monazite  sands,  of  which  Ifrazil  supplies 
the  European  market.  Ten  million  pounds  were  exported  last  year, 
but  Brazil  could  easily  produce  10,000  tons  annually.  The  United 
States  does  not  import  monazite  sands,  the  commercial  supply  being 
obtained  from  North  Carolina. 

El  Porvenir."  of  Cartagena,  states  that  the  debt  of  the  Republic 
of  Colombia  is  15  francs  ($3)  ixu-  capita,  or  the  smallest  per  capita 
debt  of  any  of  the  Latin  America  Rejuiblics.  The  total  bonded  debt 
of  Colombia  is,  in  round  numbei*s,  £2,700.000.  These  bonds  draw 
interest  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent  per  annum,  and  are  quoted  in  the 
market  at  about  45  per  cent  of  their  nominal  value. 

The  national  salt  mines  of  Peru,  operated  as  Avell  as  controlled  by 
the  Government,  produced  during  the  first  half  of  1908  salt  to  the 
value  of  $197,598.  as  compared  with  $195,835  for  the  same  period  dur¬ 
ing  1907,  or  an  increase  in  the  value  of  output  for  the  six  months  of 
1908  over  1907  amounting  to  $1,703.  During  this  period  the  Govern¬ 
ment  purchased  the  Patacocha  salt  mines,  paying  therefor  the  sum 
of  $14.(;00. 

The  upper  slopes  of  El  Misti  Mountain  in  Peru  are  covered  with 
a  mosslike  plant  known  as  “  yareta,**  At  an  elevation  of  15,000  or 
10,000  feet,  where  other  vegetation  can  not  live,  this  growth  is  found 
in  the  greatest  ahundance.  It  contains  resin  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  make  it  valuable  as  fuel,  and  is  largely  used  for  this  purpose  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  country.  Specimens  of  this  plant  have 
been  found  as  high  as  17.000  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  Post-Office  Department  of  the  Argentine  Republic  permits  the 
forwarding  of  packages  from  the  general  post-office  to  branches 
throughout  the  country  on  a  c.  o.  d.  basis,  but  before  the  recipient  is 
permitted  to  examine  the  contents  he  must  pay  the  declared  value 
to  the  postman.  This  arrangement  is  proving  satisfactory  and  of 
much  benefit  to  residents  of  the  interior  desiring  to  order  goods  from 
the  large  cities. 
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WARSHIPS  AT  THE  DOCKS,  BUENOS  AIRES. 

A  very  imposing  st-ene  of  .\rKentine  warships  at  the  extensive  diM-ks  of  Buenos  .Vires.  It  was  due  to  the  genius  of  the  iate  (Jen.  Domingo  K.  Sarmiento, 
I’resident  of  the  Argentine  Republic  from  IKOH  to  1874,  that  the  foundations  of  .Vrgentina’s  spiendid  modern  navy  were  iaid,  and  tiie  iiarlM)r  of  Ifuenos  Aires 
was  deepened  and  widened.  During  his  regime  also  tiie  eonstructioii  of  imxlern  doeks  was  begun. 


MUNICIPAL  ORGAJNJIZA- 
TION  IN  THE  CAPITALS 
OF  LATIN-AMERICA 


BUENOS  AIRES. 

The  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  capital  of  the  Arjrentine  Republic, 
on  June  30.  1!)08.  had  1,14(),8()5  inhabitants.  The  rate  of 
increase  has  been  close  to  5  per  cent  from  year  to  year,  and 
promises  to  rise  above  this  owing  to  circumstances  that  are 
naturally  and  artificially  advantageous.  This  growth  of  the  city  is 
high  as  compared  to  other  important  cities  of  both  Europe  and 
America,  surpassing  even  every  city  in  the  United  States  except 
(’hicago.  The  reasons  for  this  increase  can  be  traced  to  three  causes. 
The  first  is  the  steady  stream  of  immigration  which  flows  from  other 
countries  toward  the  River  Plate;  in  11)07,  321).P2‘2  individuals  landed 
at  the  port;  of  these  200,103  were  immigi’ants  arriving  for  settlement 
within  the  country.  The  nationality  of  these  embryo  citizens  is  of 
great  interest;  Italy  and  Spain  send  the  lai’gest  proportion,  but 
Russia,  Syria,  France,  Austria,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Portu¬ 
gal  each  sends  over  1,000;  every  country  in  Europe  offers  some  con¬ 
tribution,  all  divisions  of  Africa  and  many  of  the  Latin- American  re¬ 
publics  are  represented,  while  North  America,  China,  and  Japan  and 
Africa  help  to  swell  the  total.  Not  all  of  these  immigrants  become 
residents  of  Buenos  Aires,  some  going  farther  into  the  interior,  and 
a  measurable  proportion  returning  to  their  oversea  homes  (of  course 
this  does  not  imply  that  the  same  individuals  coine  and  go,  but  immi¬ 
gration  usually  surpasses  emigration  by  certain  fairly  accurate  accu¬ 
rate  figures)  ;  the  restdt,  however,  is  that  upward  of  100,000  immigrants 
are  added  each  year  to  the  po2)ulation.  The  second  cause  is  the  high 
birth  rate  enjoyed  by  Bunos  Aires;  for  several  years  this  has  been 
steadily  maintained  at  close  to  35  per  1.000.  This  is  twice  as  higjf  as 
that  of  Paris,  half  again  as  high  as  that  of  London,  higher  than  that 
of  New  York,  and  surpassed  by  the  birth  rate  of  Nuremburg  (Ger¬ 
many)  only.  The  third  cause  is  the  low  death  rate  of  the  city,  in 
which  respect  it  compares  very  favorably  with  all  the  cities  of  the 
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HOTEL  METROPOLE,  BUENOS  AIRES. 

One  of  the  innny  splen<lkl  hotels  of  Buenos  .Vires,  situated  on  Avenida  de  Mayo,  in  the  heart  of  the 
business  seetion  of  tlie  Argentine  eapital. 

great  iirogress  nuule  by  the  municipality  of  Buenos  Aires  in  all  details 
of  improving  the  hygiene  of  the  city. 
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Buenos  Aires  is  both  a  iminieipality  ami  the  capital  of  the  Argcui- 
tine  Kepiiblic,  and  as  such  has  an  organization  as  a  city  as  well  as  an 
intimate  connection  with  the  Federal  (iovernment.  The  latter  asso¬ 
ciation  is  maintained  by  means  of  an  official  called  the  Intendente 
(Municipal),  who  is  appointed  by  the  President  (Poder  Ejecutivo) 
of  the  Bepublic,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Xational  Senate,  for 
a  term  of  four  years,  and  who  receives  a  salary,  lie  performs  to  a 
great  degree  the  function  of  Mayor  in  any  (North)  American  city, 
and  is  to  a  large  extent  amenable  to  the  rules  of  the  deliberate  council. 
Tliroiigh  him  municipal  matters  are  jiresented  to  the  National  Assem- 
l)ly  whenever  necessary,  and  he  likewise,  as  representative  of  the 
nation,  is  empowered,  acting  thus  through  the  Minister  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior.  to  present  to  the  municipality  whatever  business  has  originated 
in  Congress.  Other  manifestations  of  this  dual  character  of  the  citj’ 
are  to  be  found  in  the  direction  of  the  police  and  fire  departments, 
which  are  under  the  control  of,  and  the  expenses  of  which  are  met 
by,  the  Federal  (Iovernment.  Certain  factors  of  the  educational 
system,  and  likewise  the  sanitary  regulations  of  the  cit}’.  carried  out 
by  means  of  a  national  department  of  hygiene  and  a  municipal  de¬ 
partment  of  imblic  service — the  Asistancia  Publica — are  partly  na¬ 
tional  in  character.  Tliese  institutions  will  be  examined  later. 

The  city,  municipality  itself,  is  divided  into  20  parishes  (Parro- 
quias),  corresponding  to  the  wards  of  a  (North)  American  cit}'. 
From  these  parishes,  on  a  basis  of  population,  representatives  are 
chosen  by  ballot  of  the  citizens  to  form  a  body  called  the  Concejo 
Deliberante,  corresponding  in  most  details  to  our  Common  Council. 
These  officials  serve  without  pay  for  a  term  of  four  3’ears,  one-half  of 
their  number  being  elected  everv  two  Aears,  however.  This  so-called 
deliberative  bodv  chooses  from  among  its  members  a  President,  a 
First  and  Second  Vice-President.  These  officials  serve  as  provisional 
substitutes  for  the  Intendente  whenever  occasion  requires. 

The  great  departments  of  the  municipal  government  may  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  follows:  Finance,  which  includes  the  functions  usually  under¬ 
stood  in  such  a  department ;  Public  Works,  having  charge  of  munic¬ 
ipal  buildings,  water  supply,  sewers,  streets,  paving,  repairing  and 
opening  of  streets  and  alleys,  administration  of  building  laws,  control 
of  public  markets,  bridges,  parks,  squares,  and  monuments;  Securitj" 
and  lij’giene,  giving  particular  attention  to  buildings  like  theaters, 
where  public  meetings  are  held;  street  cleaning,  food  siqiplies,  regula¬ 
tion  of  weights  and  measures,  certain  authority  over  hospitals  and 
asjdums,  pi’evention  or  control  of  epidemics,  and  the  municipal  side 
of  the  public  relief  service.  Rules  for  the  j^re^ervation  of  public 
morality  are  enforced  through  this  department.  A  Law  Department 
is  also  maintained. 
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Buenos  Aires  is  located  geographically  at  34°  30'  21"  south  lati¬ 
tude,  and  58°  21'  33"  west  longitude  from  (ireeuwich.  It  is  prac- 


K)LICE  DErARTMEXT,  BUEXOS  AIRES,  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

This  liandsome  building  is  tlie  central  stiition  of  the  32  jiulice  precincts  into  which  the  city  of  Buenos 
.Vires  is  divided.  Tlic  isilice  force,  consisting  of  about  -1,000  officers  anil  men,  is  supplemented  by 
a  mounted  sqnailron  of  100  gendarmes.  The  police  department  is  well  organized,  and  is  noted  for 
the  (jnickness  and  effectiveness  of  its  service. 


tically  at  the  same  distance  from  the  etpiator  as  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  is  blessed  with  a  similar  climate,  'fhe  city  measures  G2^ 
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CHAPEL,  CHACHAKITA  CEMETEKY,  BUENOS  AIRES,  AR(iENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

This  romcU'ry,  consisting  of  1S2  acres  of  land,  is  five  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city  of  Biicnos 
Aires,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  tramway.  It  was  opened  for  public  use  in  18t>7.  In  addition 
to  a  tine  chapel,  the  cemetery  has  an  excellently  equipped  crematory,  and  the  ItK’ation  and  topog¬ 
raphy  of  the  land  make  it  oiie  of  the  great  burying  groutids  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 

and  in  15)07  there  were  14.480  building  permits  issued,  which  is  the 
highest  figure  reached  in  the  city's  history. 

The  cit}’  is  laid  out  on  the  rectangular  plan,  each  square  measuring 
130  meters  (almost  100  feet)  on  a  side.  The  rectangular  pattern  is 
more  evident  awa}’  from  the  older  portion  of  the  city,  where,  despite 
the  radical  improvements  within  the  generation,  some  irregu¬ 
larity  was  unavoidably  left.  Eveiy  corner  of  street  intersections  is 
marked  in  clear  letters  by  the  name  of  the  street,  easilj’  readable  by 
the  foot  passenger;  street  mimhering  is  on  the  century  system.  At  the 
end  of  1907,  7,000,000  square  yards  of  pavement  had  been  laid,  the  most 


kilometers  (40  mile.-i)  in  circumference,  and  has  an  area  of  18.141 
hectares  (about  70  sfpiare  miles),  equal  in  size,  therefore,  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  (which  in  this  respect  is  coextensive  with  the  District  of 
Columbia),  but  smaller  than  London,  ^larseilles,  or  Manche.ster, 
(Ireater  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago,  and 
larger  than  Paris,  Berlin,  or  Vienna.  Ample  preparation  has  been 
made  for  future  growth,  because  the  open  spaces,  exclusive  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  park  system,  will  permit  a  much  greater  population  than  lives 
at  present  within  its  confines.  In  the  city  ten  years  ago  there  were 
o.l.OOO  houses;  (>4,000  building  permits  were  issued  since  then  to  15)00; 
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generallj'  used  boinjr  fri’anite  blocks  with  mortar  foundation,  then 
<rranite  blocks  with  sand  foundation,  stone,  wooden  blocks,  macadam, 
and  asjdialt. 

The  number  of  individual  streets  passes  the  300  mark,  but  some 
of  the  longest  have  separate  names  for  separate  sections.  If  extended 
in  a  straight  line  they  would  measure  about  000  miles.  Many  of 
them  are  fine,  broad  avenues  100  feet  or  more  in  width,  onlj"  a  few 
of  the  narrow  passages  of  the  earlier  city  being  left  after  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  city  from  1889  onward,  and  the  law  in  force  to-day 
is  that  no  street  opened  in  the  future  can  be  less  than  17.32  meters 
(almost  00  feet)  in  width.  In  this  connection  it  is  worth  mentioning 
that  the  municipal  authorities  have  a  commission  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  architecture  in  the  city,  and  a  prize — a  gold  medal  together 
with  a  dijdoma — is  off'ei’ed  yearly  for  the  most  attractively  designed 
structure  erected.  In  addition  to  this  reward  for  the  architect,  the 
owner  of  the  building  is  excused  from  payment  of  the  taxes  that 
would  legallv  be  imjiosed  upon  the  premises.  The  building  line,  that 
is,  the  height  of  the  structure  relative  to  the  width  of  the  street,  is 
carefully  established  and  the  law  regarding  it  rigidly  enforced.  For¬ 
tunately  neither  the  habit  or  the  taste  of  the  inhabitants  encourages 
high  buildings;  the  area  of  the  city  is  so  great  that  no  sj^ecial  demand 
need  arise  for  a  central  but  congested  business  portion,"  and  there¬ 
fore  violation  of  the  law  would  be  not  only  a  crime  but  an  unpardon¬ 
able  offense  against  the  artistic  sense  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
the  Latin  race.  There  is  also  a  law  regulating  street  advertising, 
and  display  signs  are  supposed  to  be  kept  within  reasonable  bounds, 
but  it  can  not  be  said  that  in  this  respect  the  artistic  temperament 
is  so  completely  satisfied.  The  monstrosities  of  a  Broadway  do  not, 
to  be  sure,  reiwl  the  traveler,  but  even  in  Latin-Ainerica  the  tempta¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  irresistible  to  occujiy  an  empt}’’  space  by  a  multi¬ 
colored  signboard. 

The  municipal  revenue  is  derived  from  many  of  the  same  sources 
that  furnish  funds  to  all  cities,  and  is  divided  into  five  classes: 
(1)  Revenue  other  than  by  taxation;  this  includes  charges  for  pav¬ 
ing  and  draining,  chemical  analyses,  admission  to  Zoological  (lardens 
(in  Buenos  Aires  this  garden,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  is  mu- 
nicitially  owned  and  managed),  advertising  (signifying  i>ermits  to 
do  so),  and  other  similar  iiayments;  (2)  charges  on  private  property 
and  munieijial  enterprises,  such  as  slaughterhouses,  markets,  cemeteries, 
crematories  (for  refuse),  jiroiierty  leases,  and  the  National  Lottery; 
(3)  direct  taxes,  including  municipal  licenses;  (4)  indirect  taxes,  such 
as  those  on  buildings  and  land,  inspection  fees,  control  of  weights 
and  measures,  and  payments  on  admission  to  race  courses;  and  (5)  cas¬ 
ual  receipts  of  a  miscellaneous  character. 
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Amon<r  the  soiu’ces  of  revonuo  iiichukHl  iinclor  the  tax  lists  are 
imposts  upon  street  ears,  eai-riages,  dogs,  theaters,  billiard  halls,  tele- 
grajih  and  telephone  messages,  the  nsi‘  of  spaces  l)eneath  city  streets. 


THE  GENERAL  BELGRANO  MACSOLEl'M,  BUENOS  AIRES. 


This  mausoleum  contains  t  he  a.shes  of  the  illustrious  Argentine  general  and  patriot,  Manuel  Belgrano, 
who  took  a  prominent  part  in  inaugurating  the  revoiution  of  May  25,  1810,  in  Buenos  Aires,  and 
whose  celebrated  victories  over  the  Spanianis  at  TueuniAn,  in  1812,  and  Salta,  in  1813,  showed  him 
to  be  one  of  the  ablest  and  bravest  generals  of  the  Republic. 


on  provisions  and  wagons  conveying  them  about  the  city,  peddlers, 
hotels  and  such  public  houses,  cellars,  etc.  Such  a  special  taxation 


MERCADO  I)E  PILAR.  Bl'EN'OS  AIRES,  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

One  of  the  numerous  miirkets  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires.  Tlie  stalls  and  stands  are  required  to  be 
kept  .scrupulously  clean,  and  strict  hysienie  regulations  must  he  observed  in  the  sale  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  meats,  and  other  similar  products. 

there.  A  late  re2)ort  give.s  the  number  of  cafes  at  about  400,  of  which 
40  are  at  the  same  time  restaurants,  but  of  course  this  does  not  in¬ 
clude  the  scores  of  small  booths,  or  what  are  called  delicatessen  shojis 
in  Germany  and  the  United  States,  where  drinks  of  one  kind  and 
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as  cities  in  the  Ignited  States  impose  uiion  what  are  here  called  sa¬ 
loons.  the  intent  of  which  is  often  (juite  as  much  for  the  jiurpose  of 
jirohihition  as  it  is  to  raise  revenue,  is  not  ajiiilied  in  Buenos  Aires. 
becau.se  the  iieojile  are,  in  the  main,  temiierate,  and  the  business  of 
dis2)ensing  beer,  wine,  or  stronger  alcoholic  drink  is  not  so  siiecialized 
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another  are  sold  alonjrside  of  foods,  preserves,  and  the  less  substan¬ 
tial  2)i'ovisions  for  domestic  consuiniition.  Many  shoiis  sell  drink- 
al)les.  but  saloons  or  barrooms  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  conjrested 
center  of  the  city,  where  foreign  habits  have  jiojndarized  themselves 
in  a  cosmoiiolitan  sense.  If  it  can  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Buenos  Aires  that  they  are  not  dangerously  great  drinkers 
of  alcohol,  it  can  be  asserted,  with  equal  commendation  of  their  habits 
and  of  the  watchfulness  of  the  municijial  administration,  that  they 
are  remarkably  fond  of  milk  drinks  and  foods.  There  were  at  the 
last  insjiection  2T.‘)  tamhos  (a  milk  shoj)  with  cows  kei^t  on  the  prem¬ 
ises)  and  innumerable  lechenas  (insiiected  shops  where  milk  is 


sold)  ;  in  them  jiasteurized  milk  and  cream  is  obtainable  at  a  very 
moderate  jirice  a  glass,  and  the  cleanliness  of  the  shops,  the  neatness 
of  the  fittings,  and  the  attractiveness  of  the  attendants  go  a  long  way 
to  encourage  the  desire  for  milk  and  to  neutralize  the  Anglo-Saxon 
custom  of  asking  for  malt  or  stronger  alcoholic  drinks.  As  one 
official  jnits  it,  “  frozen  milk  (the  equivalent  of  ice-cream)  is  the 
national  drink  during  the  dog  days.”  The  daily  siqij)!)'  of  milk  for 
tlie  city  is  close  to  400,000  quarts,  93  per  cent  of  which  is  brought 
from  dairy  farms  close  to  the  outskirts.  All  the  cows  are  carefully 
insiiected,  and  control  is  exercised  over  this  food  until  it  reaches  the 


MUNICIPAL  SLAUGHTERIIOUSES,  LINARES,  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Tlie  miinieipal  sliiuglitiThDiisi's,  which  furnish  Buenos  Aires  with  im  exeellent  supply  of  fresh  meats, 
are  located  at  Linares,  a  suburb  within  the  limits  of  the  corporation,  about  eight  miles  ilistant  from 
the  center  of  the  city.  These  well-e<iuipped  establishments  are  mtKiels  of  neatne.ss  and  order,  and 
a  source  of  revetiue  to  the  municipal  government. 


consumer. 
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The  expiMiscs  for  1907  of  the  municipality  of  Buenos  Aires  amounted 
to  $-20,Tr)l.:500  national  currency  ($1  national  currency,  written  also 
m/n,  =  >*<0.45  gold).  Of  this,  $2,552,000  is  paid  out  as  interest  upon 
the  city's  public  debt,  and  this  amount  equals  12.32  per  cent  of  the 
total  expenses  of  the  municipality.  The  revenues  for  the  same 
period  amounted  to  $24,239,408,  a  surplus  being  left  therefore.  For 
1908  the  budget  was  given  out  as  $27,220,044  national  currency.  Of 
this  sum  a  goodly  share  goes  toward  payment  of  salaries  of  7,140 
employees  on  the  cit3’'s  pay  roll,  and  the  remainder  is  expended  on 
new  market  buildings,  $500,000;  new  avenues  and  streets,  $700,000; 


PRESIDENT  MITRE  SCHOOL,  BCENOS  AIRES,  ARGENTINE  REPl’BLIC. 


This  commodious  nnd  wcll-cijuippcd  edifice  was  specially  constructed  by  tlie  Federal  Goverumeut 
for  use  of  the  primary  and  grammar  grades.  The  ptiblic  school  system  of  Buenos  Aires  is  under 
the  control  of  a  school  board,  and  primary  instruction  is  obligatorj\ 


the  Colon  Theater,  $890,000 ;  improvements  on  the  Liniers  Abattoir, 
$540,000;  acquiring  works  of  art  and  for  propagating  national  art 
and  literature,  $50,000,  and  for  a  new  charity  institution,  $537,805, 
with  other  appropriations  of  a  smaller  nature.  (All  these  sums  are 
in  national  currency.)  The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  budget  refer 
to  the  usual  institutions  maintained  by  a  modern  city.  The  police 
and  fire  departments,  however,  are  supported  and  their  organization 
controlled  by  the  Xational  (lovernment.  Although  the  municipality 
lias  certain  jurisdiction  over  both  in  so  far  as  they  are  necessarily 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  city  and  must  be  used  to  enforce 


DRESS  PARADE  FIRE  DEPARTMENT,  BUENOS  AIRES,  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 
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certain  onliiiances  and  functions  of  the  ninnicipality,  yet  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  tlieir  payment  and  for  their  conduct  falls  upon  the  nation. 

The  Police  Department  consists  of  somethinj^  over  4,000  memhers, 
at  the  last  official  statement  the  proportion  to  poptilation  being  1  to 
200.  Of  this  number,  at  least  100  are  motinted  policemen.  For 
police  purposes  the  city  is  divided  into  32  districts,  with  a  station  in 
each  and  a  central  office  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  cost  to  the 
Government  of  this  service  is  U2iward  of  $0,000,000  national  currenc3\ 
The  Fire  Deiiartment  has  1,200  members  and  10  stations  in  sejiarate 


CANDY  AND  BISCUIT  FACTORY,  BUENOS  AIRES,  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

The  prreat  industrial  city  of  Buenos  Aires  is  fast  becoming  a  noted  manufacturing  center,  and  espe¬ 
cially  is  this  true  of  food  prodmds.  Situated  in  close  pro.\imity  to  the  sources  of  supply  of  the  raw 
material,  and  under  the  beneficent  stimulus  of  a  wise  p<jliey  of  government  eneouragement  and 
protwtion,  manufacturing  eshiblishments  are  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  many  articles  which 
have  hitherto  la'cn  imported  in  considerable  quantities  are  now  manufactured  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  meet  the  demands  of  local  consumption,  while  in  some  instances  there  is  a  surplus  for  export 
to  the  neighboring  republics. 

divisions  of  the  citv,  and  is  considered  an  efficient  brigade  in  every 
respect.  In  1907  the  fire  losses  amounted  to  $5,803,975  (national  cur- 
rencd'),  with  172  alarms.  Both  these  deiiartments  have  the  distin¬ 
guishing  feature  of  being  part  of  the  militarv  svstem  of  the  country. 
Officially  they  are  enrolled  under  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  but 
in  times  of  distrubance  the}'  are  subject  to  orders  of  a  militaiy  char¬ 
acter,  and  the  disciidine  maintained  is  much  more  niilitar\'  than  civil. 

Sanitation  in  Buenos  Aires  is  controlled  bj'  both  the  national  and 
the  municipal  authorities.  The  former  is  called  the  National  De- 
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partnient  of  Hygiene;  the  latter,  Assistencia  Publica,  or  Public  Aid 
Service.  The  national  body  controls  those  conditions  that  more 
directly  atl'ect  the  whole  country  through  the  ‘jateway  of  the  city. 
It  may  be  compared  to  the  Marine-Hospital  Service  in  the  United 
States,  or  rather  to  what  that  service  will  be  when  harmonized  with 
local  boards  of  health.  It  watches  over  sanitary  matters  at  the  port, 
regulates  vaccination,  inspects  drug  stores,  calls  the  attention  of  the 
municipality  to  unhygienic  conditions  it  may  detect  in  the  city,  sup¬ 
ports  the  city  authorities  in  cases  of  epidemics,  and  has  certain  ottices 
to  perform  in  all  duties  relating  to  hospitals  or  other  charitable  in- 


THE  PAVILION  FOR  ZEBUS  AT  THE  ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS,  BUENOS  AIRES,  ARGENTINE 

REPUBLIC. 


The  ZooIORical  Gardens  are  situated  in  the  larRe  and  i)eautifnl  Palmero  Park,  which  comprises  an 
area  ol  about  1,U00  acres.  Tlic  grounds  are  artistically  laid  out,  and  there  are  a  iinmher  of  artificial 
lakes,  as  well  as  attractive  walks  lined  with  shrtihhcry  and  trees.  The  principal  species  of  aiCmals 
are  housed  in  separate  buildings.  These  gardens  la-come  popular  resorts  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
at  which  time  thousands  of  people  visit  them  to  inspect  and  admire  the  large  collection  of  animals. 


stitutions.  The  Public  Aid  Service  has  a  more  intimate  function; 
it  has  charge  of  institutions  of  public  aid;  in  its  care  is  the  municipal 
laboratory,  the  bacteriologic  e.xaminations,  the  machinery  for  dis¬ 
infection,  and,  iierhajis  as  important  a  service  as  any,  it  has  active 
control  of  the  relief  ambulances  that  are  ready  for  all  emergencies 
and  offer  remarkably  efficacious  assi.stance  in  accidents  of  all  kinds. 

The  water  supply  and  sewer  system  of  the  city  are  virtually  de¬ 
partments  of  the  National  Government,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance 
is  paid  out  of  the  National  Treasurj',  but  it  must  be  noted  that  no  city 
in  the  world  has  a  superior  service,  and  that,  while  the  mortality 


NEW  MODEL  MARKET,  BEENOS  AIRES,  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

The  New  M(Klel  Market  of  Buenos  Aires  is  nniler  inunieipal  eontrol.  The  arrangement  is  good  and 
tile  liK’alion  eonvenient.  Tlie  greatest  neatness  and  eleanline.ss  are  observed  in  the  sale  of  RhmI 
l)r(Kluets,  and  tlie organization  and  management  of  the  market  is  a  eredit  to  the  mnnieipal  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  eity. 

building  "I  sewerage  system  can  be  described  in  general 

terms  as  that  of  discharge  into  the  River  Plate  below  the  city,  so  that 
it  is  finally  carried  out  to  sea  without  contaminating  surrounding 
intakes.  It  is  elaborately  devised,  is  modern  in  eveiy  Avay,  and,  as 
gravity  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  olf  the  sewage,  a  carefully  adjusted 
plan  of  pumps  and  relief  sewers  answers  every  requirement. 

The  docks  and  harbors  of  the  city  were  built  by  and  are  under  the 
management  of  the  National  (lovernment.  They  are  divided  into 
two  sections,  one  along  the  Riachuelo  forming  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  city;  the  other,  composed  of  the  north  and  south  docks  or 
basins,  lying  in  front  of  the  city  to  the  east  on  the  River  Plate. 


rate  on  account  of  this  service  has  demonstrably  declined  to  one  of 
the  lowest  among  cities  of  this  class,  provision  is  also  made  for  meet¬ 
ing  future  growth.  Water  is  taken  from  the  River  Plate  far  enough 
up  to  avoid  any  chance  of  pollution.  The  supiily  comes  from  wells 
driven  beneath  the  surface  of  the  river,  and  is  pumped  through  tun¬ 
nels  to  a  central  station  in  the  city.  Here  the  Avater  is  sedimented 
and  filtered,  and  is  then  distributed  to  all  portions  of  the  city.  The 
average  daih^  Avater  siqipl}"  for  1007  Avas  1*20  liters  (32  gallons)  per 
inhabitant,  but  jAarts  of  the  municipality  are  not  yet  reached  by  the 
system,  although  eveiy  effort  is  made  to  keej)  pace  Avith  the  rapid 
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The  public  li<rhtinjj  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  is  effected  in  four 
ways,  by  kerosene,  alcohol,  gas,  and  electricity.  There  ai'e  still  5,540 
oil  lamps  in  use  and  1,103  alcohol  lainj^s.  Of  gas  lamps  there  are 
'J4,707  (9,358  of  which  are  incandescent).  Electricity  is  supplied  to 
*2,375  lamjis  of  different  watts  ])ower.  There  are  3  private  gas  com¬ 
panies  with  87,203  subscribers,  and  rather  high  rates  for  the  supply. 
There  is  only  one  electric  company,  a  private  organization,  which  fur¬ 
nishes  current  for  both  illumination  and  power.  The  municipality 
lights  the  new  slaughterhouses  and  the  outlying  city  divisions  of 
Palermo,  Flores,  and  Belgrano. 

The  jmblic-school  system  is  partly  national,  partly  municipal,  al¬ 
though  it  is  all  under  the  authority  of  the  National  (Jovernment. 
There  are  primary,  secondary,  commercial,  industrial,  and  higher 
grades.  The  first  is  gratuitous  and  compulsory  for  children  from  (> 
to  14  yeai’s,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Council  of 
Education,  which  is  supported  by  funds  from  both  the  National  Treas¬ 
ury  and  certain  municipal  taxes.  In  Buenos  Aires  there  are  88.951 
public-school  children  in  attendance  in  the  primary  grade,  2,505  in 
the  secondary  grade,  1,250  in  the  Commercial  High  School  for  Boys, 
and  240  in  the  same  school  for  girls.  Other  schools  of  a  public  char¬ 
acter  advance  the  pupil  in  commercial  or  technical  and  industrial 
education,  and  finally  fhe  candidafe  for  a  degree  may  choose  a  course 
in  fhe  National  University  in  Buenos  Aires.  This  latter  is  not  co¬ 
educational.  There  are  also  fine  arts  schools  and  special  institutions 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  for  the  blind. 

Buenos  Aires  has  only  two  public  libraries,  the  National,  supported 
by  public  funds;  the  other,  called  the  Municipal  Library,  but  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  private  society.  The}*  are  not  developed  to  the  degree  of 
the  many  public  institutions  of  the  city. 

There  are  10  named  theaters,  besides  several  circuses  and  numerous 
cinematograph  exhibitions.  The  Opera,  but  which  will  hereafter 
be  in  the  new  Colon  Theater,  is  municipally  owned  and  managed, 
and  a  source  of  great  j^ride  to  the  city,  although  not  commercially  a 
paying  investment.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  taxjiayers  do  not  grumble 
over  the  cost,  so  long  as  they  are  sure  that  during  the  year  they  can 
see  and  hear  the  best  art  the  world  offers.  The  attendance  at  all 
theaters  during  the  last  year  was  4,897,450,  paying  for  their  amuse¬ 
ment  $0,481,045  national  currency.  That  the  inhabitants  love  enter¬ 
tainment  out  of  doors  as  well  as  in,  shows  itself  in  the  attendance  at 
the  Zoological  (larden,  which  was  1,033,000,  exclusive  of  school 
children  (47,000),  soldiers,  sailors,  and  infants.  This  garden  belongs 
to  the  municipality,  together  with  the  entire  park  system  within  the 
city  limits  of  nearly  10,000,000  (4  square  miles)  square  meters,  which 
includes  boulevards,  squares,  open  spaces,  and  hospital  gardens. 
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Tliere  are  !)  public  parks,  the  largest  of  ■which,  3  de  Febrero,  covers 
one-half  the  entire  area,  14  boulevards  and  gardens,  35  squares,  10 
open  sjiaces,  9  hospital  gardens,  and  8  additions  in  construction. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  j^revailing  style  of  house  construction 
is  ono-storied  and  that  the  city  has  planted  and  cares  for  150.850 
trees  outside  all  these  parks,  it  will  Ik'  seen  that  ample  breathing 
space  is  provided  by  the  municipalit}’. 

Buenos  Aires  controls  34  municipal  markets,  supervises  18  hos¬ 
pitals.  maintains  3  public  baths,  a  loan  and  savings  bank,  a  public 
slaughterhouse,  night  refuges,  a  crematory,  and  a  cemetery.  There 
is  a  penitentiaiy.  which  is  national,  and  a  city  house  of  correction 
for  males,  with  a  second  for  females. 

Local  traction  is  altogether  in  the  hands  of  private  initiative  and 
operation.  There  are  14  ti’action  companies,  5  l)eing  with  horse 
power  and  9  with  electric  power,  with  a  total  length  of  550  kilometers 
(345  miles)  over  which  the  zone  system  of  payment  is  maintained. 
They  carried  225.000.000  passengers  in  1907,  an  increase  of  49,000.000 
passengers  in  two  years;  (>.342  cai’riages,  1.327  automobiles,  77  motor 
cycles,  and  20.379  carts  add  to  the  means  of  locomotion.  The  streets 
were  the  scene  of  3,199  collisions  and  1.074  other  accidents. 

The  municipality  })ul)lishes  a  Monthly  Bulletin  and  a  Year-Book, 
both  full  of  statistical  and  ireneral  information. 


WILLIAM  WHEELWRIGHT 
A  NORTH  AMERICAN 
CAPTAIN  OF  INDUSTRY 

ml  ATTN  AMFRTCA  '  ' 

JL4#  JL  A.  X  ^  XlX  JL^JL  Mmd  A\  JL  XAl  #  «  #  < 


WITHIN  the  last  one  hundred  years  there  have  been  not  a 
few  noted  North  American  proniotors  of  enterprises  in 
Alexico,  the  West  Indies.  Central  America,  and  South 
America,  who  are  rej;arded  by  the  Latin  Americans  as 
among  their  greatest  benefactors.  One  of  the  most  i)reeminent  of 
all  these  promoters,  whosi*  memory  is  honored  throughout  Latin 
America,  and  whose  statue  is  standing  in  front  of  the  Merchants’ 
Exchange  Building,  in  Valparaiso,  is  the  late  Mr.  William  M^iieel- 
WRiGiiT,  of  Newburyport,  Massachusetts.  His  remarkable  career  is 
one  of  the  romances  of  modern  indu.strial  progress  and  educational 
enlightenment  in  the  southern  half  of  the  New  "World. 

MTlliam  ^Vheelwrigiit  was  born  in  Newburyport.  ^lassachusetts, 
30  miles  north  of  Boston,  or  an  hour's  ride  from  that  city  by  express 
train,  March  10,  1798.  He  came  from  that  sturdy  Puritan  stock  of 
New  England  which  has  so  powerfully  contributed  toward  making 
the  United  States  one  of  the  great  enlightened  nations  of  the  world. 
Not  a  few  of  his  ancestors  rendered  conspicuous  military  service  dur¬ 
ing  the  protracted  French  and  Indian  wars,  and  his  uncle,  Abraham 
^ViiEELWRiGHT,  of  Newburvport,  Massachusetts,  served,  during  the 
North  American  Kevolution,  under  Washington,  was  captured  by 
the  British  and  transported  to  England,  but  finally  escaped  back  to 
America. 

After  the  war,  in  partnership  with  his  brother,  Ebexezer,  MTlliam 
W^iiEELWRiGHT  established  a  large  and  profitable  business  with  the 
West  Indies.  He  died  April  19,  1873,  at  the  advanced  age  of  95. 

Although  Newburyport  is  still  one  of  the  minor  cities  of  the  United 
States,  it  has  had  a  very  interesting  history,  and  is  celebrated  for 
having  been  the  birthplace  of  the  elder  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
the  uncompromising  abolitionist  and  friend  of  the  slaves.  The  city 
has  ever  had  a  deserved  reputation  for  the  exceptional  public  spirit 
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of  its  inhabitants.  Its  ci'ineterii's  contain  the  names  of  the  Danas. 
PiLLsm  RYS,  and  those  of  other  families  who  have  furnished  philan¬ 
thropists,  statesmen,  heroes,  lawyers,  journalists,  and  captains  of  in¬ 
dustry  who  have  notably  contributed  toward  makin*;  the  United 
States  the  splendid  and  "reat  republic  which  it  has  become. 

The  city  is  not  a  maritime  port,  but  it  has  its  custom-house,  as  it 
lies  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Parker  Piver,  which  is  really  the  mouth 
of  the  Merrimack,  and  flows  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  A  sand  bar 
obstructs  the  access  of  Newburyport  to  the  open  sea.  but  in  the  boy¬ 
hood  days  of  William  Wiieelwrioiit  it  vied  with  Boston  and  Salem, 
Mass.,  in  the  importance  of  its  international  commerce,  and  it  carried 
on  an  important  trade  with  Mexico,  the  AVest  Indies.  Central  America, 
and  South  America.  Alonj?  the  water  front  the  observant  visitor  may 
still  see  the  wharves  and  warehouses  of  its  former  merchants,  ship¬ 
builders,  and  sea  captains. 

Such,  then,  bein^  the  environment  in  which  AVilliam  AViieel- 
WRic.nT  spent  his  Innhood  days,  it  is  not  surprisin<j  that  he  early 
evinced  an  intense  desire  to  follow  a  seafariii"  life,  the  more  so,  jier- 
haps,  as,  in  those  times  of  slow-jroinjr  sailing;  vessels  of  sli<rht  tonnafie, 
there  was  a  weird  and  often  terrible  fascination  in  tales  of  the  perils 
of  the  deep,  and  of  stanch  wooden  ships  that  luul  traversed  the  oceans 
and  were  never  heard  of  afriiin.  II is  wishes  were  at  leiifrth  gratified, 
and  when  he  was  10  years  old  he  shipped  as  a  cabin  boy  on  a  vessel 
bound  for  the  AVest  Indies.  He  rose  rajiidly  throuji^h  all  the  f^rades, 
until  at  the  end  of  three  years  he  became  a  captain,  in  1817.  lie  Avas 
now  destined  to  "o  throu"h  a  number  of  excitiujj  adventures,  once 
sufferin"  shiiiwreck  in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  another  occasion 
barely  escaping  assassination  throu"h  a  mutinous  sailor. 

At  25,  in  1823,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a  sailing 
vessel,  the  R/fihif/  Sf(ti\  bound  from  Xewburyport  for  Buenos  Aires. 
After  a  long  voyage  the  ship  entered  the  broad  estuary  of  the  Plata 
Kiver,  but  stranded  on  what  is  known  as  the  Ortiz  Bank  and  became 
a  total  loss.  After  hard  exertions  in  a  rowboat  the  crew  succeeded 
in  reaching  a  friendly  Indian  settlement  in  the  interior,  where  they 
were  hospitably  treated.  Mr.  Wiieelavright  preserved  his  equa¬ 
nimity  in  the  midst  of  this  disaster,  and  was  offered  by  his  employer, 
Mr.  Barlet,  of  Xewburyport,  the  command  of  another  vessel  if  he 
would  return.  Our  hero,  however,  perceived  that  he  had  a  mission 
to  iierform  in  South  America,  on  the  Atlantic  and  south  temperate 
shore  of  which  he  had  Ix'en  so  strangely  cast.  He  was  to  become,  in 
the  language  of  his  Argentine  biographer,  Senor  Alberdi,  “  a  new 
Hernanik)  Cortes,  who  remained  in  the  land  of  his  shipwreck  to  con¬ 
quer  its  soil,  not  by  arms,  but  by  steam ;  not  for  Spain,  but  for  civiliza¬ 
tion;  not  for  all-absorbing  Xorth  America,  but  to  assure  to  South 
America  the  sovereign  possession  of  herself.” 
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Althoujrh  he  was  now  cut  off  by  thousands  of  miles  from  his  home 
and  all  friends,  he  wasted  no  time  in  useless  repinin",  but  jrhully 
accepted  the  position  of  supercar«;o  in  a  ship  jroiii"  to  Valparaiso, 
and  after  a  tempestuous  voyajie  throu"li  the  danjrerous  Strait  of 
Majrellan,  and  thence  northward  up  the  Pacific  coast,  he  arrived  at  his 
destination.  He  possessed,  fortunately,  an  excellent  command  of  the 
Spanish  lan<rna"e.  trained  powers  of  observation,  determination,  rare 
tact,  and  jrreat  executive  ability.  He  perceived  that  somethinir  more 
was  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  South  America  than  mere  political 
independence  from  Spain  or  any  other  foreijrn  power — that  her  in¬ 
habitants  required,  above  all.  the  develojunent  of  all  her  resources  and 
the  lilessinjrs  of  commerce  and  iiulustrv.  Undeterred  by  obstructive 
and  reactionary  influences,  he  accordinjrly  «et  to  work  to  advocate 
public  and  jnivate  sanitary  improvements,  the  construction  of  pis 
works,  the  paviiifr  of  streets  in  Valparaiso  and  other  cities  of  Chile, 
and  the  buildinjr  of  lijrht-houses  and  docks. 

In  18-24  he  was  appointed  United  States  Consul  at  (luayaquil.  Re¬ 
public  of  Ecuador,  then  the  most  important  port  on  the  Pacific  coast 
of  South  America.  This  ]iosition  in  those  days  was  equivalent  in 
prestip'  to  that  of  beiiifr  an  ambassador,  and,  as  the  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  frreat  neutral  power,  with  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
]X'tty  jealousies  and  ambitions  which  then  unfortunately  distracted 
the  various  South  American  republics,  he  was  enabled  to  wield  a  great 
influence  for  the  restoration  of  harmony  and  good  will.  His  consecra¬ 
tion  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties  was  not  affected  by  personal 
reverses;  such,  for  example,  as  the  total  destruction  by  fire  of  all  his 
personal  jiroperty. 

Hr.  WnEELWKUiiiT  finally  removed  to  Valparaiso,  Chile,  then  an 
insignificant  and  exposed  iiort.  Under  his  directing  genius,  its  aspect 
was  quickly  changed,  adetpiate  docks  were  constructed,  radical  sani¬ 
tary  reforms  were  inaugurated,  pure  water  was  furnished  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Valparaiso  by  means  of  proper  waterworks,  and  other 
improvements  were  started.  His  restless  activity  was  felt  along  the 
entire  western  or  I’acific  coast  of  South  America,  from  Valparaiso 
to  Panama,  while  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  voyages  of  exjilora- 
tion,  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  or  discovering  natural  products 
useful  for  commercial  exploitation,  such  as  coal,  saltpeter,  borax, 
lime,  copper  and  other  minerals  and  substances  which  now  constitute 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  industrial  prosperity  of  South  America. 
His  most  notable  achievement  was  the  skill  and  daring  with  which 
he  introduced  steam  navigation  along  the  coasts  of  South  America. 
He  had  many  obstacles  to  overcome  and  his  startling  proposals  were 
at  first  coldly  received,  but  he  secured  at  length  official  conc-essions 
from  Chile,  Bolivia.  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Colombia.  He  had  now 
taken  a  long  step  toward  the  consummation  of  his  enterprise,  but  he 
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completely  lacked  the  capital  to  carry  it  forward.  The  question  arose : 
In  what  quarter  could  he  find  financial  backinjr?  He  turned  at  first 
to  his  own  native  country,  the  ITiited  States,  but  Americans,  with  the 
fatal  blindness  which  has  ever  characterized  them  in  their  commercial 
dealinjrs  with  Latin- 
America,  looked  coldly 
on  a  project  which 
promised  no  immediate 
returns  in  profits,  lie 
was  ol)li<red,  therefore, 
to  endeavor  to  interest 
British  capitalists. 

IVith  this  object  in  view, 
he  repaired  to  Great 
Britain  in  IS.'IS.  and  vis¬ 
ited  Glasfrow  and  Lon¬ 
don.  Tn  the  latter  me¬ 
tropolis  he  secured  the 
cooperation  of  the  en¬ 
tire  press,  interested 
such  scientists  as  the 
eminent  Sir  Clements 
B.  Markiiaai,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  "eo^rapher.  and.  as 
the  result  of  his  propa- 
jranda.  induced  leading 
British  capitalists  to 
form  a  company,  under 
the  name  of  “  The  Pa¬ 
cific  Steam  Navigation 
Company."  which  read¬ 
ily  obtained  a  royal 
charter  of  incorpora¬ 
tion.  and  of  which  the 
directors  appointed  Mr. 

Wiieelwrkjiit  chief  su¬ 
perintendent.  A  capi¬ 
tal  of  $1,250,000,  di- 
A’ided  into  5.000  shares, 
was  subscribed.  Two 
sister  steamers,  the 

Chile  and  the  Pcrxi^  of  700  tons  and  150  horsepower  each  were  built 
by  ^lessrs.  Young  &  Company,  of  Limehouse,  England. 

E.xcitement  was  tremendous  when  these  two  sister  steamers,  the 
result  of  six  years  of  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  Mr,  AViieel- 


This  statno  was  crectiKl  in  Valparaiso,  Chile,  in  1876,  funds  for 
this  pnrfK>so  havint?  been  obtained  by  popular  subscriptions 
In  Chile  and  tlie  Argentine  Kepnl)lie.  One  of  the  principal 
advocates  of  j)erpetiiatitig  the  memory  of  Mr.  Wheelwright 
through  the  ert“Ction  of  this  statue  was  the  late  Dr.  J.  B. 
Alberdi,  the  distinguished  Argentine  statesman. 
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WKKiiiT,  successfully  passed  (hroujifli  the  Strait  of  Magellan  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1840,  and  made  their  startling  appearance  in  the  ports  of  Val- 
j)araiso,  Chile,  and  Callao,  Pern.  Their  arrival  at  Ahilparaiso  on 
the  l()th  of  October,  as  the  lirst  trans-Atlantic  liners  ever  to  traverse 
the  waters  of  South  America,  was  welcomed  with  deafening  salvos 
of  artillery  from  all  the  Chilean  warships  and  forts.  The  population 
turned  out  en  iiki-shc.  Four  thousand  peo})le  occupied  every  point  of 
vantage  on  the  heights  overlooking  the  hay  of  Valparaiso,  in  order 
to  feast  their  eyes  on  what  to  them  was  an  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world.  Military  bands  were  playing  music,  while  Mr.  M'heelwrioiit, 
from  the  deck  of  the  Chile,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  was  bowing  his 
acknowledgments  to  the  wildly  cheering  spectators. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  Chile  and  Peru,  the  modern  era  of  commerce 
was  inaugurated  in  South  America.  Compared  with  the  mammoth 
jialatial  trans-Atlantic  and  trans-Pacific  vessels  of  the  present  day, 
those  two  little  steamers,  each  of  TOO  tons,  l.TO  horsepower,  180  feet 
long,  JlO  beam,  and  15  depth  of  hold,  with  cabin  accommodation  for 
150  passengers,  and  capable  of  receiving  300  tons  of  merchandise, 
were  modest,  indeed.  Their  advent,  however,  marked  a  peaceful, 
iHUieficent  revolution  of  the  most  far-reaching  consequences,  and  the 
master  genius  which  had  brought  them  into  active  service  was  worthy 
of  all  the  honors  and  tributes  usually  accorded  to  great  generals  and 
admirals  returning  from  a  successful  war. 

Similar  demonstrations  were  extended  when  these  vessels  steamed 
into  the  port  of  Callao,  Peru.  Besides  the  popular  demonstration, 
the  President  of  the  IJepublic,  acconqianied  by  the  entire  diplomatic 
corjjs  accredited  to  that  country,  went  on  board  the  Peru,  where  a 
sunq)tous  baiupiet  was  served  in  the  sdlou,  at  which  over  100  persons 
sat.  Mr.  WiiKELWRiGirr,  in  answer  to  the  congratulations  of  the 
President,  explained  the  advantages  South  America  would  enjoy 
through  the  oix*rations  of  the  new  steamship  conqiany,  and  predicted 
that  new  and  prosperous  communities  would  grow  up  in  Australia, 
Japan,  and  the  farthest  Antipodes,  and  that  South  America  would 
have  a  very  large  share  of  the  extensive  foreign  commerce  of  the 
Asiatic  Orient. 

All  difliculties  in  the  way  of  successfully  establishing  steam  navi¬ 
gation  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America  were  not  yet  over¬ 
come.  but  Mr.  ^ViiEELWRK.HT  met  all  obstacles  with  the  indomitable 
energy,  patience,  and  skill  for  which  he  was  ever  noted.  Important 
as  steamships  were,  he  regarded  them  as  but  only  one  step  in  the 
mlemption  of  the  land  of  his  adoption.  He  knew  that  they  must  be 
supplemented  by  railways.  Ilis  first  undertaking  in  that  direction 
was  at  Copiapd,  in  the  desert  region  of  Atacama,  northern  Chile,  the 
extremely  rich  coi)per  and  silver  mines  of  which  were  practically 
worthless  because  Copiapo  lay  J)0  miles  inland  from  the  nearest  port. 
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Caldera,  on  the  Pacific,  with  which  it  was  connected  onlj’  by  an  al¬ 
most  impassable  wajron  road.  AVheelwright  at  once  set  to  work, 
and  quickly  converted  the  sleepy  fishing  village  of  Caldera  into  a 
thriving  seaport,  with  ample  docks,  the  population,  in  the  course  of 
one  single  year,  18.>l-18.'):i,  rising  from  800  souls  to  more  than  2,000. 
lie  then  organized  a  company,  with  a  capital  of  $3,700,000  and  with 
the  aid  of  two  American  engineers,  built  a  railway  from  Caldera  to 
the  mines  of  Copiapd,  by 
the  most  direct  route  to 
the  foothills  of  a  low 
spur  of  the  Andes, 
miles.  This  railway,  in 
those  days,  was  a  marvel 
of  engineering  construc¬ 
tion,  and  trains  of  ore 
could  be  brought  right 
uj)  to  the  wharves  of  Cal¬ 
dera,  where  the  minerals 
could  be  loaded  upon 
steamers. 

He  now  turned  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  then  wild 
and  sjiarsidy  settled 
pampa  or  prairie  region 
of  the  Argentine  Kepub- 
lic,  1,500  miles  long  by  a 
thousand  wide,  at  that 
time  a  fertile  Avilderness 
like  the  great  western 
prairies  of  the  United 
States  in  the  early  for¬ 
ties'  and  fifties.  This  Avas 
an  ideal  country  for  rail¬ 
road  construction,  and  he 
conceiA’ed  the  plan  of 
building  a  raihvay  from 
Caldera,  on  the  Chilean 
side,  through  the  moun¬ 
tain  pass  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  thence  on 
across  the  pampas  to  the  port  of  Rosario,  Argentina,  on  the  majestic 
Ihxrana  RiA'er,  189  miles  aboA'e  Buenos  Aires.  The  region  adjoining 
the  pass  of  San  F rancisco  is  rich  in  minerals,  and  the  pass  is,  during 
the  entire  year,  sufficiently  free  from  snoAv  and  ice  to  render  rajxid 
and  uninterrupted  transit  over  it  perfectly  feasible  if  a  properly  con¬ 
structed  and  equipped  raihvay  Avere  in  operation,  across  the  route 


silver  TROrilY. 

This  trophy  was  presented  to  Mr.  William  AA'hcchvright,  chief 
superiiitciuleiit  of  the  I’acilic  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
by  the  commereiai  community  of  A’aliiaraiso,  Chile,  ax'  a 
testimoniai  of  their  appreciation,  .lanuary  lA,  1S42.  The 
inscription  on  the  trophy  is  as  follows:  “  I’rescntcd  hy  the 
Commercial  Community  of  A'alnaraiso  to  William  AVheel¬ 
wright,  Esij.,  Chief  Supcrintemicnt  of  'he  1‘acitie  Steam 
Navigation  Companj,  ns  a  Testimonial  of  their  Respect 
and  Esteem  of  his  Character  and  their  Admiration  of  His 
Merits.” 
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surveyed  by  two  prominent  American  engineers  employed  by  ^Ir. 
Wheelwright.  This  proposal  for  a  transandean  railway  between 
Chile  and  the  Argentine  Kepublic  was  not  generally  favorably  con¬ 
sidered  at  the  time  Mr.  Wheelwright  proposed  it,  but  it  Avill  some 
day  doubtless  be  constructed,  as  he  suggested,  when  its  great  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  advantages  are  realized.  Wheelwright,  how¬ 
ever,  had  the  satisfaction  of  building  the  first  really  important  rail¬ 
way  in  the  Argentine  Kepublic,  'idb  miles  long,  from  the  port  of 
Kosario  to  Cordova  City,  Central  Argentina,  in  spite  of  seventeen 
years  of  constant  reverses,  due  to  civil  strife  in  the  Kepublic,  and  the 
six  years  of  foreign  war  which  the  allied  South  American  Kepublics 
of  Argentina  and  Cruguay.  together  with  Brazil,  then  an  empire 
under  I)oM  Pedro  II,  waged  against  Paraguay.  At  length  better 
days  for  the  peace  and  harmony  of  South  America  dawned,  and,  on 
the  Kith  of  May.  1870.  the  railway  was  solemnly  inaugurated  and 
opened  to  the  public,  with  the  most  imposing  military,  religious,  and 
civil  ceremonies. 

Mr.  Wheelwright’s  last  public  service  for  South  America  was  the 
construction  of  a  railway  from  Buenos  Aires  to  its  natural  iiort,  the 
Bay  of  Ensenada  (now  rechristened  the  Bay  of  La  Plata),  which 
was  formally  opened  to  the  public,  with  the  most  elaborate  cere¬ 
monies,  on  the  31st  of  December,  fifty  years  after  Wheelwright  had 
lK*en  so  strangely  shipwrecked  in  South  America,  near  this  siiot. 
He  contemplated,  in  connection  with  this  railway,  constructing  ex¬ 
tensive  docks  and  warehouses  at  the  port  of  La  Plata,  but  physical 
infirmities  prevented  him  from  carrying  these  2)r<)jects  into  execution. 

This  high-minded  North  American  benefactor  of  South  America 
had  suffered  many  bereavements  in  his  own  family  circle,  and  his 
health  utterly  breaking  down  in  1873,  he  sailed  from  Buenos  Aires 
for  London,  where  he  received  every  attention  which  the  most  exjiert 
medical  skill  and  nursing  could  devise.  Nevertheless  his  health 
rapidly  failed,  and.  surrounded  by  his  loving  family,  he  ex2iired 
on  the  28th  of  Se2itember,  1873.  Ilis  remains  were  trans2)orted  to 
his  birth2)lace,  Newbury2)ort,  Massachusetts,  and  interred,  amid  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  sorrow  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  in  the  beautiful 
Oak  Hill  Cemetery.  A  chaste  and  artistic  marble  monument,  in  kee2)- 
ing  with  his  Puritan  spirit,  and  brought  over  from  Italy,  marks  the 
last  resting  2ilace  of  this  wonderful  industrial  2iioneer  of  the  southern 
half  of  the  New  World. 

His  death  was  sincerely  mourned  throughout  Latin  America, 
(irateful  Argentina  and  Chile  did  not  forget  their  noble  Puritan 
benefactor,  and  in  187().  three  years  after  his  decease,  and  as  the 
result  of  2)02iular  subscri2)tions  in  both  Ke2mblics,  a  S2)lendid  statue  of 
him  was  erected  and  unveiled  in  front  of  the  Merchants’  Exchange  of 
Val2)araiso. 


GOLD  MINING  IN 
COLOMBIA  AND  PERU 


IX  the  minds  of  many  people  the  Antles  exist  as  a  single  well-defined 
mountain  range  extending  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  Pata¬ 
gonia,  iDarallel  and  near  to  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  Continent  of 
South  America.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  great  South  American 
mountain  system  presents  scarcely  anywhere  throughout  its  extent  a 
well-defined  range.  ]Most  often  there  are  several  ranges,  sometimes 
approximately  parallel,  then  again  appearing  as  otfshoots,  the  one  to 
the  other,  and  sometimes  for  hundreds  of  miles  with  not  even  the 
.semblance  of  contiguity,  simply  great  mountain  masses  dropped 
down,  a2>parently  hazard. 

In  Colombia  the  Andes  divide  into  three  loosely  constructed  chains, 
running  in  a  general  north  and  south  direction,  and  known  as  the 
Eastern,  Central,  and  Western  Cordilleras.  Between  the  Eastern  and 
the  Western,  and  divided  b}’  the  Central  Cordilleras,  are  the  two  deej) 
longitudinal  valleys  of  the  Cauca  and  the  Magdalena.  In  the  north 
there  is  the  great  of  Santa  !Marta,  considered  by  some  as  not  a 

part  of  the  Andean  system;  and  to  the  noi’thwest  lies  the  Atrato  Valley 
between  the  low  hills  marking  the  southern  limit  of  the  Central 
American  chain  which  extends  down  into  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  and 
the  northern  limit  of  the  Western  Cordilleras.  The  Western  and 
Central  Cordilleras  are  much  richer  in  ores  than  the  Eastern. 

The  north  central  2)rimary  de2JOsits  include  the  districts  of  Keme- 
dios,  Santa  Bosa  de  Osos,  Anori  Amalfi,  and  San  Pedro. 

The  ores  of  these  districts  are  generally  of  the  familiar  quartz- 
snl2)hide  ty2:)e.  The  surface  ores  are  often  a  rusty  brown  quartz, 
locally  called  Colorado.  The  sul2)hide  is  a  pyrite  in  the  unoxidized 
ores,  with  which  a2)2w«i’i^  often  galena  and  blende.  In  some  places  the 
2)yrite  is  re25laced  by  arseno25yrite.  The  gold  is  very  often  visible  as 
coarse  scales  and  is  of  a  fineness  usualh'  about  0.600  or  over. 

The  ores  of  the  we.stern  deposits  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Cordil¬ 
leras  and  the  slo2)e  of  the  Atrato  Valley  are  similar  in  tjqie  to  the 
central  de2)Osits.  The  southern  de2>osits,  on  the  contrary,  differ  in 
character  from  the  other  two  main  groups.  These  ores  are  mainly 
blende  with  2)yi’ite  and  galena,  antimony  re2)lacing  the  arcenic  of  the 
northern  deposits.  They  are  auriferous  silver  ores  in  quartz  and 
argentiferous  gold  ores  in  magnesite  and  calcite.  The  southern  de- 
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posits  incliule  those  in  the  neifrhhorliood  of  Titirihi.  Supia,  Manizales, 
ami  Caranianta. 

The  prineipai  mines  in  Antiocpiia  are  gold  mines. 

Prof.  IIexrv  W.  XiciiOLS,  of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  who  I 

made  an  examination  of  the  Colombian  ores  collected  for  exhibit  at  | 

the  World's  Cohnnhian  Exposition  by  Sehor  F.  Pereira  Ga.aiba,  a 
mining  engineer  of  Bogota,  says: 

The  ores  of  ('olonibia  are  of  two  classes,  those  occurriii};  in  quartz  in  fissure  | 

veins  of  tlie  ordinary  t.vpe,  and  tliose  formed  l)y  si'jireKation  from  the  surround-  1 

iiif;  r(Kk.  The  fissure  vein  deposits  are  tliose  of  Xorth-f'entral  .\ntioquia,  and  | 

present  no  feature  of  esiiecdal  interest.  Tlie  otlier  dei»osits,  formed  iiy  sejirefta-  j 

tion  from  tiie  surroundiii};  lavas,  differ  in  character  according'  to  the  nature  of  | 

the  material  in  wliich  tiiey  ocrur.  In  all  deposits  of  the  swond  class,  the  pre-  f 

vailinj:  sulphide  is  blende.  Thost'  in  andesite  and  other  lavas  have  a  (piartz  | 

{laiifrue,  and  are  of  metasomatlc  orifiin.  Some,  if  not  all,  are  in  hrecriated  | 

zoiu*s,  in  which  the  frafnnents  are  both  replaced  by  and  cemented  with  the  ore-  f 

beariii};  quartz.  .Ml  stages  of  replacement  may  be  tracinl  in  the  specimens. 

The  ores  in  the  tufts  form  the  most  interestiii}'  class.  They  differ  much  from 
the  ahove-mentloned  deposits,  although  tlie  two  kinds  sometimes  occur  within  I 

a  few  miles  of  each  other.  The  tuffs,  formed  of  comminuted  lavas,  decompose 
very  rapidly,  especially  under  the  influence  of  the  hot,  acid  waters  which  ac¬ 
company  volcanic  ernptions  and  often  jiersist  for  many  years  after.  The  decay 
of  the  ferro-mafiuesian  and  lime-bearin;'  minerals  of  the  tuffs  forms,  as  the 
jran;;ue  of  thest>  ores,  sometimes  dolomite  and  sometimes  calcite.  The  veins  are  I 

very  narrow  and  irrejtular,  one  of  the  most  important  reaching  a  width  of  less 
than  2  inches.  Often  in  jilace  of  a  single  vein  there  is  a  zone  of  branching  dolo¬ 
mite  or  calcite  threads  in  the  tuff.  'Phesi*  fi'atures  are  evidence  of  a  deposit  ? 

formed  by  a  leaching  of  the  surrounding  tuff.  j 

The  great  bulk  of  the  gold  niining  in  Colombia  has  been  from 
secondary  deposits.  From  these  alluvial  deposits — placers — came  I 

all  the  gold  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  earh’^  Spaniards.  There  are  : 

no  reliable  statistics  of  the  amount  of  gold  produced  In'  the  Co- 
lomhian  mines  in  the  earlj'  Spanish  days,  but  even  in  these  days,  % 

when  we  are  accustomed  to  gold  and  silver  production  on  a  large 
scale,  the  bidk  of  gold  with  which  the  royal  treasure  ships  of  Ilis 
Most  Christian  ^lajesty,  sailing  from  the  Spanish  Main,  carried  to 
Spain  would  appear  tremendous.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
mines  of  Colombia  alone  produced  more  gold  during  a  single  fiftt' 
years  of  Spanish  occujiancy  than  had  been  mined  in  all  the  world 
jirior  to  the  time  of  Colujibus.  Senor  Vicexte  IIestrepo,  in  his 
study  of  the  subject,  estimates  that  the  province  of  Antioquia  up  to 
1882  had  produced  $252,000,000  in  gold  and  silver.  This  is  a  con-  ' 

servative  estimate  and  far  below  that  of  many  other  writers.  ; 

The  methods  were  crude  in  the  extreme,  but  with  Avater  abundant  i 

and  labor  cheap  the  results  AA-ere  great.  Fray  Pedro  Snidx  gives  a  ! 

little  picture  of  the  alluvial  placers  at  Remedios: 

This  is  one  of  the  richest  territories  man  lias  discovered.  From  the  lieds  of 
its  creeks  and  lirooks  the  Indians  have  gathertnl  grains  of  gold  as  large  as  I 


A  DREDGER  AT  WORK  IN  ANTIOQUIA  DISTRICT,  COLOMBIA. 

These  dredges  have  a  rapacity  of  I.tO  cubic  yards  of  alluvial  gravel  per  hour.  Their  operation  is 
so  economical  that  a  yield  of  gold  to  tlie  value  of  1-5  cents  i)er  yard  will  net  a  protit  of  30  to  60  per 
cent.  A  large  part  of  the  gold  fields  of  Colombia  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  make  these  machines 
peculiarly  adaptable  for  the  development  of  the  industry. 

which  was  the  outward  sign  of  their  existence;  they  offered  then  to  seek  for 
those  veins,  which  they  succeeded  in  finding  at  the  sources  of  the  streams  they 
ascended,  and  tlie  result  in  many  iilaces  was  the  profit  which  we  have  men¬ 
tioned. 

The  veins  spoken  of  by  Fray  Pedro  w’ere  elevated  placers  or  beds 
of  disintegrated  mineral  formed  by  the  slow  wearing  away  of  the 
auriferous  earth  as  the  streams  deepen  their  beds.  Thej^  are  called 
mines  of  aventadero  and  are  much  richer  than  the  beds  of  manto. 

F urther  on  the  excellent  friar  says : 

I  visited  several  of  these  mines  in  the  year  ir>13,  in  particular  one  called 
Lotna  Rica.  I  saw  negro  women  who  by  scratching  up  the  earth  with  their 


grains  of  wheat  or  chickpeas  and  many  even  larger  than  hazelnuts.  The  city 
was  so  near  the  mines  that  everybody  engaged  in  mining;  and  so  large  an 
amount  of  gold  was  gathered  in  a  few  days  that  the  people  soon  quit  working 
for  it.  Then  negro  slaves  were  bought  and  stnt  in  gangs  by  the  merchants  of 
Cartagena,  while  the  Indians  occupied  themselves  in  cultivating  corn.  As  a 
result  of  this,  in  two  years  the  few  Spaniards  wlio  lived  in  Uemedios  had  be¬ 
come  the  richest  men  in  the  Indies;  some  20  who  formed  the  cldef  i)art  of  the 
I)opulation  owning  more  than  2,(K)0  negro  slaves:  a  week's  labor  of  a  single 
slave  produced  at  least  !i!10  in  gold,  many  found  as  much  in  one  day,  some  .$30, 
some  .$40,  some  .$100,  and  a  negro  upon  one  occasion  obtained  ^.KK)  in  a  single 
day.  For  some  time  Capt.  l)iK<io  m;  Ospina  extracted  .$2,000  a  week,  and  he 
himself  told  me  some  time  ago  that  he  laid  paid  the  King,  as  a  fifteenth  part 
of  the  gold  (the  royal  tax)  he  had  miiu'd.  more  than  .$(M),(KK). 

This  gold  was  found  liy  the  negroes  and  Indians,  who  extracted  it  in  two 
ways;  at  first  it  was  gold  which  they  called  the  overtlow  of  the  veins  and 
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tiiijiers  at  the  d(K)rs  of  their  houses  and  washing  it  obtained  .$2  or  $.‘5  in  gold.  | 

In  fact,  everybody  was  loade<l  with  it  from  the  youiiKest  to  tlie  oldest,  so  that  I 

it  ai)i)eared  as  if  the  earth  had  made  its  last  will  and  testament  and  divided  its 
great  wealth  among  ail  its  children. 

The  alluvial  deposits  are  of  four  kinds:  First,  deposits  in  the 
actual  bed  of  runniii"  streams;  second,  low  banks  formed  by  the 
ancient  bed  of  the  stream;  third,  hijih  banks  or  mines  of  arentadero, 
and,  fourth,  hill  mines,  situated  in  elevated  plains  above  the  level  of 
streams  and  so  jilaced  by  the  uiiheaval  of  the  land  after  the  placer 
formation. 

In  jtractically  all  of  these  the  deposits  of  jfold  rest  upon  a  rock 
foi-mation  under  layers  more  or  less  thick  of  sand,  clay,  and  con¬ 
glomerate.  I 

The  more  recent  alluvial  deposits  are  in  the  sands  of  the  numerous  I 

rivers  and  brooks.  I 

The  alluvial  gold  of  Colombia  occurs  in  many  forms.  F roni  fine  | 

dust  passing  through  grains  more  or  le.ss  laminated,  rounded,  angular,  I 

acicular,  crystallized,  and  curled.  | 

In  Antioquia,  as  a  rule,  nuggets  of  any  considerable  size  are  rare, 
although  they  are  occasionally  found  in  weight  up  to  ."•OO  grams. 

Senor  Vincente  IIestrepo,  in  his  Study  of  the  Gold  and  Silver 
Mines  of  Colombia,  says  that  in  Antioquia  the  forms  of  the  crystals  ■ 

in  which  gold  is  found  are: 

The  cube  which  is  very  rare.  ; 

The  cub(*-(K  tahetlroii.  j 

The  octahedron,  the  form  most  fre(]uently  met  with  and  subject  to  the  most  ' 

capricious  irregularities,  sometimes  four  of  its  faces  jippearing  elongatetl,  chang¬ 
ing  their  triangular  form  into  imperfect  quadrilaterals  and  liaving  the  asi)ect  of  I 

tablets,  sometimes  with  surfaces  prolongetl  and  more  or  less  concave  terminating  ‘ 

in  an  edge,  again  with  hollow  faces,  which  is  very  commonly  ihe  case  in  the  ! 

octahetlron,  ov  the  concave  surfaces  have  disappeared,  leaving  only  a  shell  in 
which  the  edges  of  the  crystals  form  triangles. 

The  rhomboidal  dodecahedron,  rather  uncommon. 

The  trapezohedron,  after  the  octahedron  the  most  common  form. 

Pentagonal  dodecaheilrons  and  tetrahedrons,  occasionally  encountered  in  half 
formed  state. 

A.  I)i  I'RENOY  in  his  Traite  de  iSIineralogie  says  that  the  crystals  or  ! 

crystallized  points  of  gold  are  frequently  found  projecting  out  of  the 
earth  and  that  this  is  the  case  in  no  other  country. 

All  the  gold  of  Antioquia  carries  silver,  but  in  quantities  varying  ] 

more  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  world.  The  gold  of  California,  [ 

Colorado,  Australia,  South  Africa,  the  Ural  Mountains,  Chile,  and  ^ 

Canada  rarely  exceeds  15  per  cent  in  silver.  It  averages  far  below  ^ 

this  figui’e,  in  most  cases  below  5  per  cent.  In  Antioquia  placer  gold  f 

carries  from  3.5  to  30.1  per  cent  silver,  and  the  quartz  gold  from  8.2 
to  50  per  cent  silver. 
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The  gold  of  the  San  Matias  jilacer  is  O-hG")  fine,  that  of  the  El 
Canneii  is  0.(>34  fine.  Between  these  two  there  is  almost  every  degree 
of  fineness  from  0.1)30  down  to  O.O.'iO.  The  Quiuria  quartz  gold  is 
0.919  and  that  of  Sarral  is  only  0.500  fine,  and  there  is  the  same  varia¬ 
tion  between  the  other  mines  as  with  the  placer  deposits. 

In  the  same  mine  and  even  in  the  same  vein  the  combination  Avill 
vary,  so  that  the  figures  for  the  several  mines  can  be  taken  as  only 
apiiroximate.  The  limit  in  some  veins  is  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty 
thousandths,  and  even  more. 

In  the  jilacers  the  combination  is  more  constant,  although  occasion¬ 
ally  the  variation  is  considerable.  For  example,  the  gold  of  the 
Porce  near  Dos  Bocas  is  0.820,  while  that  at  Barbosa,  on  the  same 
river,  is  0.702. 

One  of  the  marked  characteristics  of  Colombian  gold  is  its  bril¬ 
liant  yellow  color. 

The  secondary  deposits  of  Colombia  are  by  no  means  exhausted. 
There  is  still  good  and  even  rich  pay  dirt  for  many  years  to  come, 
under  the  conditions  of  the  largest  hydraulic  operations.  But  the 
great  future  for  gold  and  silver  mining  in  Colombia,  as  elsewhere, 
is  in  the  primary  quartz  deposits.  Placer  mining  the  world  over  is 
more  or  less  of  a  lottery,  i)erhaps  less  a  lottery  in  the  Andes  than  in 
most  other  places,  but  still  without  its  surprises  for  good  or  bad. 
Quartz  mining,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  stable  and  the  returns  in  the 
long  run  are  much  greater.  What  is  needed  in  Colombia  is  more 
mining  capital  and  better  and  more  modern  methods  of  operating. 

The  very  name  of  Peru  is  synonymous  with  gold.  The  tale  of  the 
immense  ransom  of  the  ill-fated  Atahualpa  who,  after  having  been 
taken  prisoner  by  Pizarro  and  standing  in  the  presence  of  his  captor, 
reached  up  at  arm's  length  along  the  walls  of  the  r(X)ni  in  which  he 
was  confined  and  ottered  to  fill  the  room  to  the  height  marked  with 
gold  and  all  the  remainder  of  the  house  with  silver.  The  room  was 
said  to  be  22  by  27  feet.  It  is  computed  that  to  fill  the  room  in  which 
Atahualpa  was  imprisoned  would  have  taken  over  $000,000,000  in 
gold.  The  Spaniards,  however,  did  not  wait  for  the  Indians  to  bring 
in  all  the  gold  but  killed  the  Emperor  after  only  about  $20,000,000 
had  been  collected.  The  remainder  of  the  treasure  which  undoubt¬ 
edly  would  have  been  delivered  had  Pizarro  kept  faith  was  buried  or 
thrown  into  the  rivers  and  lakes.  The  great  chain  of  gold  made  in 
celebration  of  the  birth  of  his  son  by  Iluayna  Capac,  and  Avhich  was 
over  200  yards  long  and  could  scarcely  be  lifted  by  200  men,  Avas  said 
to  haA’e  been  throAvn  into  Lake  Orcos  near  Cuzco. 

The  gold  and  sih^er  bearing  section  of  Peru  coA^ers  an  area  OA^er 
1,000  miles  long  by  an  average  of  about  200  miles  in  Avidth.  It  em¬ 
braces  nearly  the  Avhole  of  the  Andean  system  Avith  parts  of  the 
Avestern  and  nearly  all  the  eastern  slope  of  the  same. 
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'I'he  alluviill  deposits  are,  with  one  exception,  those  of  the  Chuqui- 
cara  liiver,  all  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains.  The  quartz 
formations  are  on  both  sides  and  the  summit.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  settled  parts  of  Peru  are  on  the  western  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  This  fact  places  the  great  placer  dejmsits  across  the  mountains 
from  the  centers  of  population,  and,  as  a  consequence,  they  have  been 
less  worked,  and  on  the  whole  are  less  known  than  those  of  Colombia, 
This  was  the  region  from  which  the  Incas  drew  their  supplies. 

The  Pacific  side  of  the  Andes  is  rainless,  but  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  system  there  is  an  abundance  of  rain,  and  the  streams  are  almost 
numberless.  In  no  other  part  of  the  world  is  the  iiresent-da}’^  alluvial 


IN  THE  MINING  DISTRICT  OF  PERU. 


Tlie  richest  mining  region  of  the  country  is  that  inclosed  by  the  two  great  branches  of  the  longitudi- 
nai  Andean  Cordillera.  Both  of  them  contain  an  abundance  of  all  classes  of  minerals.  So  free 
is  nature  in  her  gifts  to  Peru  that  instances  are  not  infrequent  where  golil-niining  companies 
are  assisted  in  their  operations  by  coal  extracted  from  beds  in  close  proximity  to  the  deposits  of 
precious  metals. 

deposit  of  gold  .so  great  as  in  Peru.  In  the  wet  season  the  rush  of 
waters  down  almo.st  every  mountain  stream  bring  great  quantities  of 
gold-bearing  ssind  and  gravel.  But  few  of  these  are  worked,  and  these 
in  the  most  primitive  method.  The  one  in  common  use  is,  during  the 
time  of  low  water,  at  a  suitable  place  to  pave  the  river  bed  with  stones 
of  considerable  size  .set  on  edge,  with  large  spaces  between.  These 
act  as  riffles  when  the  river  rises,  collecting  quantities  of  the  richer 
gold-liearing  sand.  When  the  water  falls  the  deposit  is  collected  and 
panned  and  the  stones  again  set  in  place  for  the  next  year's  flood. 

The  deposits  worked  by  the  Incas  were  undoubtedly  the  ancient 
river  and  lake  beds  which  have  been  thrown  up  to  their  present  posi- 
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tioii  by  the  latest  earth  ujiheavals.  There  are  thousands  of  these  lieds 
in  Peru,  and  the  deposits  of  auriferous  gravel  contained  in  them  is 
enormous.  They  have  been  scarcely  scratched  either  by  the  Indians, 
the  Sjianiards,  or  in  later  times.  Some  of  them  are  of  immense  rich¬ 
ness  and  nearly  all  contain  good  pay  dirt.  The  usual  method  em¬ 
ployed,  where  any  work  is  done,  is  to  build  a  dirt  conduit,  carried 
from  some  stream  with  fall  sufficient  to  gain  a  headway — water  is 
everywhere  abundant — and  from  this  conduit  or  ditch,  lower  down 
but  with  the  necessary  height  above  the  stream  bed.  to  open  sluices 
into  the  river  lied.  Water  is  then  let  into  the  conduit  and  rushes 
down  the  sluices,  washing  away  the  earth  and  leaving  the  gold-bearing 
gravel,  which  is  collected  and  panned. 

In  Puno,  the  southeastern  dejiartment  of  Peru  bordering  on  Bolivia, 
occur  immense  secondary  deposits  of  a  peculiar  character.  These  lie 


A  MINING  PROPERTY  IN  PERU,  NEAR  LAKE  TITICACA. 


in  the  provinces  of  Sandia  and  Carabaya.  Raimondi,  in  his  Minas 
de  Oro  del  Peru,  says  that  the  mines  of  Carabai’a  are  without  doubt 
the  oldest  known  in  Peru,  and  that  there  is  preserved  the  tradition 
of  the  finding  in  the  placers  at  Inahuaya  of  a  great  nugget  shaped 
like  a  horse's  head  and  weighing  over  100  pounds,  and  of  another 
great  nugget,  shaped  like  a  man’s  head,  found  in  1.5.56  in  a  crevice  in 
the  rocks. 

The  mineral  locations  of  the  Province  of  Sandia,  according  to  Rai¬ 
mondi,  are  Poto,  Ananea,  San  Juan  del  Oro,  Aporoma,  Challuma, 
and  the  river  Iluari-huari;  and  of  the  Province  of  Carabaya  are 
Ollachea,  Ayapata,  Juata,  Coasa,  and  Usicayos.  In  nearly  all  of 
59477— Bull.  5,  pt  1—08 - 5 
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these  districts  are  found  evidences  of  ancient  oi)erations,  althouj;li 
scarcely  any  of  them  are  at  present  worked. 

The  reason  for  this  is  apparent.  The  native  methods  recpiire  almost 
unlimited  quantities  of  water  for  sluicing  down  hillsides  by  the 
natural  rush  of  the  water.  In  Sandia  and  Carahaya  water,  while  in 
most  places  plentiful  enough  for  ordinary  hydraulic  purposes,  occurs 
in  quantities  far  too  .scanty  for  practical  use  according  to  the  native 
methods.  On  this  account  the  whole  territory  lies  practically  virgin. 
The  gold  is  found  in  great  beds,  10  to  100  feet  or  more  in  thickness 
and  covering  areas  leagues  in  extent.  The  peculiarity  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  is  that  the  metal  is  found  more  or  less  evenly  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  mass  of  the  bed  from  top  to  bottom.  The  earth,  according 
to  ItAiMOxni,  is  usually  ash-colored  and  stones  are  rough  broken  and 
not  waterworn. 

In  speaking  of  the  beds  at  Poto,  which  stretch  from  the  snow 
mountains  of  Comuni  and  Ananea  to  the  town  of  Poto,  some  0  miles 
in  extent,  he  says : 

Exaniiuiiif:  the  auriferous  urouud  at  I’oto  various  ausular  stones  are  se<*n 
which  show  not  to  have  Ihh'u  worn  hy  water  and  create  tlie  iiiipressiou  tluit  tlie 
detritus  has  Ihhmi  thrown  down  in  tlie  midst  of  a  ftreat  mud  hank.  Anotlier  ob¬ 
servation  ill  support  of  tills  hypotlu'sis  we  liave  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
jrold  is  ])resente<l,  wliich  instead  of  lieins  found  in  tlie  lower  part  of  the  alluvial 
deposit  is  encountered  dissmiiinated  throut;hout  all  the  mass  from  the  surface 
to  the  hottom,  excejit  in  the  jilaces  wliere  a  marly  earth  occurs  in  which  the 
priH-ious  metal  Is  not  found. 

Mr.  (\  Reoinali)  Enoch,  an  English  mining  engineer,  in  his  work 
entitled  ‘‘  The  Andes  and  the  Amazon,"  devotes  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  to  these  deposits.  He  says: 

In  the  south  of  I’eru  there  is  an  auriferous  rej:ion  which  is  prohahly  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  world,  and  it  is  reniarkalile  that  it  is  so  little  known 
elsewhere.  This  is  the  famous  region  of  Sandia  and  Carahaya.  provinces  of 
the  Deiiartment  of  Puno,  and  which  I  have  spoken  of  elsi'where.  The  remark- 
aide  feature  of  this  regiou  is  its  f;eolo;;ical  and  topofiraphical  formation  and 
the  considerable  elevation  at  which  portions  of  it  are  situated — spaimiii};  the 
main  raiifie  of  the  Andes  l.VMUl  to  17, (MK)  feet  altitude  above  sea  level.  Here 
are  great  deiwsits  of  gold-bearing  material  in  the  form  of  huge  banks  miles  In 
extent.  These  are  perhaps  glacial  deposits — moraines — and  in  some  instances 
they  form  escarpments  whose  uitper  extremities  are  contiguous  to.  or  rather  are 
thrown  off  from,  the  very  summits  of  the  periietual  suow-cappe<l  range.  One  of 
these  enormous  hanks,  more  than  2  leagues  in  length,  has  been  worked  at  one 
end  from  time  immemorial,  and  at  present  the  material  is  being  treated  by 
hydraulic  methods  with  •‘monitors.”  A  theoretical  calculation  has  been  made 
of  the  gold  containeil  in  this  moraine,  it  such  it  be,  which  results  in  a  sum 
greater  than  the  total  value  which  has  come  out  of  California  since  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  that  country.  This  is  tlie  great  bank  of  Poto. 

There  is  a  series  of  these  remarkable  banks,  and  lower  down  and  forming 
the  plains  at  the  immediate  base  of  the  siiow-cajiped  peaks  of  the  Andes  are 
extensive  plains,  or  pf/ai/if/.v,  whose  material  is  a  gold-bearing  soil.  Certain 
areas  might  be  susceptible  to  protitable  working  by  means  of  dredging  or  other 
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The  extreme  ruggedness  of  the  mining  ecmntrv  often  neeessitntes 
carry  the  ore  from  mine  to  mill. 
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well-known  nietluHls.  These  iilains  are  at  an  elevation  of  ahont  l.VKKi  to 
lG,OtM»  feet,  and  the  climate  is  not  excessively  risorons  except  at  certain  seasons. 
I  have  slej)t  in  the  open  air  on  several  occasions  in  this  neijihhorhood,  even  at  a 
higher  elevation,  and  have  experienced  iittle  inconvenience  from  the  cold. 

These  auriferous  earths,  at  any  rate  in  some  cases,  are  of  glacial  formation. 
The  stones  they  contain  do  not  generally  show  the  effect  of  attrition,  such  as 
in  the  dejtosits  of  waterworn  gravel  which  occur  at  a  much  lower  elevation  in 
the  same  di.strict,  hut  are  generally  angular  and  rest  in  a  iiosition  which  shows 
that  they  have  bet>n  depositetl  in  quiet  waters  and  have  not  traveled  far  from 
their  i)lace  of  origin  to  their  linal  resting  place.  The  mass  of  the  material  is 
a  marly  and  ashen-hutHl  earth :  the  stones  or  fragments  of  rock  are  of  slate 
and  quartz,  the  same  material  as  the  mountains  uinm  which  they  rest.  All 
along  these  extensive  gold-l)eiiring  ixiiiiixtn  are  strewn  blocks,  generally  small, 
of  white  quartz,  which  are  very  noticeable,  as  they  are  washed  clean  by  the 
fre<iuent  rains  and  shine  out  from  the  gray  soil  of  the  plains. 

.Vlteruative  to  the  supposition  of  the  glacial  formation  of  these  enormous 
:iuriferous  deiK)sits  in  this  region  is  the  assumption  that  they  are  the  result  of 
action  caustnl  by  the  bursting  of  enormous  lakes  which  had  this  sedimentary 
gold-bearing  material  below  their  water.s.  And  this  action  has  undoubtedly 
taken  place  in  some  cases,  as  the  topograt)hical  conditions  show.  The  waters 
of  these  former  lakes  sei'in  to  have  forced  a  violent  passjige  to  the  lower  levels, 
destroying  the  nnks  and  carrying  down  the  debris.  The  effect  of  such  huge 
bodies  of  water  reh'ased  from  considerable  heights  and  descending  the  slopes 
of  the  Andes  can  be  partly  iimigined.  and  the  vast  quantities  of  material  which 
have  betai  moved  and  its  general  disposition  bears  out  this  idea  in  a  striking 
way. 

Ihe  gold  in  Puno  is  generally  about  0.970  fine,  carrying  silver 
about  0.0*25.  with  copper  and  iron  in  small  proportions. 

Almost  everywhere  thronghout  the  Andean  svstem  in  Pern  and  on 
both  the  eastern  and  western  slopes  are  found  primary  gold  dejiosits. 
These  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  tpiartz  formations  of  Colombia, 
although  the  gold  is  ordinarily  finer.  The  formation  most  usual  is 
ferruginous  quartz.  The  silver-hearing  lodes  of  Pern  are  more  apt  to 
he  distinct  from  the  gold-hearing  than  is  the  case  in  Colombia. 
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C OFFICE  derives  its  name  from  the  city  of  Kalfa,  Abyssinia, 
in  which  country,  it  is  believed,  the  coffee  tree  originated. 
Its  botanical  name  is  Coffea  amhica,  as  Arabia  was  the  first 
country  into  which  it  was  extensively  introduced.  If  left  to 
groAv  ill  its  natural  state,  a  coffee  plant  may  grow  into  a  shrub  14  to 
18  feet  high,  having  then  a  long  and  slender  trunk  without  branches 


COFFEE  TREE  AXU  BERRIES. 

The  eeffee  tree,  with  its  dark-red  berries  contrasted  with  the  Kreen  foliage,  is  a  beautiful  growth. 
When  in  its  natural  state  it  often  reaches  a  height  of  14  or  18  feet,  but  under  cultivation  Is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  grow  altove  ti  or  8  feet  high.  Its  roots  are  thin,  but  numerous,  and  reach  deep  Into  the 
earth,  a  central  rtM)t  reaching  strai^t  down  to  a  depth  proportionate  to  the  height  of  the  tree. 


on  the  lower  part.  The  plant  has  thin  and  numerous  roots,  which 
grow  deej)  in  the  earth,  having  one  central  root  going  straight  down, 
the  length  of  which  depends  upon  the  height  attained  by  the  jilant. 
When  cultivated,  however,  the  shrub  is  generally  not  allowed  to  grow 
beyond  0  feet  in  iioor  sandy  soil  and  8  in  rich  soil.  This  restriction  is 
imposed  on  the  coffee  tree  because,  when  the  plant  grows  over  that 
height,  the  difficulties  for  cultivating  it  increase. 
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Tlio  loavos  aiv  at  Hrst  of  a  brijrht  ^reen  color,  tnrnin<j  into  the  olive 
shade  when  they  are  full  irrown.  Healthy  coffee  trees  produce,  in  the 
spriii".  in  the  axilla  of  each  leaf,  from  1'2  to  Id  hnds,  which  soon 
bloom  and  have  an  exquisite  jierfume.  The  beauty  of  a  coffee  planta¬ 
tion  is  fleetin^r.  as.  on  a  plantation,  one  may  see  the  trees  in  full 
blossom  and  two  days  later  the  jrround  may  be  covered  with  white 
flowers.  Two  or  three'  elllorescences  occur  before  the  buds  become  com- 
jiletely  ripe.  The  flowers  become  dark  and  wither  in  two  or  three 
days.  Dry  weather  is  better  for  the  plants  duriii"  the  first  days,  but 
when  the  buds  are  becoming  consistent  the  water  washes  the  petals 
and  discloses  numerous  pistils  or  <rerms  of  fruits  on  which  all  depends. 


PICKING  COFFEE  IN  BRAZIL. 

The  coffee  harvest  begins,  as  a  rule,  in  May.  and  the  largest  crops  are  harvested  by  September.  To 
preserve  the  health  of  the  pickers,  the  work  is  done  in  dry  weather  ns  fur  as  pos.sible.  The  picking 
IS  by  hand,  the  berries  being  dejiosited  in  n  icker  baskets,  which,  when  filled,  are  conveyed  to  the 
mill.  Iti  modem  idantations  the  berries  are  conveyed  to  the  curing  house  by  running  water 
through  gulvanizea-iron  spouting. 

Exiicrience  teaches  that,  when  the  pistils  look  fresh  and  have  whit¬ 
ish  tips,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  crop  will  be  approximately  the 
same  as  the  number  of  flowers,  but  when  a  black  spot  is  noticed  the 
planter  may  be  sure  that  he  has  lost  his  crop.  This  happens  generally 
when  the  plant  is  not  sufiiciently  strong  or  is  due  to  an  inopportune 
rainfall. 

It  is  when  the  leaves  fall  that  there  issue  from  the  small  stems 
groups  of  seeds  at  first  yellow  and  coarse  to  the  touch.  When  they 
ripen  they  begin  to  redden  until  they  become  the  coffee  berries.  The 
bean  in  its  natural  state  is  convex  on  the  one  side  and  flat  on  the 


COFFEE, 


other.  There  are  two  seeds  in  the  ripe  berry,  side  by  side,  each  one 
covered  by  a  delicate  silver-colored  skin :  then  comes  a  cartilaginous 
membrane  of  rough  consistence,  and  afterwards  the  pnlp,  which  is 
mucilaginons.  saccharine,  and  sometimes  agglutinated,  the  outer  part 
being  covered  by  the  outer  skin. 

d'he  color  and  size  of  the  berries  ditfer  very  much,  as  is  demon¬ 
strated  in  a  table  i)nblished  by  Arnold,  which  represents  the  nmnbi'r 
of  grains  that  can  be  contained  in  a  small  measure  capable  of  holding 
oO  grams  of  water.  It  contains  1S7  of  the  dark,  line  Java  coffee.  liOff 
of  Costa  Ivica,  :20T  of  the  good  (iiiatemalan,  lilO  of  the  good  Caracas, 
*213  of  the  Santos,  217  of  Mocha,  23()  of  llio,  2+8  of  Manila,  313  of 
western  Africa,  In  other  words.  Java  beans  are  the  largest,  as 


COFFEE  DRYING  IN  COSTA  RICA. 

Coffee  drying  is  aeeomplished  either  by  the  dry  or  the  wet  process.  The  latter  is  used  only  with 
improvi“d  and  complicated  machinery,  which  frees  the  beans  from  all  extraneous  matter,  after 
which  they  are  dried  in  the  sun  or  by  artiticiul  heat.  The  dry  method  consists  in  exposing  to  the 
stin's  rays  layers  of  berries  .I  or  6  inches  deep  on  platforms  or  terraced  floors  called  barbeques.  This 
priK'css  continues  for  three  weeks,  the  berries  Ix'ing  protected  from  the  rain  and  dew  during  this 
peritMi.  When  finally  cured  the  husks  are  separated  from  the  seeds  by  means  of  a  hulling  mill. 

fewer  of  them  enter  into  the  measure,  and  the  scale  diminishes  until 
it  reaches  western  Africa  coffee,  of  which  313  beans  fill  the  same 
measure  that  will  contain  187  of  Java. 

The  same  author  maintains  that  coffee  becomes  iKdter  as  it  ages. 
Java  coffee  of  superior  quality  is  not  exported  until  six  or  seven  years 
after  it  has  been  picked.  As  it  becomes  drier,  when  it  is  roasted,  it 
produces  a  richer  cream. 

The  coffee  bean  is  prepared  by  sejiarating  it  from  the  pulp  which 
surrounds  it  by  means  of  water  and  fermentation.  The  hard  shell  is 
removed  by  mechanical  jirocesses.  Thus  is  produced  the  coffee  bean 
which  is  sold  in  the  market. 
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A  mass  of  fanciful  romance,  tradition,  and  legend  envelops  the 
earliest  historical  accounts  of  coffee,  hut  it  seems  safe  to  accept  the 
statement  of  Arabian  writers  that  a  jiious  ^lohamniedan,  who  had 
found  the  beverage  made  from  the  bean  useful  in  warding  otf  drowsi¬ 
ness  during  jirayers,  introduced  it  into  the  city  of  Yemen,  southern 
Arabia,  in  875  A.  D. ;  that  is,  about  a  thousand  years  ago.  From 
Arabia  it  si)read  through  Asia  Elinor  and  northern  Africa,  but  ap- 
jiears  not  to  have  reached  Europe,  via  Constantinople,  before  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  first  coffeehouse  was  opened 
in  London  in  1052.  Coffee  was  introduced  into  Paris  about  the 


BENEFICIO  DE  CAFE,  COSTA  RICA. 

The  illustration  shows  in  detail  the  drying  ImsIs  in  use  on  modern  i>lantations.  In  the  evening  the 
layers  ol  eollee  are  raked  into  piles,  whieh  are  covered  over  lor  t>rotection  from  the  dew. 


same  time,  or,  jierhaps.  a  little  later.  Coffee  drinking  in  both  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  became  extremely  popular  and  well-nigh  univ’ersal. 

The  practice  of  coffee  drinking,  both  in  ^lohammedan  and  Chris¬ 
tian  countries,  encountered  for  a  long  time  the  bitter  disfavor  and 
opposition  of  sovereigns  and  potentates — in  ^lohamniedan  lands  be¬ 
cause  the  custom  kept  people  away  from  religious  services  in  the 
mosques,  and  in  Christian  states  because  coffee  houses  were  regarded 
as  rendezvous  for  sedition  and  the  hatching  of  conspiracies  against 
governments.  Chronic  coffee  drinkers,  therefore,  were  punished 
severely  with  flogging  and  imjirisonment ;  but  these  drastic  measures 
having  no  appreciable  effect,  heavy  taxes  were  imposed  upon  coffee, 
which  proved  to  be  a  profitable  source  of  revenue. 
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The  first  coffee  shrubs  "rown  in  Europe  were  carefully  raised  and 
studied  in  conservatories  by  French  and  Dutch  scientists  in  Paris  and 
Amsterdam.  The  energetic  Dutch  Avere  quick  to  perceive  the  economic 
value  and  possibilities  of  coffee,  and  in  IfiDO  the  first  tree  was  trans¬ 
ported  from  Mocha,  Arabia,  to  r)atavia,  Java,  by  one  Nicholas  Wit- 
SF.x,  of  Amsterdam,  This  tree  flourished  in  its  new  home,  and,  as  the 
climate,  geographical  position,  and  soil  of  Java  and  the  adjoining; 
Dutch  Indies  jiroved  favorable  to  cottee  raisin",  the  plant  multiplied 
with  wonderfid  rajiidity  in  those  far-off  oriental  possessions  of  Hol¬ 
land,  and  the  foundation  was  thus  laid  for  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  her  commercial  prosperity. 

Komantic  stories  are  attached  to  the  introduction  of  coffee  into  the 
New  World.  It  is,  for  example,  asserted  that  De  Cliei  x,  a  Norman 
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gentleman  and  naval  lieutenant,  saded  in  17'2J  from  France  for  !Mar- 
tinique,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  took  with  him  a  coffee  tree  intrusted 
to  his  care  by  a  physician.  The  voya"e  Avas  lonj;  and  tempestuous, 
hut  De  Clieux  shared  his  scanty  portion  of  drinkiii"  Avater  Avith  the 
plant,  Avhich,  though  Aveak,  iqMm  its  arrival  in  Martinique  recoA'ered 
under  De  Cliecx’s  Avatchful  care.  From  this  tree,  it  is  said,  came  all 
the  coffee  shrubs  in  the  island,  Avhich  more  than  supplied  all  the  coffee 
required  for  the  consumption  of  the  Avhole  of  France. 

Accordinj^  to  liossioxox,  the  ancestor  of  all  the  coffee  trees  in  Brazil 
Avas  "roAvn  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  of  Paris,  hut  other  authorities 
assert  that  a  Portuj"uese  named  Joao  Alhekto  Castello  Braxco 
])lanted  in  17150,  in  Kio  de  Janeiro,  a  coffee  bush  originally  brought 
from  (ioa. 
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Coffee  plantations  were  started  by  the  French  in  Reunion.  Mau¬ 
ritius.  and  ^Madagascar  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  by  the  Span¬ 
iards  in  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico.  Cuba,  and  the  Pliilippines  about 
the  middle  of  the  same  century.  For  some  time  the  West  Indies  took 
the  lead  in  coffee  production,  from  which  they  have  strangely  de¬ 
clined.  Java  eventually  outstripped  them,  to  be  in  turn  outstripped 
by  Brazil,  which  at  present  supplies  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
world's  coffee  production. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  coffee  lies  within  a  subtropical 
and  tropical  zone  comprised  between  2.‘>°  north  and  2.“)°  south  of  the 
ecpiator.  and  between  longitude  100’  west  and  longitude  150°  east  of 
(Jreenwich.  The  extreme  northern  and  southern  limits  of  this  zone 
are  thus  about  0..500  miles  apart,  and  tbe  distance  between  the  far- 


BORTING  COFFEK  IX  A  MILL,  COSTA  RICA. 

Whon  the  crop  has  l)een  liarvestcd  and  cured,  many  laborers  are  employed  in  selecting  the  good 
from  the  defective  beans,  the  former  to  be  exported  and  the  latter  to  be  sold  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption. 

the.st  western  and  eastern  limits,  over  21,000  miles.  Coffee  grows, 
either  in  its  wild  or  cultivated  state,  in  ^Mexico,  Central  America,  the 
AVest  Indies,  northern  South  America.  Brazil,  northern  Africa,  Ara¬ 
bia,  various  portions  of  the  west  and  east  coasts  of  Africa,  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  Islands,  British  and  Dutch  India,  and  the  Philippines.  Its 
successful  production  is.  however,  confined  to  comparatively  con¬ 
tracted  areas,  as.  for  example,  in  Brazil,  where  coffee  plantations  are 
mainly  confined  to  the  four  Atlantic  States  of  Sao  Paulo,  Minas 
Geraes,  Rio  de  .Janeiro,  and  Espiritu  Santo,  whose  combined  areas 
constitute  only  about  one-eighth  of  the  vast  domain  of  Brazil. 

The  principal  coffee-producing  countries  of  the  world,  in  the  order 
of  their  importance,  are  Brazil,  Venezuela,  Guatemala,  Colombia, 
Nicaragua,  Haiti,  Costa  Rico,  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  British  India. 
The  chief  coffee  importing  and  consuming  countries  are  the  United 
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States.  Germany,  PVance.  Be]<;iiim,  Anstria-llungary,  Turkey,  Hol¬ 
land,  and  the  T’nited  Kingdom.  The  last-named  country  is  remark¬ 
able  for  the  great  quantities  of  coffee  which  it  reexports  to  all  parts  of 
the  world,  reexporting,  for  instance,  in  1004  two-thirds  of  the  118,- 
180,000  iiounds  of  coffee  which  it  had  imported  in  that  year. 

Statistics  show  that  the  total  quantity  of  coffee  delivered  in  the 
United  States  from  all  sources  last  year,  amounted  to  020,754,.‘)40 
pounds,  of  which  there  were  imported  from  Brazil  753,840,048  pounds, 
or  somewhat  over  81  per  cent,  which  was  about  the  same  proportion 
as  during  1900-7.  The  deliveries  in  Europe  have  remained  stationary 


for  the  past  two  years,  or  about  1,380,000,000  pounds  annuall}'.  Thus, 
the  total  consumption  for  Europe  and  America  is  approximately 
2,310,000,000  pounds  annually. 

With  the  ever-increasing  consumption  of  coffee  in  the  world,  a  be¬ 
wildering  variet}'  of  beans  has  been  evolved,  but,  among  the  most 
popular  and  widely  used  are  the  Java,  Sumatra,  Mocha,  Rio,  Mara¬ 
caibo.  and  La  Guaira.  There  are  many  substitutes  for,  and  adul¬ 
terations  of,  coffee,  and  some  authorities  assert  that  in  the  United 
States,  for  exanqile,  very  little  true  Java  and  Mocha  coffee  is  sold, 
owing  to  the  skill  with  which  many  planters  and  dealers  have  been 
able  to  approximate  in  color,  appearance,  and  aroma  the  Dutch  In- 
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diaii  and  the  Arabian  varieties  in  the  preparation,  for  the  world's 
consumption,  of  their  own  indigenous  coifees. 

The  successful  cultivation  of  the  coffee  bush  requires  an  expert 
knowledge  which  can  be  gained  only  by  experience  and  by  experiment. 
The  plant  flourishes  best  in  well-watered  and  drained  regions,  in  a 
hot,  moist  climate,  at  considerable  elevation,  in  a  rich  soil.  Other 
conditions  being  favorable,  it  can  withstand  occasional  light  frosts. 
The  rainfall  should  be  75  to  150  inches  per  annum,  well  distributed 
over  all  the  seasons.  Irrigation,  when  required,  as  in  certain  por¬ 
tions  of  Arabia  and  Mexico,  must  be  intermittent,  so  as  to  avoid  a 
water-soaked  soil.  The  soil  must  be  porous,  as  an  impervious  stratum 
within  reach  of  the  taproot  (which  is  30  inches  long)  is  fatal,  for  no 
sooner  does  the  taproot  reach  it  than  the  tree  falls  off  and  dies. 

The  question  of  shade  is  a  highly  important  factor  in  establishing 
a  coffee  plantation,  more  shade  for  the  young  coffee  plants  being  re- 


A  MODERN  PLANT  FOR  THE  CLEANINO  AND  POLISHING  OF  COFFEE. 

An  establishment  of  thi.s  nature  i.s  found  on  every  larpe  plantation  In  eoiTee-producinj?  countries. 
Here  the  coffee  bean,  which  has  previously  been  stripped  of  its  puipy  covering  and  dried,  has  all 
other  extraneous  matter  removed,  and  is  cleaned  and  {Ktlished. 

quired  in  hot  lowlands  near  (he  coast  than  in  sheltered  elevated  re¬ 
gions  between  2,000  and  3,000  feet  above  sea  level.  AVhen  the  eleva¬ 
tion  is  as  high  as  5,000  feet,  as  in  certain  parts  of  Mexico,  Central 
America,  Venezuela,  and  Brazil,  the  plants  require  artificial  shelter 
against  cold  winds  from  the  north. 

The  kind  of  shade  employed  should  receive  careful  attention  and 
study.  Such  shrubs  as  bananas,  with  their  long  broad  leaves,  should 
be  avoided  for  shade  purposes,  as  experience  teaches  that  they  al¬ 
ternately  expose  the  coffee  plants  to  too  much  shade  or  to  too  much 
scorching  by  the  sun. 

The  young  coffee  plants  are  obtained  in  three  ways:  (1)  By  using 
the  seedlings  that  grow  up  spontaneously,  (2)  by  sowing  the  seeds 
in  nurseries  and  afterwards  transplanting,  (3)  by  sowing  them  in 
the  places  they  are  to  occupy  finally. 
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The  first  methotl.  as  traditionalh’  iiractieed  in  Porto  Kico,  is  thor- 
ou"ldy  vicious.  The  plants  steadily  deteriorate,  and  yield  poorer 
and  poorer  results  with  each  year's  successive  natural  sowing.  The 
second  method  of  sowing  in  nurseries  and  afterwards  transplanting 
is  employed,  for  the  sake  of  economy  and  expedition,  in  regions 
where  the  rainfall  is  not  sufficient  throughout  the  j’ear  to  keep  the 
young  plants  alive.  This  method  requires  the  utmost  care  in  the 
selection  of  the  liest  seeds.  The  care  exercised  by  the  German  jdanters 


in  Latin-American  coffee  regions,  in  this  and  all  other  details  relating 
to  coftee  cultivation,  accounts  for  their  exceptional  success  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  highest  jirofitable  results.  The  third  method  of  planting  the 
'ceds  directly  in  the  open  field  at  once  avoids  the  labor  of  transplant¬ 
ing,  the  risk  of  injury  to  the  roots,  and  the  setback  which  every  plant 
experiences  in  being  transferred  to  a  new  site,  but  is  practicable  only 
where  the  rainfall  is  suffiicent  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  for  the  plant 
to  thrive. 
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The  dressing  and  preparation  of  the  coffee  beans  for  the  world’s 
markets  require  special  expertness  and  long  experience.  The  berries 
shonld  not  be  gathered  until  they  have  assinned  a  dark  red  color, 
verging  on  brown.  Before  it  can  be  sold,  the  coffee  has  to  be  freed 
from  the  various  envelopes  that  surround  the  two  beans.  This  is 
done  in  two  ways — the  dry  and  the  wet.  The  former  is  the  old  way, 
used  in  Arabia  and  America,  where  the  planters  are  too  poor  to  nse 
improved  machinery.  It  involves  a  complicated  process  of  exposing 
ihe  berries  in  layers,  5  or  0  inches  deep,  to  the  sun’s  rays,  for  about 


L(UI)IN'G  COFFKE  AT  SANTOS,  HRAZIL. 

.SHiitos  is  the  seaport  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  ami  the  larffest  eolTee-exjiorting  center  in  the 
world.  F'or  the  year  eiKlnn;  .lune  30, 1908,  the  shipments  of  this  article  reached  the  enormous  total 
of  S.V'O.OOO  bags  of  13'2  txiunds  each,  or  a  total  of  1,110,192,000  jaainds.  The  illustration  shows  the 
metlnsl  of  transferriiiff  the  coffee  from  the  warehoase  to  the  wharf,  each  being  stamped  with  the 
name  of  the  shipper  as  the  stevedore  tiles  past  the  entrance. 

three  weeks,  after  which  the  husks  can  be  removed  from  the  beans  in 
a  mill.  The  dry  method  is  really  the  best  for  jirodncing  finely  flav¬ 
ored  coffee,  but  is  inapplicable  when  applied  to  large  quantities  in 
tropical  countries. 

The  wet  way,  or  “West  India  preparation,”  requires  expensive 
machinery,  composed  of  vats  filled  with  water,  and  a  variety  of  ap¬ 
paratus  for  removing  the  lighter  and  worthless  berries,  loosening  the 
pulp  from  the  serviceable  ones,  cleaning  the  beans,  and  drying  them 
thoroughly  in  the  sun.  Roasting  the  beans  is  delayed  as  long  as  pos- 
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sible,  as  unroastod  cotl'ee  is  said  to  improve  with  age.  The  process 
of  roasting  is  a  delicate  and  difficult  operation,  as  thirty  seconds  too 
much  or  too  little  may  mean  a  spoiled  roast.  To  jireserve  their  aroma, 
roasted  coffee  heans  should  he  very  carefully  packed. 

It  is  not  easy  to  grasp  the  tremendous  production  and  consumption 
of  coffee  throughout  the  world.  In  15)04,  according  to  the  special 
monograph  on  “  The  World's  Production  and  Consumption  of 
Coffee,"  prepared  hy  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  the  world  consumed  2,‘295), 000,000 
pounds.  The  production  of  coff  ee  was,  for  the  same  year,  3,005,932,000 
pounds.  As  stated  elsewhere  in  this  article,  Brazil  leads  by  iiiTxlucing 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  world's  entire  coffee  production.  The 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  has,  for  many  years,  been  the  chief 
coffee  consumer,  her  consimnition  in  1907  Ixung  985,000,000  pounds, 
or,  virtually  one-half  of  the  total  for  the  entire  world.  She  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Germany,  France,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  and  Holland, 
while  the  United  Kingdom,  whose  i)enchant  is  tea  drinking,  con¬ 
sumes  annually  only  about  30.000,000  pounds  of  coffee. 

Coffee  drinking  throughout  the  world  appears  to  Ix'  increasing  at 
such  a  tremendous  rate  annually  that  the  most  expert  authorities 
estimate  that,  by  1950,  the  world's  visible  supply  of  stocks  of  coffee 
left  over  from  one  year  to  another,  will  have  disappeared  entirely — 
in  other  words,  that  Brazil  and  other  coffee-producing  countries  will 
be  wholly  unable  fully  to  supply  the  world's  annual  demand.  This, 
however,  takes  out  of  account  the  possibility  that  a  sufficient  area  of 
new  regions  will  Ix'  devoted  to  coffee  cidtivation,  to  overcome  the 
deficiency.  That  this  is  quite  possible  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
Iffiilippine  Islands,  Cuba,  Porto  Pico,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Hawaii 
are  excellently  adapted  for  coffee  culture,  which,  in  those  regions, 
was  a  fairly  prosixrous  industry  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 


The  buildin*^  for  the  Bureau  is  located  ou  laud  which  was 
formerly  a  peuiusula  exteuding  out  into  the  Potomac  liiver, 
on  which  stood  the  historic  Van  Ness  mansion,  huilt  in  1817. 
This  mansion  was  the  residence  of  Marcia  Burns  Van  Xess, 
daughter  of  David  Burns,  who  was  one  of  the  original  settlers  of 


the  territory  now  occupied  hy  the  city  of  Washington.  The  adjoin¬ 
ing  water  area  has  been  in  process  of  filling  hy  the  Government  for 
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the  last  twent\’  years,  so  that  the  shore  of  the  Potomac  Kiver  is  now 
a  half  mile  distant.  The  reclaimed  area  has  been  converted  into  a 
beautiful  public  jiark. 

One  of  the  first  problems  which  confronted  the  architects  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  working  plans  for  the  building  was  the  question  of  founda¬ 
tions.  In  order  to  determine  the  character  of  the  subsoil  at  the  site, 
pits  were  excavated  at  several  places,  and  a  record  kept  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  strata  encountered.  After  a  study  of  thes(‘  data  together  with 
the  estimated  weight  of  the  superstructure,  the  architects  concluded 
that  a  structure  resting  on  concrete  piles  would  possess  many  advan- 


NEW  BCII.DING  CONSTRUCTION.  VIEW  TAKEN  JUNE  30, 1908. 

tages  over  the  ordinary  spread  footings,  especially  as  there  were  very 
heavy  concentrated  loads  imposed  at  certain  points.  It  was  found 
that  for  a  depth  of  8  to  10  feet  below  the  surface  the  clay  subsoil  Avas 
saturated  with  water,  which  would  make  the  excavation  for  the  base¬ 
ment  difficult  and  costly.  In  view  of  the  conditions,  a  preliminary 
contract  was  let  for  laying  a  terra-cotta  drainpipe  on  four  sides  of 
the  site  and  at  a  distance  of  25  feet  from  the  proposed  building.  The 
2)ipes  Avere  brought  together  in  a  manhole  at  the  southeast  corner 
and  then  carried  to  an  outlet  in  the  municiiial  seAver  in  SeA’enteenth 
street.  The  pipe  around  the  building  Avas  laid  Avith  the  loAAer  half 
of  joints  cemented  and  the  iqijjer  half  left  oijen  for  the  infiltration  of 
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ground  water.  The  pipes  were  laid  in  a  bed  of  gravel  and  the  trench 
filled  to  the  surface  of  ground  with  broken  stone  and  tile. 

This  drain  has  served  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended  ad- 
mirabl}'.  as  subsequent  excavation  for  the  basement  of  the  building 


VIEW  TAKEN  JUNE  30, 1908,  SHOWING  THE  CONCRETE  PILE  FOUNDAiroN  ON  WHICH 
THE  STRUCTURE  RESTS. 


was  made  in  practically  dry  earth.  This  drain  not  only  takes  care 
of  the  ground  water,  but  intercepts  the  surface  water,  which  would 
otherwise  reach  the  excavation.  The  rain-water  leaders  from  the 
building  and  the  surface-drainage  system  for  roadways  and  walks 
will  eventually  be  connected  to  these  drains. 
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On  ^March  'JT.  11)08,  proposals  for  the  construction  of  the  huihlin*^ 
were  received  from  1*2  of  the  foremost  building  conti’actors  in  the 
United  States  and  opened  at  the  Bureau  offices.  After  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  various  proposals  the  j)roposition  otl'ered  by  the 
Xorcross  Brothers  Comj)any  was  tleemed  to  jmssess  advantages  over 
any  other,  and  the  contract  was  awarded  to  that  company,  the  con¬ 
tract  being  signed  April  1,  1908. 

Owing  to  the  depression  in  the  building  trades  during  the  winter 
of  1907-8  the  Bureau  was  enabled  to  make  a  very  advantageous  con¬ 
tract.  The  architects  had  figured  that  to  bring  the  cost  of  the  build- 


VIEW  TAKEN  Jl'LY  20,  1908. 

ing  within  the  sum  allotted  they  would  be  obliged  to  use  stucco  on  the 
exterior  walls,  but  the  alternative  proposals  received  for  a  marble 
exterior  were  in  some  cases  considerably  below  the  estimated  cost  of  a 
stucco  e.xterior.  d'he  B>ureau  is  therefore  to  be  congratulated  on 
lx?ing  enabled  to  construct  this  monumental  building  of  enduring 
white  marble. 

(Iround  was  broken  at  the  building  site  on  April  13,  1908;  mean¬ 
while  orders  had  bwn  issued  by  the  contractor  for  the  delivery  of 
the  materials  of  construction. 

The  reipiisite  excavation  having  lieen  completed,  the  driving  of 
concrete  piles  was  commenced  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  building 


UNDER  CONSTRUCTION  IN  THE  FOREGROUND. 
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on  April  24,  15)08,  and  iiroceeded  day  and  night,  in  order  to  have  the 
foundations  ready  for  the  corner-stone  lajung,  which  was  to  take 
jilace  May  11,  1908. 

By  unceasing  labor  on  the  part  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  and 
his  staff,  the  contractor  and  his  lieutenants,  and  the  different  com¬ 
mittees  the  substructure  for  the  corner  stone  was  built  and  stands 
were  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  4,000  ixu'sons,  invited  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  ceremonies  attending  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone. 

On  the  eventful  da}’  every  detail  was  in  readiness;  a  party  con¬ 
sisting  of  President  Kikisevelt,  Secretary  of  State  Boot,  Ambassador 
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Xabuco,  Cardinal  Gibboxs,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  Bishop  Crans¬ 
ton,  and  Director  John  Barrett  ascended  the  platform  surrounding 
the  corner  stone,  and  each  in  turn  spread  the  mortar  on  which  the 
corner  .stone  was  to  rest  ivith  a  silver  trowel.  The  stone  was  then 
swung  in  place  by  means  of  a  boom  derrick  rigged  to  an  historic  old 
tree,  which  was  convenient  for  the  purpose ;  the  stone  was  then  gently 
lowered  on  its  permanent  bed. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies  attending  the  corner-stone 
laying,  the  work  of  driving  piles  2iroceeded,  and  was  completed  July 
25,  1908.  The  concrete  piles,  1,194  in  number,  range  in  length  from 
18  to  31  feet,  and  are  sjiaced  generally  3  feet  on  centers  under  all 
walls.  They  are  8  inches  in  diameter  at  point  and  20  inches  at  butt. 
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The  piles  are  made  in  the  following  maimer:  A  steel  core,  made  of 
three  leaves  .‘5i>  feet  in  length,  is  spread  by  means  of  suitable  cams 
in  contact  with  collai’s  on  the  center  spindle  of  core.  On  the  steel 
core  thus  ex])anded  a  sheet-metal  shell  is  drawn  in  overlapping  sec¬ 
tions  the  full  length  of  core;  a  point  or  hoot  is  then  placed  over  the 
lower  or  point  end.  'I'he  pile  is  then  driven  into  the  earth  by  means 
of  a  steam  pile  driver,  with  a  3.0()0-pound  hammer  falling  30  inches. 
A  solid  oak  block  jilaced  on  top  of  the  steel  core  cushions  the  shock  of 
the  blow.  When  the  jiile  has  been  driven  to  the  ivquisite  depth,  the 
cams  are  loosened,  and,  as  the  core  is  pulled,  the  leaves  collapse,  per- 
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mitting  the  sheet-iron  .shell  to  remain  in  the  ground ;  this  shell  is  then 
filled  with  ivet  concrete,  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  Portland 
cement,  two  parts  sand,  and  four  parts  !|-inch  broken  stone. 

After  the  concrete  has  hardened,  the  tojis  of  piles  are  cut  off  at  the 
desii-ed  level,  and  the  footings,  made  of  concrete,  reenforced  with 
.steel  rods,  are  placed  over  the  tops  of  the  piles  3  feet  C  inches  thick 
and  of  various  widths.  Especial  care  was  taken  to  insure  the  stability 
of  the  foundations,  both  for  the  walls  and  for  the  column  bearings 
under  the  Assembl}'  Hall,  at  rear  of  building,  where  the  greatest 
weights  are  imposed.  In  addition  to  the  reenforced  footings  over 
the  steel  grillage  beams  are  placed  under  all  columns  and 
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anchor  bolts  bedded  deep  in  the  concrete  to  hold  the  steel  columns 
in  place.  The  consensus  of  opinion  of  engineers  and  architects  is 
that  this  foundation  is  the  most  substantial  ever  constructed  in 
Washington. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  materials  entering  into  the 
construction,  four  tower  derricks  were  erected  inside  the  building, 
and  so  located  that  booms  swinging  from  the  corner  jmsts  will  com¬ 
mand  every  part  of  the  building.  These  derricks  are  each  operated  by 
a  powerful  electric  hoisting  engine,  using  electric  current  furnished  by 
the  local  electric  power  company.  The  use  of  electricity  instead  of 
steam  will  tend  to  greater  comfort  and  cleanliness  in  the  erection 
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of  the  building.  There  are  also  two  stiff-leg  derricks  located  outside 
the  building,  operated  by  steam,  for  handling  materials  from  wagons 
and  stacking  same  within  reach  of  the  tower  derricks  before  men 
tioned. 

A  Smith  mixer  of  1  cubic  yard  capacity  was  used  for  mixing  all  ; 

concrete. 

All  cement  and  structural  steel  is  subjected  to  rigid  inspection  and  w 

tests  at  the  mills  where  manufactured,  and  all  materials  and  work-  ! 

manship  going  into  the  building  are  subjected  to  rigid  inspection.  i 

The  marble  used  on  the  exterior  walls  is  quarried,  dressed,  and  pol¬ 
ished  at  the  contractor's  works  in  the  State  of  (leorgia,  and  when  j 

received  at  the  building  is  ready  to  set  in  place  on  the  walls.  ! 
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The  masonrj’  construction  has  now  reached  a  height  halfway  be¬ 
tween  the  first  and  second  floors,  except  in  the  rear,  which  has  been 
left  down  during  the  erection  of  the  heavy  steel  work. 

The  Assembly  Hall  section  in  the  rear  of  the  building  is  practically 
steel-frame  construction.  The  supports  consist  of  '24  steel  columns 
extending  from  the  basement  to  roof,  and  tied  together  at  panel  points 
by  means  of  heavy  plate  girders,  into  which  the  floor  beams  are 
framed. 

Practically  all  the  columns  in  this  section  have  been  erected,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  framing  for  first  and  second  floors. 

The  steel  girders  and  beams  for  the  balance  of  the  first  floor  have 
been  set,  also  the  columns  around  patio. 


A  RAPID  GLANCE 
OVER  BRAZIL 


.l>i  extract  from  the  address  delivered  before  the  Sixteenth  Xational 
Irrigation  Congress  by  L.  liaeta  Xeves,  J/ining  and  Civil  Engineer, 
Brazilian  Delegate. 

Brazil,  whose  green-yellow  flag  you  can  see  there,  having,  on 
a  blue  center,  in  white  stars,  the  Southern  Cross,  is  the 
country  of  liberty'.  It  is  a  frieiul-brother  of  the  United 
States,  and  lives  in  tlie  most  cordial  relation  with  all  the 
civilized  nations. 

The  United  States  of  Brazil,  as  you  well  know,  being  one  of  the 

greatest  countries  of  the 
world,  constitutes  about 
half  the  total  surface  of 
South  America.  It  abso¬ 
lutely  represents  the  largest 
territorial  extension  of  the 
globe,  that  under  the  same 
flag,  makes  a  harmonious 
and  homogenous  whole,  a 
single  nation,  where  all 
over  the  same  language  is 
heard,  the  same  jicople  are 
met,  without  difference  of 
habits  and  customs,  with 
the  same  spirit  of  nation¬ 
ality. 

In  his  address  delivered 
before  the  Spanish  Club  of 
Yale  University,  on  the 
15th  of  May,  this  year,  Dr. 
JoAQriM  Xabuco,  Ambas¬ 
sador  of  Brazil  to  your 
MR.  L.  B.4ETA  NEVES.  MINING  AND  CIVIL  ENGi-  couutr}’,  the  great  fi’leiid 

NEER.  BRAZILIAN  DELEG.\TE  TO  THE  SIXTEENTH  Vmprir-in  nonnlp  t;nnkp 

NATIONAL  IRRIG.\TION  CONGRES.S.  .VlUeilCaU  ptOpie,  SpOIvO 

about  this  spirit  of  nation¬ 
ality,  that  “  grew  there,  as  here,  from  very  early  times,”  and  has  main¬ 
tained  the  unity  of  the  country. 

We  have  a  national  t3’pe  resulting  from  the  amalgamation  of  Por¬ 
tuguese,  African,  and  American  Indian,  without  anj^  physical  or 
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intellectual  inferiority,  capable  of  "reat  labor,  tenacious  of  purjiose, 
with  jrreat  depth  of  affection. 

Xotvithstandin^  the  influence  of  the  language  of  foreign  peoples 
who  have  coo})erated  with  us  in  the  works  of  our  civilization,  we  have 
unity  of  language.  We  speak  Portuguese,  without  distinction  of 
region,  in  all  parts  of  the  country — on  the  seaside,  in  the  center,  from 
south  to  north,  wherever  civilized  man  has  penetrated.  Brazilian 
j)eople  live  in  a  perfect  commnnity  of  ideas,  united  by  the  same 
religious  sentiment.  Brazil  is  a  Catholic  country,  but  the  religion  is 
separated  from  the  state,  and  the  laws  guarantee  the  most  complete 
religious  liberty  to  the  people. 

Living  among  Brazilian  people  are  principally  Portuguese,  Ital¬ 
ians.  Spaniards.  F rench,  Anglo-Saxons.  Poles,  and  Syrians,  who  find 
in  the  country  favorable  conditions  for  the  highest  development, 
thanks  to  the  advantage  of  its  splendid  climate  and  fertile  lands. 

The  pojmlation  has  doubled  every  thirty  years,  and  now  is  about 
22.000,000  inhabitants.  More  than  half  of  this  population  consists 
of  whites. 

F or  men  as  well  as  for  plants,"  said  Elisee  Keclcs,  “  lirazil  is 
the  ‘  promised  land.'  There,  more  than  anywhere  on  the  earth, 
humanity,  represented  by  whites.  Indians,  and  negroes,  understand 
one  another,  having  for  all  brotherly  feelings." 

The  eminent  writer,  Clai  de  d'Albevh.le,  said :  “  Nothing  can  be 
compared  with  the  beauty  and  delight  of  Brazil,  with  its  fecundity 
and  abundance  of  all  things  that  man  can  imagine  and  desire,  not 
only  for  the  satisfaction  and  comfort  of  the  body  concerning  the 
temjierature  of  the  air  and  delightfulness  of  the  place,  but  also  the 
acquisition  of  wealth.  We  do  not  know  the  rigors  of  the  seasons; 
we  have  not  extremes  of  temperature,  but  a  mild  climate  all  the  year.'’ 

In  the  equatorial  region,  where  temperature  increases  a  little  more 
during  the  day,  the  mornings  and  nights  are  rendered  delightfully 
cool  by  the  ocean  breezes. 

In  certain  northern  States,  in  S2)ite  of  the  irregular  occurrence  of 
the  rains  and  periodical  drought,  men's  labor  is  anqily  rewarded  and 
nature  jirovides  means  of  sustenance  in  dry  seasons. 

Nevertheless  the  effects  of  drought  can  be  jierfectly  avoided,  and 
the  (lovernment  is  considering  the  construction  of  large  reservoirs 
to  store  water  in  wet  seasons  for  irrigation.  The  soil  is  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  fertility,  and  lacks  only  sufficient  humidity  to  render  it  very 
productive. 

^^'ithout  seeing,  nobody  can  believe  what  haiiiiens  in  that  zone;  a 
light  rain  falling  on  a  jiarched  and  thirsty  sandy  soil,  in  a  very 
short  time,  from  night  to  morning,  makes  it  like  a  green  carpet  of 
grass,  giving  to  the  land  a  most  pleasant  aspect. 
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l{cH.’t‘ntly  I  took  a  trip  to  CVara,  the  State  that  has  suti'ered  most 
the  eliccts  of  the  drought,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  small  quantity  of  water  flowing  yet  after  the  last  rain, 
in  several  valleys  crossed  by  the  Haturite  liailway.  I  could  not  have 
had  any  impression  of  the  dryness  of  the  region,  for  everything  was 
green  and  flourishing. 

It  can  he  said  that  in  Brazil  it  is  always  spring,  in  both  the  dry  and 
wet  seasons. 

Our  climate  average  is  excellent.  We  have  no  diseases  peculiar  to 
Brazil  and  all  our  sanitary  problems  can  be  easily  solved.  To  verify 
this  truth,  expressed  by  many  thinking  and  professional  men,  we  can 
mention  Bio  de  Janeiro.  This  city  is  now  completely  transformed, 
having  all  modern  conveniences;  it  has  no  more  yellow  fever  that 
some  time  ago  was  a  dreaded  enemy.  Sanitary  measures  and  recent 
improvements  have  restored  its  primitive  healthfulness,  giving  it  an 
artistic  and  nuxlern  garb  that  makes  it  the  eipial  of  the  most  beautiful 
capitals  of  the  world.  Because  of  its  natural  charm  and  beauty,  its 
bay  is  generally  consideivd  the  finest  on  tl  e  earth.  Its  attractivene.ss 
has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  recent  improvements. 

Brazil  is  not  so  mountainous  a  country  as  it  is  almost  always  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  maps.  Its  widest  part,  principally  on  the  north,  con¬ 
sists  of  an  immense  plateau,  not  more  than  1. ()()()  to  4.000  feet  above 
sea  level,  full  of  great  depressions  where  flow  numerous  rivers.  This 
plateau  binds  together  the  Amazonic  and  Prata  region.s. 

The  principal  ranges  of  mountains  are  fai’ther  in  the  south,  extend¬ 
ing  near  the  Atlantic  coast.  They  separate  from  the  first  regions  a 
third  one,  called  the  Oriental  region. 

.Vs  3’ou  know,  in  the  Amazonic  region  flows  the  Amazon  Kiver,  the 
greatest  river  in  the  world,  having  more  than  3*2,0(K)  miles  of  navigable 
water,  if  there  are  added  to  it  its  most  important  tributaries.  This 
region  is  yet  covered  by  large  forests  of  luxuriant  vegetation,  its  lands 
being  naturally  irrigated. 

In  the  high  part  of  the  Amazonic  basin  is  situated  the  Acre  terri¬ 
tory  that  is  becoming  very  prosperous. 

In  the  Prata  region  are  the  great  rivers  Parana,  Paraguay,  and  I"ru- 
guav.  as  you  know.  In  this  region  we  have  also  many  great  forests 
and  abundant  stream  flow. 

The  Oriental  region  is  also  crossed  by  .several  rivers,  among  which 
is  San  Francisco  Kiver,  considered  the  fourth  largest  river  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

It  forms  the  celebrated  Paulo  Affonso  Falls,  that  rival  the  Niagara 
in  height  and  volume  of  water,  but  are  different  in  aspect  and  more 
majestic  than  they  when  seen  near.  These  falls  have  a  height  of  ‘iCS 
feet  and  above  them  the  river  discharges  27.780.000  gallons  per  minute. 


FREI  CAETANO  BRANDiO  SQUARE,  PARA,  BRAZIL. 


FLUVIAL  NAVIGATION  ON  THE  PARA  RIVER,  BRAZIL. 


Tin-  south  linn  or  l■stlla^,vo^  Iho  I’nn'i  Kivor  is  JIKI  milos  loiif'  with  n  wiiltli  vnryitiK  froiii  1 
till' oast  liank  of  this  river.  .S(l  miles  from  its  miaitli.  .\t  rejmlar  )M'rio(ls.  before  tit 
irresistitile  force  in  an  immense  wave  l.i  feel  liisli,  followed  by  tliree  otlier  waves 
deepest  draft. 
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There  are  in  this  re"ion  extensive  forests,  principally  in  the  Jeipii- 
tinhonha,  Miicurv,  and  Doce  Kios.  in  the  States  of  Minas  Geraes. 
Bahia,  and  Espirito  Santo. 

The  Doce  Kios  valley,  particularly  in  its  lower  parts,  is  clothed 
yet  with  forests  that  rival  in  luxuriance  of  vegetable  growth  any  one 
of  the  most  highly  developed  vegetations  in  the  world.  The  forests 
consist  of  exuberant  vegetation,  colossal  trees,  among  which  stand 
the  celebrated  Jequitiha  tree,  that  is  called  the  forest  giant,  of  the 
Myrtaceous  family.  It  is  always  of  an  extraordinary  growth  and 
great  circumference;  only  one  trunk  produces  more  than  eight 
metrical  tons  of  good  timber."  The  Doce  Kios  forest,  at  least  where 
I  have  been,  is  comi^letely  clean,  without  shrubby  vegetation  among 
the  trees,  jiermitting  free  jiassage  among  them.  The  Doce  Kios 
basin  is  of  great  fertility  and  very  abundant  stream  flow,  being  a 
I  very  suitable  zone  for  agricultural  purposes  by  means  of  irrigation, 

j  that  can  be  gotten  naturally  by  a  single  deviation  of  water  courses. 

I  whose  marginal  lands  present  the  most  favorable  condition  for  such 

j  a  purpose.  This  basin  is  a  treasure  of  natural  riches  concerning  the 

.  flora,  fauna,  mineral  resources,  and  very  productive  soil.  The  State 

of  Minas  Geraes  has  in  this  basin  one  of  its  most  fertile  and  produc¬ 
tive  parts.  The  Doce  Kios  and  its  tributaries  have  several  great 
falls  in  the  State  of  Minas,  among  which  stands  the  Antonio  Dias 
Abaixo  Falls,  in  the  Piracicaba  Kiver. 

*  In  other  jiarts  of  the  oriental  region,  particularly  in  its  northern 

part,  the  forests  are  not  so  abundant,  and  even  they  are  lacking  in 
certain  places. 

Considering  the  total  forests  of  Brazil,  it  can  be  said,  according  to 
Humboldt,  Agassiz,  Saint  Hilaire,  finiSEE  Keclus,  and  many  other 
celebrated  naturalists,  the  Brazilian  forests  are  the  largest,  richest, 
and  most  luxuriant  of  the  whole  world. 

All  the  Brazilian  rivers  and  seas  have  many  food  fishes. 

Among  the  geological  formations  of  Brazil  iiredominate  the  meta- 
morphic  rocks  of  ancient  formation.  The  Laurentian  system  prin¬ 
cipally  contains  iron  ore  that  is  of  great  commercial  value,  but  as 
yet  practically  undeveloped.  This  ore  forms  extensive  deposits  and 
will  be  in  the  near  future  our  principal  source  of  wealth,  thanks  to  a 
new  electro-metalhirgic  process  now  being  experimented  with  in  the 
Ouro  Preto  ^Mining  School  by  the  celebrated  Brazilian,  Prof.  Augusto 
Barbosa,  who  has  discovered  a  very  economical  method  of  treating 
i  the  iron  ores  with  the  best  results. 

^  We  have  almost  all  the  minerals  found  here,  and  they  occur  there 

more  in  the  Huronian  than  in  the  Laurentian  systems;  but  only  those 
^  which  are  regularly  mined  are  gold,  silver,  diamond,  manganese,  cop- 

I  per,  monazite,  coal,  iron,  mica,  ochres,  asbestos,  quartz-crystals,  salt- 
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j)eter,  marble  and  building  stones,  limestones,  talcum,  mercury,  salt, 
kaolin,  etc. 

We  have  good  mineral  springs,  among  which  stand  those  of  C'ax- 
ambu,  Lambarv.  and  C^ambu<iuira,  in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  and 
situated  in  very  pleasant  jilaces,  where  the  native  population  and 
strange  people  go  every  year  to  rest  and  recuperate  their  health, 
('aldas,  in  the  same  State,  is  also  a  hydromineral  station  considered 
as  one  of  the  best. 

Our  flora  and  fauna  in  many  ways  are  superior  to  almost  all  those 
of  all  other  countries.  I’rincipally  in  the  north,  in  the  Amazonic 
basin,  we  have  extensive  forests  of  rubber  trees,  and  their  product  is 
imported  in  large  quantities  for  your  country. 

Hrazil  has  its  most  valuable  resources  in  agriculture,  whose  prin¬ 
cipal  product  is  coffee,  growing  principally  in  the  south,  in  the  State 
of  Minas  Geraes  and  Siio  Paulo,  forming  now  more  than  four-fifths 
of  the  total  production  of  the  world. 

It  produces  cocoa,  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  hay,  cereals,  beans,  roots, 
and  tubers  of  all  kinds,  cotton  of  the  best  (juality,  hervamette,  tea, 
fruits  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  etc.  Rice  culture  is  now  becoming 
extraordinaril}'  developed,  and  the  importation  of  this  product,  that 
a  few  years  ago  was  more  than  2,000,000  bags,  is  now  almost  stopped. 
'And  its  cultivation  is  almost  alwa5"s  carried  on  by  irrigation  process. 
Brazil  has  made  extraordinary  progress  in  education,  fine  and  liberal 
arts,  manufactures,  and  in  many  special  industries.  The  national 
exposition  now  open  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  a  proof  of  this  progress. 

In  the  past  year  our  imports  were  valued  at  £45,000,000  and  our 
exports  at  £54.200.000. 

The  financial  condition  of  Brazil  is  now  the  best,  thanks  to  the 
l)atriotic  management  of  its  Government. 

All  its  expenses,  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  are  jiaid  with 
the  annual  taxes,  vhich  in  the  past  year  exceed  the  budget. 

It  has  been  the  principal  work  of  the  present  administration  to  con¬ 
struct  railways  all  over  the  country  and  improve  all  Brazilian  ports. 
AVe  have  already  18,000  kilometers  of  good  railways  with  additional 
constructing  under  way. 

Another  problem  that  is  I'eceiving  great  attention  from  the  public 
powers  is  the  jirospective  iiopulating  of  the  wide  area  that  is  at 
present  very  sparsely  settled. 

Brazil  has  its  doors  ojien  to  all  people  of  good  intention  who  wish 
to  work  with  us.  and  offers  to  them  the  most  favorable  conditions  of 
success.  It  has  inexhaustible  natural  resources,  a  people  confident 
of  their  own  worth,  full  of  hope  in  the  future  of  their  country,  who 
are  making  rapid  progress  in  the  light  of  modern  civilization.  We 
have  order  and  progress  and  justly  we  have  written  on  our  flag — 

Ordem  e  Progresso.” 


FISHING  INDUSTRY  OF 


lieport  irhich  the  Delegate  for  Eeuador,  Sehor  Don  Ei^tehan  Felipe 
Carho^  prenented  to  the  International  Fisheries  Congress,  held  in 
^Vashington,  Septefnher  22-20,  1008. 


Mr.  President,  IIonorahee  Delegates:  As  Delegate  for 
Ecuador  to  the  International  Fisheries  Congress,  I  have 
the  honor  to  call  yonr  illustrions  attention  toward  a  new 
and  hitherto  unknown  field  of  activity  for  the  intei’esting, 
valuable,  and  productive  industry  of  fisheries. 

I  speak  with  reference  to  Ecuadorian  waters  and  specially  of  the 
Colon  Archipelago  (Gala¬ 
pagos  Islands)  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Republic  of 
Ecuador,  and  is  situated 
about  500  nautical  miles 
from  the  coast  of  said  coun¬ 
try,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Pacific,  and  which  en¬ 
joys  the  old  and  well  mer¬ 
ited  reputation  for  its  mag¬ 
nificent  geographical  posi¬ 
tion,  its  splendid  climate, 
smooth  seas  which  sur¬ 
round  it,  and  for  the  abun¬ 
dant  and  choice  fisheries, 
in  turtles,  codfish  (known 
by  the  native  name  of 
mero),and  infinite  and  rich 
varieties  of  fish.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Ecuador  is 
ready  to  give  all  facilities 
and  its  decided  suijport  to 

the  enterprise  or  enter-  sr.  don  esteban  kelii-e  carbo. 

jrrises  who  will  propose  to 

dedicate  themselves  to  the  fisheries  of  the  Archipelago,  which  could  be 
converted  into  one  of  the  most  productive  industries  in  the  world. 

The  location  of  the  islands  of  the  Colon  Archipelago,  as  I  expressed 
before,  could  not  be  more  advantageous  to  the  fishing  industr}’  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  facilities  to  ship  their  products  to  all  markets.  The 
openinjr  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  aujrument  those  facilities,  provid¬ 
ing;  at  the  same  time  the  advantage  of  maritime  commerce,  because 
a  large  number  of  vessels  will  stop  on  their  voyage  to  and  from  North 
America.  South  America,  and  Australia, 

The  circumstance  that  the  ocean  which  surrounds  these  islands  is 
tranquil  all  the  year  round,  hurricanes  and  fogs  being  unknown,  and 
the  undisputed  mildness  of  one  of  the  best  climates  known,  give  to 
the  islands  of  the  Archij)elago  of  Colon  (Galapagos)  an  exceptional 
importance  for  establishing  the  industry  of  fisheries  with  indubitable 
benefit  for  the  ones  avIio  will  undertake  it  and  for  the  whole  Avorld 
which  will  enjoy  the  excellency  of  those  jiroducts.  AVell-known  trav¬ 
elers  have  made  careful  studies  of  the  Colon  Archipelago,  and  they 
are  all  consistent  with  the  datum  that  I  submit  to  the  Congress. 

Small  colonies  can  be  established  because  the  soil  is  rich,  the  ports 
are  good,  there  is  abundance  of  wild  cattle,  and  the  villages  that  will 
lie  erected  by  those  interested  in  fishing  may  become  important  cities, 
there  being  all  the  facilities  for  living.  Salt  mines  nun'  be  worked 
on  the  islands  to  salt  the  fish,  and  the  nearby  coast  of  Ecuador  has 
numerous  mines  of  similar  character  that  are  now  in  operation. 

AVith  the  few  undetailed  facts  that  I  give,  gentlemen,  I  am  sure 
that  3'ou  will  be  convinced  that  the  fishing  industry  has  a  new  horizon 
and  that  the  Archipelago  of  Colon  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  centers  of  universal  activity  in  such  an  important  branch 
of  the  industries. 

The  eminent  Dr.  Teoik)ro  Wolf,  in  his  ‘‘Geology  and  Geography 
of  Ecuador,”  says: 

The  Islniuls  of  (Jalapajios  lie  0  desrees  or  from  .'KH)  to  000  nautical  miles 
from  the  Ecnatlorian  coast  ami  are  traversed  hy  the  tsiuinoctial  line.  The 
principal  mass  of  the  Islands,  including  the  five  largest  ones,  that  is  to  say, 
Albemarle,  Indefatijrahle,  XarhorouKh,  .Tames,  and  Chatham,  lie  between  said 
line  and  the  first  an.stral  dejtree:  only  the  three  small  ones,  Ahinfid(»n,  Hrindloe, 
and  Towers,  are  north  of  the  line,  and  two  not  mncli  larmier,  Charles  (Floreana) 
and  Hood,  south  of  the  first  austral  degree.  There  are  commonly  1.3  islands, 
adding  to  the  ones  I  have  mentioned  tliose  of  Harrington,  Duncan,  and  .lervls. 
Furthermore,  there  :ire  several  smaller  keys  which  surround  the  large  islands. 
'I'he  longitudinal  area  of  the  Archipelago,  from  Chatham  to  Xarhorongh, 
measures  leagues,  and  the  latitudinal  from  Florean.i  to  Abingdon,  41 
leagues;  in  a  manner  these  islands  are  found  scattered  over  an  area  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean  of  2,(HX)  square  le.igues,  nevertheless  reunited  in  one  body 
they  would  have  an  area  of  114U  s(iuare  leagues  of  solid  ground.  .Mhemarle, 
the  largest,  has  1.38  square  leagues.  lu  the  interior  of  the  islands  the  ground 
is  c(»vere«l  with  a  siirf  that  is  green  the  yoiir  round.  The  thickets  offer  a  large 
variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  equal  magnificence  and  verdure. 

Doctor  Wolf,  in  speaking  of  the  colonization  of  the  islands,  calls 
s'.ttention  to  the  fact  that  the  fishing  along  the  coast  could  be  elevated 
to  a  plane  of  great  importance,  which  would  be  a  fountain  of  richness 
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to  the  colonizers  and  which  would  give  occupation  to  a  numerous 
liopulation.  There  would  be  in  addition  numerous  subordinate  in¬ 
dustries,  such  as  the  taking  of  the  oil  from  the  turtles  and  terrestial 
iguanas. 

On  the  question  of  harbors  and  anchorage.  Lieut.  Commander 
Z.  L.  Tanner,  U.  S.  Navy,  commanding  the  United  States  Fish  Com¬ 
mission's  steamer  AJhafttm,  says: 

There  are  no  laiul-loeked  harbors  in  the  Galapafios,  Init  anehorafies  are  fonnU 
near  most  of  the  islands  where  a  vessel  may  lie  usually  with  jierfect  safety. 
Indefatipdde  Island  affords  jjood  anchoraijes  from  Conway  Hay  aloiijs;  its 
northern  side  to  the  Seymour  Islands;  there  are  places  along  the  northeast 
side  where  good  protection  may  he  ff)und.  Chatiiam  Island  has  several  good 
anchorages.  Wreck  Hay  is  the  most  imiK)rtant.  as  it  is  the  seaport  of  the 
Hacienda  del  Progreso,  a  large  sugar  plantation.  It  is  open  to  the  westward, 
but  particularly  protected  by  Schiavoni  reef;  there  is  usu.illy  a  small  swell, 
but  landing  or  lightering  is  seldom  interrupted.  Stevens  Hay  is  superior  as  a 
harbor,  has  more  room,  and  lias  a  snug  cove,  which  forms  an  excellent  boat 
landing  and  harbor  for  small  craft  or  lighters,  its  smooth  beach  affording  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  hauling  them  out  for  repairs.  Post  Office  Hay,  four 
miles  north  of  Hlack  Heach  Hoad  is  one  of  the  best  anchorages  in  the  Archi¬ 
pelago.  It  is  well  protected,  with  moderate  depth  of  water  and  gomi  holding 
ground.  I.undiug  is  practicable  at  all  times. 

'I'bere  are  many  other  anchorages  on  these  islands  too  numerous 
to  be  mentioned  in  this  brief  report. 

C'ommander  Tanner,  commenting  on  the  strategical  value  of  the 
islands,  goes  on  to  say: 

The  strategical  value  of  the  islands  is  increasing  with  the  advent  of  modern 
cruisers,  wliich  are  entirely  dependent  upon  steam  as  a  motive  power.  They 
are  in  direct  route  from  San  Francisco  to  Calhio  and  Valparaiso,  and,  in  the 
event  of  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  tliey  would  lie  in  the  route  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  would  bwome  a  regular  i)ort  of  call  for 
steamers  plying  between  thost*  places.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  the 
location  of  the  group  with  reference  to  the  coasts  of  North,  Central,  and  South 
•Vmerica,  and  the  value  of  a  coaling  station  at  thiit  iH)int,  nearly  midway  be¬ 
tween  San  Francisco  and  Lota,  the  southernmost  coaling  i»ort  in  the  Pacific, 
becomes  at  once  iipparent.  A  modern  cruiser  could  make  the  run  direcd  from 
San  Francisco  to  the  Galapagos,  fill  up  with  coal,  procure  fresh  provisions  from 
shore,  and  reach  the  South  -Vmerican  coast  witli  a  good  supply  of  fuel,  avoiding 
tlte  longer  and  more  expensive  route  via  Acapulco  and  Panama.  The  location 
of  the  islands  in  the  region  of  the  southeast  trade  winds  is  particularly  favor- 
abh'  for  the  delivery  of  coal  from  Australia.  Lota,  or  even  from  the  Atlantic 
coast.  It  could  be  laid  down  there  at  much  less  cost  than  .at  Acapulco  or 
Panama. 

I  ask,  therefore,  of  the  Honorable  Delegates  of  the  tlitferent  coun¬ 
tries  here  represented  that  they  be  so  kind  as  to  call  the  attention  of 
their  countrymen  toward  the  fisheries  of  the  Archipelago  of  Colon 
(islands  of  Galapagos)  in  the  certainty  that  they  will  reap  great 
rewards. 
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BOLIVIA. 

The  history  and  events  associated  with  the  adoption  of  the 
national  banner  and  ensijrn  of  Bolivia  are  replete  with  stir¬ 
ring  historic  and  human  interest.  The  geographical  position 
and  to2)ography  of  the  territory  of  what  now  constitutes  the 
Keimblic  of  Bolivia  are  of  such  a  nature,  with  respect  to  its  neigh¬ 
bors.  Peru  and  Chile  to  the  west,  Brazil  to  the.  north  and  east,  and 
Argentina  and  Chile  to  the  south,  that  the  great  generals  and  strat¬ 
egists  of  both  Sixain  and  South  America  early  recognized,  during  the 
prolonged  South  American  war  for  independence  and  liberty  which 
lasted  fifteen  j’ears.  from  1810  to  1825,  that  Bolivia,  or  upi^er  Peru, 
was  the  Gibraltar  of  the  southern  half  of  the  New  World.  This  great 
land  of  what,  until  its  final  emanciiiation  in  1825,  was  designated  as 
ui)i>er  Peru,  contains  an  extensive  network  of  the  loftiest  mountain 
chains  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  with  snow-covered  j^eaks,  such 
as  Mount  Sorata,  which  are  among  the  highest  in  the  world."  It  is 
only  in  the  northeastern  and  eastern  2)ortions  of  Bolivia  that  troj^ical 
2)lains  and  lowlands  are  to  be  found. 

One  can  easilj"  understand  from  the  foregoing  description  whj'^ 
Sixain  concentrated  her  greatest  military  strength  in  the  mountain 

“  Some  authorities  have  estimated  Sorata  to  be  27,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Pacific. 
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fastnesses  of  upper  Peru  and  maintained  thei-e  a  veteran,  well- 
equipped  and  well-armed  garrison  of  •25.000  men.  It  is  also  self-evi¬ 
dent  why  the  two  great  South  American  liberators.  General  Bolivar, 
operating  from  northern  South  America,  and  General  San  Martin, 
advancing  northward  from  Argentina  and  Chile,  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  South  American  continent,  bent  their  strongest 
eH'orts  toward  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Spanish  royalists  from  upper 
Peru. 

During  the  three  centuries  of  the  rule  of  Spain  over  the  whole  of 
South  America,  with  the  exception  of  Brazil,  which,  until  18’22,  was 
a  colony  of  Portugal,  no  portion  of  the  vast  Spanish  South  American 
possessions  was  more  cruelly  oppressed  than  the  territory  of  ujiper 
Peru,  which,  until  177(),  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Viceroyalty 
of  Peru.  In  that  year,  by  a  Spanish  royal  decree,  it  was  attached 
to  the  Viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Aires.  The  astonishing  natural  wealth 
of  upper  Peru  in  the  jirecious  metals  caused  the  central  government 
of  Spain  to  impose  the  most  onerous  taxation  upon  the  inhabitants 
and  to  retard  their  industrial  development  with  vexatious  restrictions. 
The  inevitable  result  was  that  the  spirit  of  revolt  broke  out  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  1730,  the  Indian  element  of 
upper  Peru  taking  the  initiative.  The  uprising  proved  short-lived, 
and  was  suppressed  by  the  Spanish  authorities  with  the  utmost  sever¬ 
ity.  A  period  of  enforced  tranquillity,  during  the  next  fifty  years, 
ensued,  but.  in  1780,  Tupac  Amaru,  an  Indian  who  claimed  descent 
from  the  last  Inca  emperor  of  Peru,  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion, 
and,  for  some  time,  gained  some  notable  successes  against  the  Spanish 
forces  dispatched  against  him.  lie  was,  however,  taken  prisoner,  in 
1781,  and  sentenced  to  death,  his  tongue  being  torn  out  and  his  body 
drawn  and  quartered  by  horses.  The  martyrdom  of  this  Indian  hei’o 
left,  however,  such  a  deep  impression  upon  the  native-born  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  upper  Peru,  both  of  the  white  as  well  as  of  the  Indian  race, 
that  in  1809  they  rose  in  insurrection  against  their  Spanish  op¬ 
pressors.  The  cultured  city  of  La  Paz  inaugurated  the  movement 
by  deposing,  on  the  25th  of  March,  the  Spanish  authorities  and 
establishing  a  provisional  Junta  or  revolutionary  directory.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  warfare  between  the  patriots  and  royalists 
thoughout  upjx'r  Peru,  which,  for  fifteen  years,  was  conducted  with 
fearful  barbarity  by  the  Spaniards  and  with  dreadful  retaliatory 
measures  by  the  patriots.  Meanwhile,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1810,  the 
people  of  the  Viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Aires,  or,  what  is  now  Argen¬ 
tina,  had  inaugurated  their  own  revolution  against  Spain.  The  new 
Argentine  Government  now  dispatched  various  expeditions  toward 
iqiper  Peru  to  aid  their  fellow-patriots  in  the  common  cause  against 
Spain.  These  expeditions,  during  the  next  fifteen  years,  sometimes 
achieved  successes  against  the  Spanish  armies  of  upper  Peru,  but 
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were  as  often  repulsed  with  "reat  slaughter.  The  cause  of  liberty 
seemed  forever  doomed  iii  that  desolated,  blood-stained  laud,  when 
at  length,  at  the  close  of  18-J4.  unexpected  deliverance  came  from  the 
north.  This  deliverance  was  due  to  the  Napoleonic  military  genius  of 
the  great  South  American  liberator.  General  Simon  Bolivar,  whose 
army,  under  the  skillful  direction  of  his  Lieutenant-tieneral.  Sucre. 
won  the  splendid  victory  of  Ayacucho,  in  the  lofty  Andes  of  Peru, 
on  the  24th  of  December.  1824.  which  proved  the  Waterloo  of  Spain 
in  South  America.  Sucre  now  lost  no  time,  but  rapidly  advanced 
south  into  U2)per  Peru.  and.  on  the  1st  of  April,  182.').  completely 
routed  the  last  Koyalist  army  of  4.000  troops  under  General  Olaxeta, 
who  fell  mortally  wounded. 

The  people  of  ujiper  Peru  received  their  deliverers  with  the  gi'eatest 
manifestations  of  gratitude  and  joy.  Soon  afterwards  both  Bolivar 
and  Sucre  made  a  triumjihal  entry  into  La  Paz,  the  [irincijial  city  of 
upiier  Peru.  The  first  thought  of  these  South  American  liberators 
was  to  establish  a  free,  constitutional  government  in  the  now  eman¬ 
cipated  territory.  With  this  end  in  view  Bolivar  ordered  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  national  rejiresentatives  May  10,  1825.  About  three  weeks 
later,  on  the  10th  of  June,  the  first  congress  of  ujiper  Peru  assembled 
in,the  city  of  Chiquisaca,  and  was  formally  ojiened  by  General  Si'cre. 
Nearly  two  months  later,  on  the  0th  of  August,  the  anniversary  of 
one  of  Bolivar's  most  striking  victories  over  the  Sjianiards  (the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Junfn,  Peru,  1824),  this  congress,  after  a  long  and  earnest 
deliberation,  adojited  a  stirring  declaration  of  indeiiendence.  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  important  to  the  welfare  of  upjier  Peru  not  to  in- 
c'orporate  herself  with  any  of  the  coterminous  South  American 
Kejmblics,  but  to  erect  herself  into  a  sovereign  and  indejiendent  state, 
in  relation  to  the  New  as  well  as  the  Old  World.  The  congress 
further  decreed  that  the  name  of  the  newly  created  state  should  be 
“  The  Kepublic  of  Bolivar."  This  designation,  at  Boi.i'var's  own 
request,  was  modified  into  “  The  Beiniblic  of  Bolivia."  General 
Sucre  became  the  first  President  of  Bolivia,  from  1820  to  1828,  when 
he  resigned  his  power. 

With  Bolivia  constituted  a  free  and  sovereign  nation,  a  national 
flag  and  coat  of  arms  were  ado|)ted.  The  Bolivian  banner  and  ensign, 
with  some  modifications  within  recent  years,  has  remained  virtually 
the  same  for  the  last  eighty-three  years. 

The  Latin-American  s^iirit  of  iioetry  and  romance  are  associated 
with  the  national  colors  of  Bolivia.  The  red  of  the  flag  denotes  the 
animal  kingdom;  the  yellow,  or  gold,  the  mineral  kingdom;  and  the 
green,  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  merchant  banner  is  converted 
into  the  national  ensign  by  placing  the  Bolivian  coat  of  arms  in  the 
center  of  the  middle  or  yellow  sti-ijie  of  the  flag. 
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TIIK  NATIONAL  COAT  OF  ARMS  OF  BOLIVIA. 

The  niitional  coat  of  arms  of  Bolivia  has  been  slifrhtly  modified 
within  recent  years,  the  most  important  change  heinj;  that  the  alpaca, 
famous  for  the  fine  texture  of  its  Moolen  fleece,  has  been  substituted, 
as  the  representative  of  the  animal  kinjidom,  for  the  llama,  the  South 
I  American  "  camel  of  the  desert."  The  essential  details  of  the  Bo- 

I  livian  coat  of  arms  may  he  described  as  follows: 

'  The  coat  of  arms  of  the  Kepuhlic  is  elliptical  in  form.  There  is 

seen  in  the  center  the  mountain  crest  of  Potosi,  celebrated  for  its  tra¬ 
ditional  mineral  wealth;  on  the  left  there  is  an  alpaca,  and,  on  the 
right  a  sheaf  of  wheat  and  a  breadfruit  tree.  In  the  upper  jiart  there 
is  a  rising  sun,  with  light  corresponding  cloud  effects.  At  the  apex 
of  the  oval  of  the  shield  one  sees  the  inscription  ”  Bolivia,'^  while  in 
the  lower  portion  of  the  elliptical  ring  in  which  the  field  and  design 
of  the  shield  are  framed  there  are  nine  stars.  On  each  side  of  the 
oval  there  are  three  Bolivian  banners,  a  cannon,  and  two  rifles  with 
fixed  bayonets  pointing  upward  at  an  angle;  an  Inca  battleax  is  on 
^  the  right,  and  a  liberty  cap  on  the  left.  Above  all  this,  as  a  crest, 

I  the  condor  of  the  Andes  between  two  branches  of  laurel  and  olive; 

the  condor  being  in  the  attitude  of  flying. 

The  three  kingdoms  of  nature  are  found  represented  in  the  coat  of 
^  arms,  as  follows:  The  mountain  crest  of  Potosi  represents  the  mineral 

^  kingdom;  the  alpaca,  the  animal  kingdom;  and  the  sheaf  of  wheat 

and  breadfruit  tree  represent  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  rising  sun 
represents  the  future  of  Bolivia ;  the  nine  stars  represent  the  nine 
departments  into  which  the  Kepuhlic  was  divided  until  1905;  the 
banners,  the  love  of  country;  the  cannon  and  rifles,  the  arms  of  the 
Kepuhlic;  the  laurel  represents  victory;  and  the  olive,  peace. 
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IT  was  due  to  the  comniaiulinfr  military  jienius  of  the  ^reat  South 
American  liberator,  Si  mux  Bolivar,  and  his  lieutenant,  (Jen. 
Axtoxio  Jose  Svcre,  that  the  heroic  inhabitants  of  upper  Peru, 
or  the  territoiy  which  now  comprises  the  Republic  of  Bolivia,  were 
at  length  emancipated  from  three  centuries  of  Spanish  misrule  and 
oppression.  (Jeneral  Bolivar,  immediately  after  effecting,  in  April, 
18*25,  the  final  liberation  of  upper  Peru,  issued  a  decree,  on  the  10th 
of  May,  foi*  the  election  of  representatives  to  a  national  congress. 
About  three  weeks  later,  on  the  10th  of  June,  this  first  or  Constituent 
Congress  of  uiiper  Peru  assembled  in  the  city  of  Chiquisaca  and 
was  formally  opened  by  General  Si  cre.  The  question  of  the  future 
political  status  of  the  newly  created  Republic  was  the  subject  of 
earnest  debate  and  long  deliberation,  but,  on  the  0th  of  August,  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Junin,  Peru  (won  in  1824  by  Bolivar), 
jniblished  a  solemn  declaration  of  independence,  announcing  that  it 
was  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia,  named  in 
honor  of  her  great  liberator,  not  to  incorporate  herself  with  any  of 
the  coterminous  South  American  Rejniblics,  but  to  ‘‘  erect  herself 
into  a  sovereign  and  independent  state  in  relation  to  the  New  as  well 
as  the  Old  World."  This  declaration  was  signed  by  Jose  Mariaxo 
Serraxo,  the  President,  and  57  members  of  the  Congress.  This 
assembly  further  decreed  that  hereafter  the  Gth  of  August  should 
be  annually  observed  throughout  Bolivia  as  a  national  festival,  in 
commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Junin,  l*eru,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
Bolivian  national  declaration  of  independence.  In  accordance  with 
the  foregoing  decree,  Bolivia  annually  celebrates,  solemnly  and  amid 
great  rejoicing,  her  national  independence  day. 
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NATIONAL  IRRIGA¬ 
TION  CONGRESS 


IX  accorcliinoe  with  the  estahlii^hed  |)rop:i’ainnie  the  National  Irri- 
pition  Congress  met  in  Albuquerque.  New  Mexico  (United  States 
of  America) ,  September  20  to  October  3, 1008.  It  was  a  great  and 
notable  gathering  of  men  from  all  jwrts  of  the  United  States,  and 
its  character  became  international  in  scope  by  the  fact  that  delegates 
and  visitors  from  many  of  the  progressive  countries  of  the  world 
attended  the  meetings.  No  better  proof  than  this  could  be  given 
of  the  interest  taken  by  all  coimtries  in  the  question  of  irrigation, 
which  is  the  “  open  sesame  ”  to  new  territories  heretofore  considered 
barren  and  Avaste. 

The  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  Director  B.arrett,  Avhose  address  has  already  been  given 
in  the  preceding  number  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin.  Acting  on  a 
spirit  of  broad  and  comprehensive  comparison,  he  outlined  the  world’s 
])olicy  on  irrigation,  giving  practical  emphasis  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  ambitions  of  the  Republics  of  Latin  America. 

It  was  not  merely  a  business  meeting,  however.  As  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  social  entertainment  was  also  a  noteworthy  factor  in  develop¬ 
ing  acquaintance  between  delegates,  members,  and  Ausitors.  The  fol- 
loAving  extract  from  the  Albuquerque  Morning  Journal,  Thursday. 
October  1.  1008.  is  indicatiAV,  of  the  enthusiasm  perA^ading  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  of  the  hospitality  of  Director  B.arrett: 

IV*rliaiis  the  largest  mmiber  of  distinguished  guests  ever  gathered  together 
in  one  i»lace  at  one  time  in  the  history  of  tlie  Soutiiwest  were  tlie  guests  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Alvarado  Hotel  last  night  in  honor  of  the  foreign  delegates  to 
the  Congress  by  Mr.  .Tohn  Barrett,  Director  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
.A  inerica  n  Bepubl  ics. 

I'Mfteen  foreign  delegates,  representing  several  world  powers  and  a  mmiber  of 
nations,  attended  the  liampiet,  and  all  of  them  paid  high  tribute  to  the  United 
.States  and  its  Bresident.  and  also  made  complimentary  references  to  Albu- 
(U>eri|ue  and  New  Mexico  and  the  efforts  made  to  entertain  them  as  delegates 
to  the  Irrigation  Congress. 

In  welcoming  his  guests  Air.  Barrett  expressed  the  following  warm  sentiment 
toward  the  foreign  delegates  and  the  countries  whicli  tliey  reiiresent:  “  AA’ords 
fail  to  express  the  sentiment  I  hold  at  this  event,  when  I  think  that  away  down 
here  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United  States,  fully  .3,(K)()  miles  from  the 
Capital  of  our  country,  are  assembltHl  some  IJA  representatives  of  great  and 
friendly  countries.  I  can  not  express  too  strongly  our  aiipreciation  of  these 
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reprcsoiitativcs  Ikmiij;  hero.  I  wjint  to  say  to  the  distin^tuished  foreijrn  dehwites 
that  the  last  words  which  the  Prt'sideiit  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Hooskvklt, 
jind  the  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  1J(M)t.  said  to  me  la'fore  I  left  the  Capital  for 
.VIIoKpu'ripie  were  that  1  should  express  to  the  dele>r:ites.  for  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  their  apiirei-iation  that  those  (hdejtates  should  have  come 
to  this  ('oiiftress.  and  express  for  them  the  hojH*  that  not  oniy  our  country  hut 
that  their  countries  shouid  he  henetited  hy  the  results  of  the  nuH'tiuj;." 

Mr.  Harrktt  then  proposed  a  toast  to  Thkodork  Hooskvklt,  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  toast  was  drunk  standinj;. 

Mr.  PiKRRK  \Tli..vri).  Itehwite  from  France,  respondt'd  to  a  toast,  in  which  he  i 

expressiHl  himself  as  hein>:  jiiatilu'd  that  he  had  been  appointed  as  Delejiate  to 
the  ('oiifrress  hy  his  ctnmtry.  Mr.  Vu.i.ard  a  iso  proposed  a  toast  to  President 
Kooskvki.t. 

Covernor  (iKORCiK  (T  rry.  of  New  Mexico,  expri'ssed  himseif  .as  heiiifr  c(aifideut 
that  the  Territory  would  he  admitttal  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  Harrktt  then  proposed  a  toast  to  the  "  State  of  New  .Mexico." 

Mr.  F.  (Joui)V,  President  of  the  Natiouai  Irrijiation  Conjiress;  (Jen.  .1. 

I'raxklix  Hkki..  Chief  of  Staff;  ('harkks  S.  (Ji.kkd.  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  .'t.anta  Fe  It.ailway,  and  II.  I>.  I.ovkkani),  of  San  Francisco,  were  anions  the 
speiikers. 

Coi.  W.  S.  IIoi’KWKLL.  Col.  It.  K.  Twitciiki.i.,  Major  IlARTUiAN,  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  lsland.s;  Mr.  ^MosyvKRA.  1  >ele>rate  from  Porto  Hico;  Kx-(Jovernor  L.  Hrau- 
KORi)  Prince;  Carlos  Ca.maciio,  Dehwite  from  Chiie;  iHictor  Nacamui.i,  Hep-  ' 

resentative  of  Italy;  Mr.  Oostiiulsen.  of  South  .Africa;  Doctor  Macee,  of  San 
Francisco,  and  several  others  also  responded  to  toasts. 

‘  The  followinj;  were  Mr.  Harrett'.s  i;iu‘sts  at  the  dinner;  M.  Hene  Tavernier, 

Mr.  Pierre  \Ti.lari)  and  M.  Tavernier,  jr.,  Delejtates  from  E'rauce;  Mr.  I..  Haeta- 
Neves.  Deieftate  from  Hra/.il;  Mr.  Carlos  ('a.maciio,  Deiejjate  from  Chile;  Mr. 

Tn.io  I.ARRiNAU-v  and  Mr.  Mo.sgrERA.  Deleirates  from  Porto  Hico;  Mr.  KNRiyuE  ^ 

Klias.  Mr.  .Tose  Falo.mier  and  Mr.  (Iomez  (Jarza,  Delefrates  from  Mexico;  Mr.  O. 

Von  Pleiin,  Deiejiate  from  (Jermany;  Doctor  Nacamuli.  Hepresentative  of  Italy; 

IhK-tor  SciiOE.MAN  and  Mr.  Oostiu  isen.  Delegates  from  Soutli  .Vfrica ;  Major 
IIartklvn,  Delegate  from  Philipitiiie  Islands;  Covernor  Ceoroe  Curry,  of  New 
^Mexico;  .1.  II.  Kiiuiey.  of  Arizona;  Kx-(lovernor  L.  Hradeori)  Prince,  of  New 
^lexico;  Mayor  I'elix  II.  Lester,  Maj.  (Jen.  .1.  F.  Hell.  I'resideiit  K.  I*.  Hipley. 

Paul  Morton,  K.  .1.  Herwinii,  \V.  A.  Hopewell.  F.  C.  (Joudy.  H.  E.  Twitciiell, 

H.  A.  Fowler,  Dr.  McQueen  Cray,  II.  D.  Loveland,  F.  .1.  Symmes,  Mr.  Harstow. 

Doctor  McCee,  Doctor  Smart.  Lawrence  D.  Kelciier,  C.  T.  Nicholson,  W.  P>. 

.Iansen,  A.  C.  Wells,  T.  .1.  Norton,  ('iiarles  S.  Cleed,  ,T.  E.  Hurley,  and 
E.  L.  Medler. 


KAILROAD  GAUGES. 

The  staiulaixl  railroad  jratijre  is -t  feet  Si  inches  (1.435  meters),  and 
was  first  used  in  1S30  in  the  construction  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man¬ 
chester  Kailway  in  En<iland.  At  various  times  over  twenty  different 
•ranges  have  been  used  from  7  feet  down  to  2  feet.  At  the  present 
time  the  broadest  gauge  in  use  is  5  feet  (5  inches,  of  which  there  are 
about  33,000  mile.s,  about  one-half  in  India,  one-fourth  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  one-fourth  in  Argentina,  (diile,  and  I’araguay. 


RAILROAD  GAUGES, 
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Of  the  nearly  (>00/)0()  miles  of  railway  in  the  world  the  standard 
<rauj»e  represents  71  per  cent,  the  broader  ‘raii'ies  14i  per  cent,  and  the 
narrowei’  111  per  cent,  as  follows: 


linusic.  Miles. 


.■S  feet  (i  inches .  .  ti  j  US.  07fi 

5  feet  U  inelies .  IJ  7,tt»il 

.“i  feet .  7  35, 6U 

Staniiiini .  71  334,70.') 

I  3  feet  0  inches .  0  32, -511 

'  3  feet  3j|  inches  (meter I . .  ti  33,HS5 

Lesstlinnl  meter .  2;  14,  Its.) 


By  ('oiitiiicntiil  divisions  the  eraii<r(>s  jtic: 


North  .\meriea . 

Kuroi)e . 

.\siii . 

South  .\merieu . 

Africa . 

Australia  and  Oceania . 


Standaril. 


Mile-'.  1‘ereent. 


231.1411  9.S 

130,747  71 

3. 732  7 

3.  OSH  14 

3,002  17 

3, 300  20 


Broad. 


Miles. 

Per  cent. 

■>0 

22 

21 , 459 

4:1 

9.  tr»4 

3,  tM)9 

22  ; 

Narrow, 

Miles.  I'eremit. 


5,204  2 

13,13,5  7 

24,330  !  .50 

12,  .502  i  •■)0 

14, 702  33 

9. 900  .53 
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SUBJECT  MATTER  DE  CONSULAR  REPORTS, 


The  International  Bureau  of  the  Anieriean  Kepublics  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States  with 
a  eojiv  of  each  of  the  trade  reports  received  from  United 
States  consuls  in  the  various  I^atin  American  Republics, 
d'hese  reports  are  kej)!  on  file  in  the  Bureau  and  may  be  consulted 
by  parties  interested  in  their  subject-matter.  It  is  the  intention  here¬ 
after  in  each  number  of  the  Bi  lletin  to  i)ublish  a  list  of  the  reports 
received  up  to  the  time  of  jroing  to  press  for  the  month  preceding. 
In  this  i.ssiie  the  li.st  comprises  the  reports  received  for  sevex'al  months 
prior  to  Octolnu’  ’iO. 


Till.', 


ARGENTINA. 

.\rp<‘ntliie  Fori'ign  Comincroc,  I  irst  tjuartcr. 
1!K)N. 

EncouragiiiK  Foroign  Capital  in  the  Argcntini' 
Rcpuhlic. 

.Sale  of  Collars  and  Cuffs  in  I.atin  Aincrii-a . 

Importation  and  Salt'  of  Silk . 

Argentine  Foreign  Commerce,  First  Six  Months 
of  1<H)8. 

Motor  Car  Regulations  in  Huenos  Aires . 

BRAZIL. 

The  Commercial  Situation  in  Hrazil . 

Motors  ami  Motor  Roats  in  Rio  de  Janeiro . 

Workingmen’s  Houses  Constructed  hy  .Munici¬ 
pality. 

Rrazil-'Portugal  Parcels  Post . 

CofftH'  Propaganda  in  England . 

Sale  of  Collars  and  Cuffs  in  Pernamhuco . 

Port  Improvements  at  Rio,  Victoria,  Itaiiuy, 
Camocini,  Natal,  and  Corumha. 

Financial  Statement  on  Coffee  Valorization . 

.\,ssociation  of  Comnw'rcial  Employees  at  Rio _ 

Ranking  in  Rrazil . . 

Arrangements  for  Rrazilian  National  Exposi¬ 
tion  July  14, 

.\merican'Flour  in  Rrazil . 

Corsets  in  Rrazil . 

Rrazilian,  .\rgentine,  and  I'nigunyan  lave 
Slock. 

Sale  of  Corsets  in  Peniamhiico . 

Sale  of  Collars  and  Cuffs  in  Southeni  Rrazil . 

Japanese  in  Rrazil . 

CoffiH>  and  the  Rrazilian  Trade . 

Trade  of  Rrazil  in  1907 . 

Sale  of  Collars  and  Cuffs  in  Rahia . 

Sale  of  Corst'ts  in  Rahia . 

Proposition  to  Remove  Rrazilian  Caitital . 

New  Ships  for  Europe  and  Rrazil . 

SU2 


Date  of 
report. 

.\uthor. 

May 

20 

.Milan  C.  Snyder.  Consul-! Jeneral,  Ruenos 
.Mres. 

July 

Do. 

Julv 

22 

Do. 

Aug. 

Do. 

Aug. 

2ti 

Do. 

Aug. 

2H 

Do. 

May 

4 

Ci'orge  E.  .\nderson,  Consul-Cem’ral,  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

May 

7 

Do. 

May 

8 

Do. 

Mat- 

9 

Do. 

May 

12 

John  W.  D'llara,  Consul,  Santos. 

Mail- 

15 

(leorge  A.  Chamlierlain,  Consul,  Pernam¬ 
huco. 

May 

16 

Cicorge  E.  .Anderson,  Consul-fieneral,  Riode 
Janeiro. 

Mav 

20 

1)0. 

.Mav 

21 

Do. 

May 

2.'» 

Do. 

Jiine 

2 

1)0. 

June 

5 

Do. 

June 

16 

Do. 

June 

17 

Do. 

. . .do. 

(leorge  A.  Chamlierlain,  Consul,  Pernam¬ 
buco. 

Jtine 

20 

John  W.  O’Hara,  Consul,  Santos. 

June 

22 

(ieorge  E.  Anderson,  Consul-tieneral,  Riode 
Janeiro. 

. .  .do. 

Do. 

. .  .do. 

Do. 

Aug. 

3* 

Pierre  Paul  Demers,  Consul,  Rahia. 

•lug. 

6 

1)0. 

Sept. 

George  E.  .Anderson,  Consul-timieral,  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Sept.  19 


GUADALAJARA,  MEXICO. 


PYRAMID  OF  TEOTIHUACAn,  MEXICO. 

This  imposins  l>yriinii<l.  (iislicatiMl  to  tlio  sun  liy  tlie  iiiicifiit  Mexioiiiis,  is  27  iiiilfs  iiortlioast  of  Mcxii'o  City.  It  is  21ti  feut  liiKli,  with  a  Iiasc  infasurin>;  TOl  l)V  721 
foot.  The  iilatform  on  the  top  is  .">9  foot  from  nortli  to  south,  and  105  foot  from  oa.st  to  west.  Ailjoiiiiii);  ttiis  Pyraniiii  of  tlio  Sun  is  a  siuallor  one  dodioatod  to 
the  moon. 
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Titl<'. 


Date  of 
n'port. 


Author. 


CHILE. 

Exports,  1907 . 1 

.Small  industries . j 

Notes:  I'opjM'r  and  Silver  Mines,  Sarawii  Wheat. 
Siijiar  Refineries,  Customs  IR’ceipts,  New 
'•roeess  for  Increasing  Coal  Etlicicney  in  Steam 
I'roduction. 

New  Eli'ctrieal  Plant  at  Valdivia . 

Notes:  Enplish  Coal  for  Railways,  .\ndes  Tun¬ 
neled.  Homes  for  Workinj;  I’eople,  Customs 
Uifeipts  for  1907. 

Trade  Outlook . 

Sewer  and  Water  Systems  at  Coneepeion . 

Sale  of  Collars  and  Cuffs  in  Ciule. . 

Rediietion  in  Xitrah'  I’roduetion . 

Reduetion  in  Nitrate  Exportation.  Chiiean 
Customs  l)t>cr<v  afftx'tiii);  inanufaetures  of 
linen,  wooi,  jiaivanizeil  iron,  and  hoots  and 
shoes,  knock-down  hoii.ses,  and  su(;ar. 

Notes:  Postal  Statistics.  Fire  Insurance  Rates, 
Births,  Deaths,  and  MarriaRes,  Exports  for 
first  quarter  of  1908,  LettiiiR  of  Contract  for 
Railroaii  Bridgi's,  TulK-reuiosis  Statistics. 
Coai  at  Vaidivia. 

Water  Suppiy  in  Northern  Chile . 

Electric  Plant  in  SantiaRO . 

Collars  and  Cuffs  in  Iquiqne . 

ProRri'ss  of  Work  on  Railway  Osorno  to  Puerto 
Montt. 

Notes:  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Instruction. 
Rood  Roa<ls,  Steel  Plant,  CottaRc  for  Work¬ 
men,  Tempt'rance  Question,  Government 
BudRCt  Estimates. 

Exportation  of  Nitrate . 

CiLstoms  Receipts . 

Discovery  of  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas . 

Exports  for  First  Five  Months  of  1908 . 

Manufacture  of  Shoes . 

Notes:  Reveinie  from  Liquors.  Nitrate  to  .VrRcn- 
tina  and  Brazil,  Tobacco  Cultivation,  Fruit 
Tree  Diseases. 


COLOMIIIA. 

Duties  on  Ix’ather  Manufactures,  Machinery, 
and  .\ceessories.  Statistics. 

Coal  Depo.sits  near  Cali . 

Duty  on  Fire  ExtiiiRUishers . 

Match  Factory  for  Medellin . 

ForeiRii  Trade  Statistics . 

CartaRcna  Street  Railway  Contract  Declared 
Forfeited. 

Sale  of  Corsets  In  Barranquilla . 

Kitchen  Stoves  and  I'tensils  in  the  Tropics . 

Glassware  in  Colombia . 

Discovery  of  Coal  and  Petroleum  near  Gulf  of 
I’raba.' 

Dwree  RcRulatinR  Trial  and  Punishment  of 
Offenders  aRainst  Pulilie  Order. 

Thermal  SprinRS  and  Earthquakes  in  Coloml>ia. 

Sale  of  Corsets  in  Coloniliia . 

Sale  of  Collars  and  Cuffs  in  Coloniliia . 

COST.A  KK'A. 

Sale  of  Corsets  in  Port  Linion . 

Importation  and  Sale  of  Silk  in  Co.sta  Rica . . 

Sale  of  Collars  and  Cuffs  in  Costa  Rica . 

Sale  of  Corsets  in  Costa  Rica . 

('ommerce  luid  Industries,  1907 . 

I  nqiorts  and  Exports  in  1907 . 

CUBA. 

Sale  of  Collars  and  Cuffs  in  Havana.  1908 . 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Sale  of  Collars  and  Cuffs  in  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public. 

Sale  of  Collars  ami  Cuffs  In  Puerto  Plata  Con¬ 
sular  District. 


May  .7  .\lfred  A.  Winslow,  Consul,  Valparaiso. 

...do _  Do. 

...do.  . ..  Do. 


May  2-2 
...do . I 


Do. 

Do. 


...do .  Do. 

May  2:i  .  Do. 

Mav  24  I  Do. 

May  27  j  Do. 

May  30  Rea  Hanna.  Consul,  Iquique. 


June  3l  .Mfred  .\.  Winslow,  Consul,  Valparaiso. 


June  10 
...do.... 
June  1.5 
June  23 


Do. 

Do. 

Rea  Hanna.  Consul,  Iquique. 

.\lfred  A.  Winslow,  Consul,  Valparaiso. 


June 

24 

Do. 

. .  .do. 

Do. 

Jtilv 

"s’ 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

Juiy 

iV)‘ 

Do. 

July 

1" 

Do. 

July 

24 

Do. 

May  14 

. .  .do _ 

Mav  10 
.May  20 
June  24 
July  11 

July  10 
July  17 

. .  .do . 

July  22 

Aur.  22 

...do . 

Aur.  28 
.1  Sept.  5 


Jay  White,  Constil-fieneral,  Bopota. 

Do. 

1)0. 

Isaac  A.  ManniiiR.  Consul,  CartaRena. 

Do. 

Do. 

Albro  L.  Burnell.  Vice-Consul,  Barranquilla 
Isaac  .\.  ManniiiR,  Consul,  CartaRena. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Jay  White,  Consul-General,  BoRota. 
Do. 


June  1,5  i  Chester  Donaldson,  Consul.  Port  Limon 
June  27  John  C.  Caldwell,  Consul,  San  Jose. 

July  17  Do. 

.\UR.  10  Do. 

Sept.  10  Do. 

Sept.  28  Do. 


.  May  27  Janies  L.  RodRers,  Consul-fieneral,  Havana. 


May  29  Fenton  R.  McCreery,  Minister  Resident  and 
Consui-Generai,  Santo  DominRo. 

June  2  Arthur  W.  LithRow,  Vice-Consui,  Puerto 
1  Ptata. 
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Title. 


Dali'  of 
report. 


.Vuthor. 


POMINKAN  REft’l)..IC  ooiitimied. 


Sale  of  Corst'ts  in  the  Dominican  Uepiil)lic .  June  22  Kenton  U.  McCreiTV,  Minister  Resilient  and 

('onsiil-tieneral.  Santo  Domingo. 

Sale  of  Corsets  in  I’lierlo  Plata  Consular  Dis-  .Vii):.  7  Arthur  \V.  Lithgow.  Vice-Consul,  I’nerto 
trict.  I’lata. 

ECUADOR. 

Sale  of  Corsets  in  Ecuador .  June  24  Kolxirt  B.  Jones,  Vice-Consul-General.  Guay¬ 

aquil. 

Sale  of  Collars  and  CiilTs  in  Ecuador . Vug.  S  Do. 

New  Railroad  to  Ik*  Constructed  from  Iluigrato  Aug.  2t»  Ilennan  R.  Dietrich.  Consiil-Cieneral,  (iuay- 

Cuenca.  aquil. 

GUATEMALA. 

Sale  of  Collars  and  CulTs  in  Guatemala .  May  2  William  Owen.  Vice  and  Deputy  Consul- 

(ieneral,  Guatemala  City. 

Commercial  ami  Financial  Statistics.  lUO.'),  ItHHi.  '  Mav  29  Do. 

and  I>H)7.  | 

HAITt. 


Sale  of  Collars  and  CulTs  in  Haiti 


May  14  '  Lemuel  W.  Livingston. Consul, CaiK'IIaitien. 


HONDURAS.  I 

SaleofCorsetsin  the  Bay  Islandsof  Honduras _  June  5 

Sale  of  Corsets  in  Honduras .  June  10 

Exports  from  .Vtnapala  to  the  Cnited  Stales.  July  10 
First  Six  Months.  190S. 

Exports  from  Amapala  for  Years  190.5,  1900,  and  .Aug.  5 
1907. 

MEXICO. 


llerlK'rt  R.  Wright.  Consul.  I'tila. 
Drew  Linard.  Consul.  Ceilia. 

William  E.  Alger,  Consul,  Tegucigalpa. 

Do. 


Notes  of  Saltillo  District:  Brewery  Concession,  May  21 
Fire  Insurance,  High  School  Building.  Irriga¬ 
tion  Contracts.  Native  Plant  as  Substitute  for 
,  Quinine,  Mexican  .\nny  Uniforms,  New 
Foundry  and  Machine  Shop. 

Sugar  and  Molasses  Production  of  Mexico .  May  28 

Mesquite  as  Material  for  PaiK*r  Manufacture . do _ 

Sale  of  Cors(>ts  in  Nogales  District .  May  .80 

Sale  of  Corsets  in  Manzanillo .  June  2 

Sale  of  Corsets  in  Mazatlan  District . do _ 

Corsets  in  Ensenada  District .  June  3 

Sale  of  Corsets  in  Ciudad  Juarez  District . do _ 

Sale  of  Corsets  in  Yucatan .  June  5 

Climate,  Commerce,  and  Production  of  .Mata-  June  li 
rnoros  District. 

Cloth  Factory  at  Orizalia .  June  12 

Sale  of  Corsets  in  La  Paz  District .  June  13 

Sale  of  Corsets  in  Chihuahua . do  ... 

-American  Puldications  in  Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz . do _ 

Sale  of  Corsets  in  Monterey . do _ 

Sale  of  Corsets  in  Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz . do _ 

Starch  Corn .  Jtme  14 

Importation  of  Gla-'S .  June  Hi 

Sale  of  Corsets  in  Durango .  June  17 

Sale  of  Corsets  in  Nuevo  Laredo .  June  25  ; 

Port  Regulations  and  Conditions.  Salina  Cruz . do _ ! 

Germany  a  Competitor  of  the  United  States  in  June  29 
Purch'a.se  of  Giiayule. 

Iinportation  of  Gliss . do _ 

Small  Vegetables  from  Rio  Grande  A" alley . do _ 

Manzanillo:  ItsClimate.  Productions,  and  Com-  June  29 
merce. 

Sale  of  Corsets  in  V’cracriiz  District .  June  30 

NoU's:  FHcctric  Lighting  Company,  Railway  July  8 
Passenger  Fingines,  Insuranct*  Companies. 

Sugp'stions  as  to  Methods  of  Fixtending  Trade  July  11 
with  Mexico. 

Moving  Picture  Shows .  July  14 

Matamoros  Not<*s:  Importation  of  Machinery,  July  18 
Furniture,  Trade  Catalogues. 

Importation  of  Glass  at -Acapulco .  July  19 

Corsets  in  Mexico  City .  July  20 

Sale  of  Corsets  in  Mexico . . .  July  21 

Shoi*  Trade  in  Chihuahua .  July  21 

Cook  Stoves  and  Cooking  Utensils . *  July  22 


Thomas  W.  Voettcr,  Consul,  Saltillo. 


Clarence  A.  Miller,  Consul,  Matamoros. 

Do. 

Samuel  T.  Lee,  Consul,  Nogales. 

Carl  F'.  Deichman.  Consul,  Manzanillo. 

Louis  Kaiser,  Consul,  Mazatlan. 

Everett  E.  Bailey,  Consul,  Ensenada. 

John  W.  Gotirley,  Vice  and  Deputy  Consul, 
Ciudad  Juarez. 

Edward  II.  Thompson,  Consul,  I’rogreso. 
Clarence  A.  Miller,  Consul,  Matamoros. 

William  W.  Canada.  Consul,  Veracruz. 

George  B.  Mctioogan,  Consul,  La  Paz. 

Lewis  -A.  Martin,  Consul,  Chihuahua. 

Luther  T.  Ellsworth,  Consul,  Ciudad  Por¬ 
firio  Diaz. 

Philip  C.  Hanna.  Consul-General,  Monterey. 
Luther  T.  Fillsworth,  Consul,  Ciudad  Por¬ 
firio  Diaz. 

Clarence  A.  Miller,  Consul,  Matamoros. 

I^ewis  -A.  Martin,  Consul,  Chihuahua. 

Charles  M.  Freeman,  Consul,  Durango. 
Alonzo  B.  Garrett.  Consul.  Nuevo  Laredo. 
Warren  W.  Rich,  A’ice  and  Deputy  Consul, 
Salina  Cruz. 

Clarence  A.  Miller,  Consul,  Matamoros. 

Do. 

Do. 

Carl  F'.  Deichman.  Consul,  Manzanillo. 

William  A\'.  Canada,  Consul,  A’eracruz. 

Do. 

Clarence  .A.  Miller,  Consul,  Matamoros. 

William  W.  Canada,  Consul,  Venwruz. 
Clarence  -A.  Miller,  Consul,  Matamoros. 

Maxwell  K.  Moorhead,  Consul,  Acapulco. 
Benjamin  II.  Ridgelv,Consul-General,Mexico 
City. 

Thomas  W.  Voettcr,  Consul,  Saltillo. 

Lewis  -A.  Martin,  Consul,  Chihuahua. 

George  B.  McGoogan,  Consul,  La  Paz. 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 


I 


Title. 


ME.XKO- continued. 

Kx|)ort.s  from  Durango,  UK).'),  HiOti,  and  1!H)7 . 

Notes:  Si)onge  Fishery.  New  Jail,  and  New  Mar¬ 
ket  at  \'eraeruz,  .‘street  (  ar  .Service  at  Orizaba, 
New  Steamship  Line,  Depression  in  Trade. 

Development  of  Oil  Fields . 

Noll's:  IliH'f  Piu-king  Plant,  Kefrigerating,  Union 
Station  at  \'eracruz,  Mexican  Concessions,  Illu¬ 
minating  Oils. 

Uoad  Construction  in  Mexico . 

lc('  Machines  and  Refrigerators  in  Mexico . 

Photographic  Invention . 

Bananas  m  the  State  of  Tamaulipits . 

New  Electric  Railway . 

Market  for  School  1  urniture . | 

.Vlexican-Made  (  lothing . i 

Cost  of  Irrigation  hy  Pumping . 

Whiting  Found  in  Campeche . 

Barbers’  Furniture  and  Supplies  in  Veracruz 
District. 

The  Utility  of  Spanish . 

Imports  for  the  Year  ended  June  :«),  P.IOS . 

The  Coal  and  Coke  Industry . 

NKAKAGU.V. 

Sale  of  Collars  and  Cuffs  in  Western  Nicaragua. . 
Sale  of  Corsets  at  Capi'  (irai'ias  a  Dios . 

Hot  Springs  in  Nicaragua . 

fA.NAMA. 


Date  of 
report. 


July  27 
IjuIv  30 
|.\ug.  1 
.Vug.  3  j 
(.Vug.  4 
|.Vug.  10 
.Vug.  5 


.  .do _ 

.  .do _ 

.Vug.  10 
.Vug.  25 


.Vug.  27 
Sept.  2 
.Sept.  4 
Sept.  7 

Sept.  29 

Sept.  ;io 

...do. 

...do. 


.May  30 
June  18 

Aug.  3 


8‘.^5 


.Vuthor. 


Charles  .M.  1  reeman,  Consttl.  Durango. 
Uvilliam  W.  Canada.  Consul,  Veracruz, 
i  Do. 

I  Do. 

Benjamin  lI.Ridgelv,Consul-t;eneral..\lexieo 
Citv. 

1)0. 

Do. 

Clarence  .V.  Miller,  Consul,  Matamoros. 
Benjamin  II.  Ridgely.Consul-Cieneral,  Mexico 
City. 

William  W.  Canada,  Consul,  Vi'racruz. 
Samui'l  T.  Lee,  Consul,  Nogales. 

Clarenci'  .V.  Miller,  Consul,  Matamoros. 
Benjamin  11.  Ridgely,Consul-(lenerai,  .Mexico 
City. 

William  W.  Canada,  Consul,  Veracruz. 

Clarence  .V.  Miller,  Consul,  Matamoros. 

Do. 

Do. 


Jose  de  Olivares,  Consul.  Managua. 

Edwin  W.  Trimmer,  Consul,  Cape  (iraeias  a 
Dios. 

Do. 


Sale  of  Collars  and  Cuffs  in  Panama . 

rAK.AOUAY. 

Proitosi'd  New  Railway  from  .Asuncion  to  .Vito 
Parana. 

Sale  of  Corsi'ts  in  Paraguay . 

PKKC. 

Sale  of  Collars  and  Cuffs  in  Pi'ru . 

Sale  of  ('onsets  in  Peru . I 

.Vnnual  Report  of  Trade,  1907 . ' 

SALVAOOK. 

Sale  of  Corsets  in  Salvador . 


May  15 

June  1 
.Vug.  3 


May  11 
June  29 
Aug.  20 


June  12 


URUGUAY. 


Commerce  and  Trade  in  1907 .  Sept.  5 

Sale  of  Collars  and  Cuffs  in  Uniguay .  Sept.  7 

Sale  of  Corsets  in  I'mguay .  Sept.  8 


Importation  and  Sale  of  Silk  Hoods  in  Uruguay..  Sept.  9 


VE.NEZUELA. 


Sale  of  Corsets  in  Maracaibo . '  June  9 


Sale  of  Corsets  in  Puerto  Cabeilo .  June  19 

Decree  Eixing  Export  i)uty  on  Silicates  and  ...do . 

Carbonat('s  of  Magnesium. 

{June  21 
June  22 
June  23 
July  8 

Statistics  of  Coffw  Exports,  1900 .  July  10 

Re.sunU'  of  Exports . do . 


Arnold  Shanklin,  Consul-Heneral.  Panama. 


Edward  J.  Norton,  Consul,  .Vsimeion. 
Do. 


SamiK'l  M.  Tavlor,  ConsuKleneral.  Callao. 
Do. 

Do. 


Samuel  E.  Magill,  Con.sul-tieneral,  San  Sal¬ 
vador. 


F.  W.  Cioding,  Consul,  Montevideo. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Eugene  II.  Plumacher,  Consul,  Maracailx). 
James  W.  Johnson,  Consul,  Puerto  Cabeilo. 
Eugene  II.  Plumacher,  Consul,  Maracaibo. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE  FIRST  HALF  1908. 


The  foreign  coinnierce  of  the  Argentine  lkei)ul)lic  for  the  first  half 
of  1908  was  $354, 349, (528.  consisting  of  imports  to  the  value  of  $131,- 
273,301  and  exports  aggregating  $223,070,207. 

In  the  six  months  referred  to  the  merchandise  imported  which 
was  subject  to  the  payment  of  duties  amounted  to  $90,859,090,  and 
the  merchandise  which  entered  without  the  payment  of  duties,  $40,- 
413,005.  The  importation  of  bullion  was  valued  at  $18,879,819. 
Comparing  these  figures  with  those  for  the  same  period  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  the  merchandise  subject  to  duty  increased  by  $9,052,348, 
and  that  which  entered  free  decreased  by  $8,340,072.  The  importa¬ 
tion  of  bullion  decreased  by  $711,070. 

The  exports  that  were  subject  to  the  payment  of  duty  amounted  to 
$230,  and  those  free  of  duty  to  $223,070,037.  The  exports  of  bullion 
were  valued  at  $33,341. 

The  exports  in  the  first  half  of  1908  exceeded  the  imports  by 
$91,802,900. 

Great  Britain  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  imports  of  the  Republic, 
$45,193,810  of  merchandise  having  been  imported  from  that  country 
during  the  half  j'ear  referred  to.  The  following  countries  after 
Great  Britain  are  named  in  the  order  of  their  importance  in  the  im¬ 
ports  of  the  Argentine  Republic:  Germany,  $19,719,920;  United 
States,  $10,252,512;  France,  $12,732,250;  Italy,  $12,483,174;  Belgium, 
$(5,509,175;  Spain,  $4,128,027;  Brazil,  $3,087,451;  Austria-Hungary, 
$1,097,590;  the  Netherlands,  $1,038,080;  Uruguay,  $1,298,424;  Para¬ 
guay,  $801,118 ;  Chile,  $250,580 ;  Bolivia,  $70,181 ;  and  Africa,  $21,958. 

These  figures,  compared  with  those  of  the  first  half  of  the  preceding 
year,  show  an  increase  in  the  imports  from  Italy  of  $1,284,514;  from 
Spain,  $925,045;  from  Austria-Hungary,  $724,113;  from  France, 
$444,405;  from  the  Netherlands,  $328,905;  from  Paraguay,  $258,929; 
from  Chile,  $93,004,  and  from  Africa,  $14,077.  There  was  a  decrease 
in  the  imports  from  Germany  to  the  amount  of  $1,317,950;  from  Great 
Britain,  $979,425;  from  the  United  States,  $709,027;  from  Belgium, 
$058,048 ;  from  Uruguay,  $204.303 ;  from  Brazil,  $107,703 ;  and  from 
Bolivia,  $0,418. 

Exports  from  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  first  half  of  1908 
were  as  follows:  To  Great  Britain,  $42,597,757;  to  Belgium, 
$21,098,437 ;  to  Germany,  $19,494,451 ;  to  F ranee,  $13,841,315 ;  to 
Brazil,  $0,934,492;  to  the  United  States,  $4,570,322;  to  Italy, 
$3,981,043;  to  the  Netherlands.  $3,507,335;  to  Spain,  $1,024,788;  to 
Chile,  $947,734;  to  Africa,  $710,078;  to  Austria-Hungary,  $000,070; 
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to  Bolivia,  $511,035;  to  Uruguay,  $338,024;  and  to  Paraguay, 
$152,574. 

Tlie  following  increase  is  noted  in  the  exports  of  the  Republic  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  1908  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1907 : 
(Ireat  Britain,  $22,211,170;  Austria-Hungary,  $3,142,201;  Italy, 
$1,510,477;  the  Netherlands,  $1,142,029;  Brazil,  $513,791;  Spain, 
$208,245;  Belgium,  $143,002;  Paraguay,  $85,947 ;  and  Bolivia,  $17,083. 

The  exports  of  the  Argentine  Republic  to  the  countries  mentioned 
below  during  the  first  half  of  1908  show  the  following  decreases  as 
compared  with  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year;  France, 
$10,230,404;  Germany,  $3,233,054;  Uruguay,  $2,090,507;  United 
States,  $1,952,905;  Africe,  $345,850;  and  Chile,  $95,925. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  the  Rejuihlic  from  1905 
to  the  first  half  of  1908.  inclusive: 


tiHir. _ 

I'.HMi _ 

Ii»U7 _ 

l!M»s  (first  lialf) 


1.54,420 
2()i),  970,  .521 
2.Sr),  800,  08:5 
l.Sl,  273,  301 


I'lie  exports  of  the  Argentine  Republic  from  1905  to  the  first  half 
of  1908,  inclusive,  were  as  follows: 


liMI.5 _ 

I'.MfO _ 

1907  _ 

1908  (first  half) 


.$322,  843,  841 
292,  2.53,  829 
290,  204,  ;i09 
131,  273,  301 


The  percentages  of  imjiorts  from  the  various  countries  during  the 
first  half  of  1908  were  as  follows:  Great  Britain,  34.4;  Gei’inany,  15; 
United  States,  12.4;  France,  9.7;  Italy,  9.5;  and  Belgium,  5. 

The  principal  items  of  imports  and  their  values  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Textiles,  $23,452,009;  rolling  stock,  $16,110,305;  hardware, 
$14,306,233;  glassware  and  crockery,  $12,382,601;  foodstuffs,  $12,082,- 
<‘>07;  building  material,  $11,292,058;  liquors,  $6,230,822;  oils  and 
grease,  $5,178,202;  drugs  and  chemicals,  $4,688,951;  lumber, 
$3,018,328;  tobacco,  $2,792,652;  electrical  supplies,  $1,718,836;  and 
live  stock,  $997,503. 

The  classification  of  the  exports  was;  Pastoral.  $55,315,672;  agri¬ 
cultural.  $103,794,913;  forestal,  $2,609,330;  mineral,  $322,510;  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  chase,  $138,970;  and  sundry  products,  $894,872. 

The  customs  revenue  for  the  first  half  of  1908  amounted  to  $33.- 
893,650  gold  and  $690,071  paper  currency,  an  increase  when  conqiared 
with  1907  of  $2,599,789  gold  and  $9,019  jiaper. 


AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT. 


In  an  address  deliv’ered  Septemlx^r  14.  1908,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
oiiening  of  the  great  Rural  Exposition  of  the  City  of  Buenos  Aires, 
8enor  Figueroa  Aix’ORta,  President  of  the  Republic,  related  some 
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interesting  facts  concerning  the  wonderful  agrienltural  development 
of  the  Argentine  Eepublic.  President  Alcorta  said  that  twent3’-five 
,vears  ago  all  the  flour  used  in  the  countrj'  was  imported,  while  to-dav 
the  annual  iiroduction  of  that  article  in  the  Eepublic  is  over  5,500,000 
tons.  The  area  of  land  under  cultivation  in  wheat  and  other  grains 
in  the  Argentine  Eepublic  exceeds  15,000,000  hectares,  Avhich  yield 
more  than  10,500,000  tons  of  cereals.  The  Eepublic  occupies  an  im¬ 
portant  place  among  the  producing  and  exporting  countries  of  the 
Avorld.  From  the  development  already"  attained,  it  can  readilj"  be 
seen  that  in  a  comparativelj’^  short  time  the  countrj’^  will  have 
100,000,000  hectares  of  land  under  cultivation  and  that  the  area 
planted  in  corn  will  rival  that  of  the  principal  corn-producing  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world. 

The  live  stock  of  the  Eepublic  has  lieen  greatly  improved,  and  espe- 
ciall}’  is  this  true  of  cattle  which  have  been  developed  bv  a  careful  and 
methodical  selection  of  the  different  breeds  and  bj'  the  application  of 
the  latest  and  most  scientific  methods  in  the  exploitation  of  this  indus- 
trv,  thus  placing  the  Argentine  Eejmblic  in  the  foremost  rank  among 
the  principal  countries  of  the  world  engaged  in  stock  raising.  That 
there  will  be  a  further  development  of  this  industry  is  reasonably 
certain,  inasmuch  as  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Eepublic  are  excep- 
tionallv  favorable  to  the  raising  of  live  stock. 

The  Government  is  now  considering  the  advisabilitv  of  exempting 
from  customs  duties  machinerv  used  in  this  industrv,  of  I’educing  the 
freight  and  transjwrtation  charges  on  commodities,  of  opening  numer¬ 
ous  outlets  for  the  products  of  the  countrv,  and,  above  all,  giving  suit¬ 
able  protection  to  the  industries  of  the  Eepublic  by  the  observance  of 
the  sanitary’  laws  relating  to  cattle  and  other  live  stock.  According  to 
the  last  census  returns,  cattle  in  seven  Provinces  alone  represent  a 
value  of  $5.3().800.000.  and  the  capital  invested  in  the  industry  in  the 
single  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  amounts  to  $1,980,000. 

THE  BUDGET  FOR  1909. 

Tender  date  of  August  3.  1908.  the  President  of  the  Argentine 
Eepublic  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  National  Congress 
the  proposed  law  containing  the  general  appropriation  of  expenses 
and  the  estimate  of  revenues  for  the  fisqal  \’ear  1909.  The  total 
amount  appropriated  for  expenses  is  236,820,409.70  pesos  (about 
$118,000,000),  which,  compared  with  that  of  1908,  shows  an  increase 
of  4,174,874.24  pesos  (about  $2,000,000).  The  total  revenue  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  237,071,213.02  pesos  (about  $118,500,000).  For  the  service 
of  the  jiublic  debt,  the  appropriation  bill  includes  an  item  of 
69.0.32.062.03  peson  (alxmt  $.34,000,000),  that  is  to  say,  3,003,306.06 
pesos  (a!)out  $1,500,000)  less  than  it  was  in  1908. 


PASEO  COLON,  BUENOS  AIRES. 


■a 

m 

w 

LIBERTY  SQUARE,  BUENOS  AIRES. 

LilKTty  Square,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Buenos  Aires,  covers  an  area  of  3  acres,  and  is  noted  for  its  sunken  (jardens.  The  statue  in  the 
eenter  was  erected  itt  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Valentin  Alsina,  a  distingui.shed  Argentine  jurist,  whose  pen  eontrihuted  |«iwerfully  to  bring  about 
the  revolution  of  I8.Y2,  and  the  resultant  epoch  of  liberty  and  enlightenmetitof  the  Argentine  Kepublie.  In  the  distance  is  tlie  new  .Miinieiiial 
Theater,  recently  completed  at  a  cost  of  81,7f)0,U0O  gold. 
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COMMEBCE  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN  IN  1907. 

The  consul-general  of  the  Argentine  Republic  in  London  in  an 
interesting  report  made  to  his  Government  states  that  during  the 
year  1907  there  were  shipped  from  the  Argentine  Republic  to  Great 
Britain  1,080,805  tons  of  wheat;  3,030  tons  of  flour;  247,275  tons  of 
Indian  corn;  88,220  tons  of  frozen  and  chilled  beef;  34,073  tons  of 
frozen  mutton;  13,110  tons  of  wool;  141,025  tons  of  linseed;  10,180 
tons  of  tallow;  3,218  tons  of  salted  oxhides,  a  part  of  which  came 
from  Uruguay;  and  1,213  tons  of  salted  sheepskins. 

The  values  of  the  foregoing  products  were  as  follows:  "NMieat, 
$44,234,000;  flour,  $171,000;  Indian  corn,  $7,302,000;  frozen  and 
chilled  beef,  $14,778,000 ;  frozen  mutton,  $5,509,000 ;  wool,  $5,773,000 ; 
linseed,  $7,400,000;  tallow,  $1,530,000;  salted  oxhides,  $3,219,000; 
salted  sheepskins,  $1,214,000;  other  salted  skins,  $13,335.  The  total 
value  of  the  imports  is  stated  at  $87,974,000. 

During  the  first  half  of  1908  Great  Britain  exported  to  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic  merchandise  valued  at  $21,430,000,  or  a  balance  of 
trade  in  favor  of  the  Argentine  Republic  of  $00,538,000.  The  ex¬ 
ports  of  the  Argentine  Re2mblic  to  Great  Britain  during  the  half 
year  referred  to  were  $42,597,757. 

MOTOR-CAR  REGULATIONS  IN  BUENOS  AIRES. 

According  to  a  recent  ordinance  of  the  municiiiality  of  Buenos 
Aires,  drivers  of  motor  cars  must  joass  an  examination  and  carry 
dujDlicate  pass  books  containing  their  license  and  blank  jiages  on 
which  any  accident  or  carelessness  may  be  recorded  by  the  police. 
Persons  under  18  years  of  age  are  only  ijermitted,  after  jiassing  the 
required  examination,  to  run  motor  cars  iq)  to  12  horsepower.  The 
motor  cars  must  be  jirovided  with  nonslijjping  tires,  and  the  acetylene 
searchlight  is  jjrohibited  in  the  business  section  of  the  city.  Efficient 
brakes  must  be  used,  which  shall  be  tested  at  regular  i^eriods,  and 
the  automatic  whistle  and  similar  devices  are  i^rohibited,  the  motor 
cars  being  jirovided  with  regulation  horns. 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


On  August  6,  1908,  President  Montes  read  an  interesting  message 
on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Bolivian  Congress,  in  which 
he  referred  to  the  cordial  relations  of  the  Government  of  Bolivia  with 
all  the  nations  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  and  jjarticularly  to  the 
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good  will  and  friendliness  of  the  neighboring  republics,  and  the 
satisfactory  economic  and  commercial  conditions  of  the  foreign  com¬ 
merce  of  the  country  so  potent  in  iiromoting  and  extending  the  inter¬ 
national  relations  of  the  Republic. 

The  Executive  states  that  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  made 
with  Germany  will  be  submitted  in  due  course  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Congress,  and  that  a  commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
which  also  relates  to  the  rights  of  the  subjects  of  the  two  countries  in 
interest,  is  being  negotiated,  and  at  the  proper  time  will  be  submitted 


A  StXmoN  OF  LA  PAZ,  BOLIVIA. 

La  Paz  is  one  of  tlie  most  picturesquelv  Im'ated  cities  of  the  world.  Perched  in  a  cleft  of  the  Andean 
range,  12..")00  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  is  walled  in  on  three  sides  by  mountains  towering 
above  the  catliedral  spires,  while  in  the  distance  the  sparkling  summits  of  Iliimani  ami  Sorata  rear 
their  snowy  iK'aks  against  a  clouiliess  sky,  forming  a  scene  as  awe  inspiring  as  any  in  the  world. 
This  quaint  but  i)rogressive  commercial  City  of  Peace  is  in  easy  communication  with  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  will  soon  be  connected  by  the  great  Trans-Andean  railway  system  with  the  Atiantic  as 
well  as  the  Pacitic  Ocean. 


to  the  Congress  for  definite  action.  Bolivia  has.  through  its  legation 
in  London,  adhered  to  the  International  Telegraphic  Convention  of 
St.  Petersburg,  and  the  country  now  enjoys  the  advantages  obtained 
from  the  operation  of  that  important  agreement. 

The  boundary  question  with  Peru  will  doubtless  soon  be  settled, 
inasmuch  as  the  time  for  the  submission  of  evidence  has  expired,  and 
the  only  thing  remaining  to  be  done  is  the  redaction  and  pronounce¬ 
ment  of  the  arbitral  award.  The  convention  of  Januarj'  30,  1908, 
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rejrulatin"  the  fm'dom  of  transit  in  l‘erii  is  now  in  force,  the  Peru¬ 
vian  (loverninent  haviii"  had  a  cnstoin-honse  constructed  at  Mollendo 
to  he  used  exclusively  in  the  import  and  export  trade  of  Bolivia 
through  that  jiort. 

Tn  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  with  Chile,  the 
construction  of  the  Arica  to  La  Paz  Railway,  which  was  commenced 
in  100(5,  is  Ixdng  continued  under  government  administration,  and 
measures  have  been  taken  for  the  pnrjiose  of  hurrying  forward  the 
construction  by  letting  contracts  to  responsible  private  contractors, 
bids  for  which  have  been  called  for  by  the  Chilean  (lovernment  in 
December  next.  The  (lovermnent  of  Bolivia,  in  conjunction  with  the 
(lovernmenl  of  Chile,  has  appointed  a  commission  to  examine  a  ^’CC- 
tion  of  80  kilometers  of  the  Arica  to  La  Paz  Railway  recenth’  con¬ 
structed,  as  well  as  to  examine  and  verify  the  rest  of  the  construction 
of  this  important  international  line. 

The  approval  of  the  protocols  with  the  Argentine  Republic  of 
May  14,  1808,  April  23,  1002.  and  January  28,  1004,  permitting  the 
reopenhig  of  delimitation  surveys,  have  not  yet  lieen  acted  upon  by 
the  Argentine  Congress. 

The  Northern  Central  Railway,  which  it  has  been  decided  to  extend 
to  Tupiza,  has  lieen  opened  to  public  traffic  to  Qtiiniaca,  connecting 
with  iron  bands,  and  in  a  permanent  manner,  the  Bolivian-Argen¬ 
tine  frontiers  and  interests.  Doubtless  funds  will  be  appropriated 
during  the  present  year,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  protocol  of  ^lay  18.  for  the  extension  of  the  line  to  Tupiza,  the 
sttrve}'  of  which,  between  Potosi  and  Tupiza,  is  now  being  made  by 
Mr.  F  AX'RE,  the  Argentine  engineer. 

The  work  of  the  delimitation  of  the  frontier  of  Brazil  by  the  sur¬ 
vey  commission  is  progressing  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Negotia¬ 
tions  will  again  be  commenced  in  Septemlx'r,  looking  to  the  con¬ 
cluding  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  Brazil,  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  to  a  still  greater  degree  the  development  of  the  growing 
commerce  between  the  two  nations. 

Construction  work  has  Ikhmi  begun  on  the  Madera  !Mamore  Rail¬ 
way,  the  Government  of  Brazil  having  arranged  to  negotiate  a  loan 
of  .ll, 000,000  franrtf  ($10,200,000)  to  be  invested  in  this  railway. 

Relations  with  the  Holy  See  have  been  reestablished. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Bolivia  in  lOOT  was  88,229,159  holii'ianos 
($35,291,(500),  not  including  the  impoi’ts  and  exports  through  the 
custom-houses  of  Bahia  in  the  Acre  Territory,  the  figures  of  which 
have  not  yet  been  received.  Owing  to  the  effect  of  the  financial 
depression  the  foreign  commerce  in  1907  was  less  than  it  was  in 
190(5.  but  was  558.000,000  holiriunoH  ($15,200,000)  more  than  in  1904. 
Foreign  trade,  however,  is  increasing,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
* 
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the  value  of  lioliviaii  exj)orts  exeeeds  the  value  of  iiuj)oi1s  hy  at  least 
oO  pi'i'  cent. 

In  recapitulating  the  international  work  of  the  last  presidential 
period,  the  Executive  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  in  1004 
Bolivia  lacked  a  free  outlet  to  the  Pacific,  in  1008  it  finds  itself  enjoy¬ 
ing  free  transit  with  that  ocean  and  in  practical  control  of  maritime 
custom-houses  located  thereon,  all  of  which  has  been  accomplished 
by  treaties  with  Chile  and  Peru  during  the  term  of  his  administration. 

COMMEBCE  WITH  GERMANY. 

Bolivia's  trade  with  (lermany  has  considerably  increased  during 
the  last  few  years.  In  lOO.')  (lermany  imported  from  Bolivia, 
through  the  port  of  Hamburg,  products  to  the  value  of  7,047,24().0)3 
marks  ($1,781,000),  as  compared  with  9,407,087  marks  ($2,300,000) 
in  1900  and  13,C.10,773..‘).')  marks  ($3,404,000)  in  1907. 

The  commerce  of  (lermany  with  South  America  is  increasing  yearly. 
In  1904  the  imports  by  Germany  from  South  American  countries, 
through  the  port  of  Hamburg,  amounted  to  555,338,770  marks 
($138,834,000)  ;  in  1905,  to  4.07,103,170  marks  ($151,774,000),  and  in 
190()  to  G7(),989,130  marks  ($109,245,000).  The  exports  of  Germany 
to  South  America  through  the  port  of  Hamburg  were,  in  1904,  1905, 
and  1900,  250,202,033  marks  ($04,00.5,000),  300.090,830  marks  ($75,- 
024,000),  and  304,341,407  marks  ($91,085,000).  respectively. 

A  iiamphlet  concerning  the  immigration  laws  t.f  Bolivia  has  been 
translated  into  German  and  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
Empire  with  a  view  of  attracting  German  immigrants.  The  great 
obstacle  to  obtaining  German  emigi’ants  is  the  cost  of  transportation 
from  Germany  to  Bolivia. 

TRI-WEEKLY  STAGE  LINE  BETWEEN  QUIACA  AND  TDPIZA. 

The  Government  of  Bolivia  has  authorized  Zexox  Maxsilla  to 
establish  a  tri-weekly  stage  and  wagon  service  between  the  northern 
terminus  of  the  Northern  Central  Argentine  Tiailway  and  the  city 
of  Tupiza.  A  sufficient  number  of  stage  coaches  and  freight  wagons 
will  be  used  to  meet  the  demands  of  (he  traffic.  One  day  is  allowed 
in  which  to  make  (he  trip  between  the  two  points.  During  the 
rainy  season  saddle  and  pack  animals  will  be  employed  at  points 
where  the  stages  and  wagons  can  not  go. 

The  fare  between  Quiaca  and  Tupiza,  or  vice  versa,  is  fixed  at  18 
holii'ianos  ($7.20),  and  3  holirianos  ($1.20)  for  each  100  pounds  of 
baggage  transported.  The  Government  will  make  the  necessary  re¬ 
pairs  to  the  highway,  after  which  the  concessionaire  will  keep  it  in 
proper  condition  for  transit.  An  annual  subvention  of  10,000 
holivianos  ($4,000)  will  be  paid  to  the  concessionaire  by  the  Gov- 
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eminent,  and  an  additional  sum  of  5,000  holh'kmos  ($2,000)  will  be 
•riven  him  for  carrying  the  mails  between  Tujiiza  and  Quiaca. 

The  concession  is  valid  for  three  years,  provided  the  Northern 
Central  Argentine  Railway  does  not  arrive  at  Tiipiza  before  that 
time.  T’pon  the  arrival  of  the  railway  at  Tupiza  the  stage  and 
wagon  service  referred  to  will  be  terminated. 


IMMIGRATION,  FIRST  HALF  OF  1908. 


Immigration  statistics  covering  the  first  half  of  1908,  give  40,791 
as  the  total  number  of  arrivals  at  the  tlifferent  ports  of  Brazil,  of 
which  (5,407  received  governmental  aid. 

The  number  of  innnigi'ants  at  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  during 
this  jieriod  was  19,788,  as  compared  with  13,552  during  the  .siune 
period  of  1907.  The  nationality  of  the  immigrants  entering  at  the 
jiort  of  Rio  was  as  follows:  Portuguese,  10,870;  Spaniards,  2,911; 
Italians,  2,035;  Austrians,  1,207;  Russians,  705;  Germans,  437; 
Arabians,  388;  naturalized  Brazilians,  313;  Dutch,  222;  French,  179; 
English,  149;  Poles,  104;  North  Americans,  44;  Argentinians,  27; 
Greeks,  22;  Belgians,  21;  Swiss,  19;  Roumanians,  13;  Uruguayans, 
12;  Japanese,  7;  Moroccans,  0;  Chileans,  5;  Peruvians,  5;  Danish,  4; 
Hungarians,  4;  Norwegians,  4;  Swedes,  3:  Cubans,  2;  Mexicans,  2; 
Canadians,  1 ;  Ecuadorans,  1. 

The  Federal  Gcrt’ernment  has  founded  the  following  new  colonies: 
Alfonso  Penna,  in  the  State  of  Espirito  Santo;  Joilo  Pinheiro,  State 
of  Minas  Geraes;  Itatiaya,  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Visconde  de 
Maua,  States  of  Rio  and  Minas;  Xavier  da  Silvia,  State  of  Parana, 
and  Alto  Braco  Norte,  State  of  Santa  Catharina, 

The  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  with  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  is  establishing  colonies  at  Vargem  Grande  and  Itajuba.  The 
State  of  Sao  Paulo  is  founding  the  colonies  of  Nova  Europa,  Nova 
Paulicea,  Conselheiro  Gaviaa  Peixoto,  Conde  do  Pinhal,  Nova 
Odessa,  and  Jorge  Tibirica.  The  government  of  the  State  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  assisted  by  the  Federal  Government,  is  enlarging  the 
colony  Guarany,  which  comprises  the  two  colonial  centers  of 
Comandahy  and  ITruguay. 

RAILWAY  FROM  PASSO  FUNDO  TO  THE  URUGUAY  RIVER. 

A  decree  of  August  27,  1908,  has  approved  the  final  survey  and 
estimates  of  a  section,  28  miles  in  length,  of  the  line  connecting  Passo 
F undo  with  the  Uruguay  River, 
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TRAIN  SERVICE  BETWEEN  PORTO  ALEGRE  AND  MONTEVIDEO. 

According  to  advices  from  Rio  (Irande  do  Sul,  it  was  expected  that 
through  trains  would  Ik*  running  between  Porto  Alegre  and  ^lonte- 
video  via  Uruguayana  during  the  present  month.  Tt  is  proposed  to 
run  one  train  per  week,  making  the  trip  from  Porto  Alegre  to  ^lonte- 
video  in  three  days,  and  from  Page  in  two  days. 
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RAILWAY  FROM  SANTA  BARBARA  TO  SANTA  ANNA  DOS  FERROS. 

Oil  September  1008,  the  first  section  of  the  branch  line  of  the 
Central  llailway,  which  extends  from  Santa  Barbara  to  Caethe,  a 
distance  of  I.-)  miles,  was  ojiened  to  traffic.  The  branch  line  is  bein*; 
built  from  Santa  Barbara  to  Santa  Anna  dos  Ferros,  where  it  will 
connect  Avith  the  railway  running  to  the  port  of  Victoria. 

PROPOSED  RAILWAY  INTO  THE  STATE  OF  MINAS. 

The  Mogyana  Bailway  Company  has  in  project  the  construction  of 
a  liranch  line  from  Sao  flose  do  Rio  Pardo  to  Santo  Antonio  da  Barra, 
on  the  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Alinas.  This  coniiiany  is  nego¬ 
tiating  with  the  Federal  (iovernment  for  the  concession  of  the  line 
between  Resaca  and  Santos. 

SAO  PAULO  RAILWAYS. 

Work  on  the  various  sections  of  the  Sao  Paulo-Rio  Grande  Rail- 
Avay  i.i  reported  to  be  progressing  rapidly.  Considerable  progress 
has  alread}’  been  made  on  the  section  extending  from  Sao  Joao  to 
the  ITuguay  Riv'er,  a  distance  of  about  184  miles. 

Great  jirogress  is  reporteil  on  the  branch  line  of  the  Sao  Paulo 
Raibvay,  extending  from  Bebedouro  to  Barretos.  It  is  expected 
that  the  line  will  be  o2X'ned  to  traffic  by  Januai’y,  11)00. 

Information  received  from  Porto  Velho.  which  is  the  i)oint  at 
Avhich  consti’uction  Avork  on  the  Madeira-iMamore  Raihvay  has  been 
liegun,  states  that  a  great  imjietus  has  recently  been  given  to  the 
construction  of  that  imjiortant  raihvay.  About  1.300  men  are  noAV 
Avorking  on  a  section  'Jo  miles  long,  a  large  i)art  of  Avhich  is  ready  for 
the  laying  of  the  rails. 

MUZAMBINHO  RAILWAY. 

B}'  a  LegislatiA'e  Decree  of  Sef)tember  4,  1008.  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  authorized  to  acquire  the  ^luzambinho  Raihvay,  to¬ 
gether  AA'ith  all  its  concessions,  rolling  stock,  etc.,  for  the  sum  of 
12,000.000  milreis  ($3,000,000).  for  the  inuqAose  of  incorporating  the 
line  Avith  the  iSIinas  and  Rio  Raihvay. 

POSTAL  SERVICE. 

The  folloAving  inqAortant  official  rejmrt  of  the  Brazilian  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Postal  Affairs  calls  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  serv¬ 
ice,  and  jAresent  indications  are  that  there  Avill  be  some  changes  therein 
as  a  result  of  that  rejwrt.  American  business  men  are  interested  in 
the  jirosjAect,  for  under  present  conditions  the  rates  charged  are  so 
high  as  to  iirevent  many  lines  of  conmiercial  activity  Avhich  American 
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business  men  favor  in  foreign  trade.  At  present  the  Brazilian  post- 
office  charges  9  cents  for  a  foreign  letter  of  less  than  half  an  ounce, 
while  penalty  postage  on  letters  coming  from  the  United  States,  for 
instance,  is  assessed  at  18  cents  per  half  ounce.  Brazilian  postal  au¬ 
thorities  have  declared  many  times  that  changes  in  rates  can  come 
only  after  a  reorganization  of  the  service  such  as  the  Superintendent 
in  his  report  now  asks. 

The  Superintendent  shows  that  the  business  of  the  Brazilian  post- 
office  in  1907  exceeded  that  of  aiu'  other  year  in  all  branches  excejit 
in  the  parcels-post  division,  Avherein  there  was  a  loss  of  about  8  per 
cent  in  imports  and  10  per  cent  in  exports.  The  income  of  the  service 
in  1907  amounted  to  $2,907,900,  which  was  $387,300  more  than  in 
190G.  This  income  includes  $183,300  derived  from  postage  on  official 
correspondence,  which  is  provided  for  in  the  system  by  the  issue  of 
special  official  postage  stamps. 

The  expenses  of  the  service  in  1907  amounted  to  $3,089,700,  which 
was  $200,700  more  than  in  1900.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
while  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  decennium  the  difference  between 
the  income  and  the  outgo  of  the  service  amounted  to  about  40  per  cent 
it  now  amounts  to  only  about  27  per  cent,  the  report  adding:  “  These 
arguments  are  for  those  who  consider  the  postal  service  a  fount  of 
income." 

The  transportation  division  of  the  service  was  increased  in  1907 
b}’’  104  postal  lines,  with  an  addition  of  8,502  trips  during  the  year. 
There  are  at  present  a  total  of  1,091  postal  lines,  with  2,934  mes¬ 
sengers,  covering  an  extension  of  78,550  miles.  On  the  lines  a  total 
of  332,850  trips  were  made  during  the  year,  an  aggregate  of  10,- 
929,040  miles.  These  figures  are  practically  double  those  of  ten  years 
ago.  There  are  in  the  service  3,033  post-offices,  employing  a  total  of 
3.442  persons. 

PROPOSED  CONSTRUCTION  OP  A  NEW  CAPITAL. 

A  syndicate  headed  by  Adolpiio  Leyret  has  proposed  the  building 
of  a  new  capital  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the  Brazilian  Con¬ 
gress,  and  has  requested  a  concession  authorizing  the  construction  of 
said  capital.  The  syndicate  offers  to  build  the  proper  structures  for 
all  the  Departments  of  the  Brazilian  Government,  including  a  presi¬ 
dential  palace;  to  make  roads,  pave  and  plant  them  with  trees; 
build  a  railway  to  the  district  from  the  nearest  railway  in  Minas 
Geraes;  establish  an  adequate  electric  light  and  power  system,  an 
efficient  tramway  system,  proper  drainage  and  water-supply  systems, 
etc.  The  syndicate  proposes  to  colonize  the  surrounding  country 
and  to  construct  a  ready-made  city  for  the  Government  within  a 
period  of  five  years,  if  it  is  authorized  to  do  so. 
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"When  the  Constitution  of  Brazil  was  drawn  by  the  Constitutional 
Convention  that  followed  the  proclamation  of  the  Eepublic  in  1880, 
it  was  provided  that  the  capital  of  the  countr}’  should  be  located  in 
a  district  to  be  set  aside  for  that  purpose  in  the  State  of  Goyaz,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  Federal  capital  should  be  located  in  a  dis¬ 
trict  to  be  set  aside  for  that  purpose  “  in  a  central  region,”  and  a  site 
in  the  State  of  Goyaz  was  selected  for  it.  One  of  the  main  objections 
at  that  time  to  this  site  was  that  it  was  too  far  inland  and  too  inac¬ 
cessible.  However,  the  provision  for  the  removal  of  the  capital  “  in 
due  time”  was  inserted  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  is  an  effective 
2iart  of  that  instrument  at  the  jiresent  time. 

In  case  the  Government  accepts  the  syndicate’s  offer,  the  latter 
asks  as  compensation  that  the  Government  agree  to  move  the  cajiital 
to  the  new  site  within  twelve  months  after  the  comjdetion  of  the 
work,  and  that  all  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  new 
capital  not  required  for  Government  buildings  and  imblic  juirposes 
be  gi’anted  to  the  syndicate,  and  that  a  ninety -A’ear  franchise  be  given 
it  for  its  railway,  tramway,  power  and  light,  teleiihone,  and  similar 
concessions.  The  syndicate  also  asks  that  it  be  granted  the  right  to 
exiiroiiriate  jiroperty  for  the  use  of  the  enterjirise  and  that  it  be  freed 
from  duties  on  materials  imjiorted  for  construction  jiurjinses,  as  well 
as  freedom  from  taxes  in  the  new  capital  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years. 

The  jiroiiosition  is  an  interesting  one,  but  it  will  j^robably  not  be 
given  serious  consideration  at  the  jiresent  time. 

STEAMSHIP  COMMUNICATION  WITH  CUYABA. 

The  “  Brazilian  Lloyd,”  which  ojierates  a  rapid  passenger  and 
freight  steamship  service  between  ^lontevideo  and  Corumba,  State  of 
Matto  Grosso,  jiroposes  to  extend  the  service,  as  far  as  Cuyaba,  the 
capital  of  that  State.  The  distance  in  a  direct  water  line  from  liio  de 
Janeiro  to  Cuyaba  is  about  870  miles.  The  director  of  the  company, 
Mr.  Buarque  de  Macedo,  who  made  a  triji  by  steamer  to  Cuyaba  in 
August,  reports  that  with  slight  improvements  the  Paraguay,  Sao 
Lourenco  and  Cuyaba  rivers  can  be  made  navigable  by  steamers  of 
small  draft  all  the  year  round.  Xo  great  engineering  work  is  re- 
(juired,  simply  the  removal  of  fallen  trees  and  logs  and  the  placing  of 
buoys  at  points  where  there  is  great  variability  in  the  depth  of  the 
channel. 


PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION  OF  COFFEE. 

According  to  investigations  made  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  State  of  St.  Paul,  Brazil,  relative  to  the  coffee  trade  in  Europe,  it 
apjiears  that  the  per  capita  consumption  of  coffee  in  Germany  is  3 
kilos;  in  France,  kilos;  in  England,  300  grams,  of  which  57  grams 
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tire  Bi’azilian  coffee.  The  Ignited  States  consumes  5^  kilos  per  capita, 
of  which  4|  kilos  are  Brazilian  coffees.  In  Holland  the  consumjition 
reaches  7  kilos  200  grams  per  capita,  of  which  4  kilos  080  gi-ams  are 
Brazilian  coffee.  The  per  capita  consumption  of  coffee  in  Belgium  is 
also  74  kilos,  having  doubled  since  1895. 

NEW  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  PLANT. 

It  is  reported  that  a  company  having  a  large  capital  is  being  organ¬ 
ized  in  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  operating  an  elec¬ 
tric  light  and  power  plant  in  the  interior  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo. 
The  rejiresentatives  of  the  company  have  already  acquired  several 
important  concessions. 

THE  BRAZILIAN  RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY. 

A  governmental  decree  of  August  27,  1908,  authorizes  ■*  The  Brazil¬ 
ian  Kailway  Construction  Company,  Limited,”  to  operate  in  the  Re¬ 
public.  This  is  an  English  company,  with  a  capital  of  £25,200  and 
having  its  headquarters  in  England.  It  is  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  building  railways,  street  railways,  port  works,  bridges,  irrigation 
and  reclamation  works,  and  other  public  utilities. 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO  DOCKS. 

Consul-General  GF.ORr.E  E.  Anof.rsox  advises  that  plans  for  the 
extension  of  the  new  dock  system  of  Kio  de  Janeiro,  when  completed, 
will  Ix'  the  greatest  dock  system  in  South  America.  The  docks  now 
being  constructed  in  Kio  de  Janeiro  are  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Brazil.  The  2^r<‘!^ent  Government  has  determined  not  to 
operate  the  docks  by  the  Government  itself,  but  to  lease  them  to 
jirivate  j^arties  who  will  manage  and  control  them  under  Government 
auspices  and  Government  regulations  for  a  fixed  rental  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  j^roposed  regulations  and  terms  for  this  lease  are  now 
in  course  of  iireisaration. 

PROPOSED  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION. 

In  view  of  the  success  of  the  National  Exposition  now  being  held  in 
the  metropolis  of  Brazil,  the  holding  of  an  International  Exposition 
in  1922  in  Kio  de  Janeiro  is  contenqdated  for  the  j:)urpose  of  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  independence  of  the  Keiiublic. 

RUBBER  EXHIBITION  IN  LONDON. 

A  recent  article  in  the  British  Trade  Journal  says,  with  reference 
to  the  Brazilian  Rubber  Exhibition,  that  it  is  the  State  of  Amazonas 
which  supplies  the  world  with  the  lion’s  share  of  rubber,  and  that  of 
the  very  best  quality.  This  State  was  fully  rejiresented,  and  owed  much 
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to  the  energy  and  ability  of  the  special  coininissioner,  Mr.  X.  II.  Witt. 
The  whole  industry  had  evidently  been  carefnlly  analyzed  geograph¬ 
ically  and  statistically.  In  this  section  was  a  large  biscuit  of  fine  Para 
hard  cure  rublier  weighing  2(52  kilos,  produced  in  the  upper  Jurna 
Iliver  on  one  of  the  estates  belonging  to  Messrs.  Mello  &  Co.,  of  Para 
and  iNIanaos.  Mr.  J.  Simar  da  Costa  exhibited  a  choice  collection  of 
rubbers  produced  in  Brazil,  together  with  a  map  of  the  State  of  Para, 
showing  the  distribution  of  the  various  rubber  plants  and  the  relative 
quantity  of  rubber  produced  by  the  different  municipal  districts.  In 
the  ^Mexican  court  there  was  rubber  sent  by  Mr.  II.  E.  Levesley,  con¬ 
sisting  of  dry  and  wet  blocks,  biscuits,  crepe,  lace,  etc, 

AUTOMOBILE  LINE  IN  RIO  GRANDE  DO  SUL. 

The  Gov’ernment  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  has  entered 
into  a  contract  with  Joao  Correia  &  Bros,  for  the  construction  of  an 
automobile  road  lietween  Porto  !Mariante  on  the  Taquary  River  and 
the  town  of  Soledade,  for  the  establishment  of  an  automobile  freight 
and  passenger  service.  A  section  of  the  road  extending  from  Mari- 
ante  to  Venancio  Ayres  is  nearly  completed  and  it  is  exjiected  that 
the  service  will  be  inaugurated  on  this  section  wdthin  the  next  few 
months.  The  orders  for  the  automobiles  have  been  placed  ■with  a 
Leeds  firm. 


PERSONNEL  OF  THE  CABINET. 

The  members  of  the  new  Chilean  Cabinet  are  as  follows:  Minister 
of  the  Interior  and  President,  Sefior  Don  Javier  A.  Figueroa;  Min¬ 
ister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Sefior  Don  Rafael  Balmaceda;  Minister 
of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction,  Sefior  Don  Eduardo  Suarez 
Mujica;  Minister  of  Finance,  Sefior  Don  Pedro  X.  Montenegro; 
Minister  of  War  and  Xavy,  Sefior  Don  Anibal  Rodriguez;  Minister 
of  Industry  and  Public  Works,  Sefior  Don  Guillermo  Echavarria. 

CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  FIRST  HALF  OF  1908. 

The  total  customs  receipts  of  Chile  during  the  first  half  of  15)08 
were  71,691,723  pesos^  as  compared  with  53,217,430  pexos  during  the 
same  period  of  1907.  These  totals  consist  of  import  duties  to  the 
amount  of  20,748,198  pesos,  export  duties  of  31,783,921  pesos,  and 
sundry  receipts  of  18,790,410  pesos,  as  compared  with  import  duties 
of  2(5.421,006  pesos,  export  duties  of  25,433,979  pesos,  and  sundry  re¬ 
ceipts  of  1,362,385  jxHOs,  such  as  storage,  surcharges,  wdiarfage,  etc.. 
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during  the  first  half  of  1907,  or  an  increase  during  the  first  half  of 
1908,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1907,  of  18,474,29:1 
pesos.  The  export  duties  consisted  of  duties  oil  nitrate  and 
iodine  amounting  to  31,030,712  pesos,  and  153,209  pesos,  respec¬ 
tively,  as  compared  with  25,197,837  pesos  and  230,142  pesos,  re¬ 
spectively,  on  the  same  products  in  1907.  The  import  duties  on  mer¬ 
chandise  during  the  first  half  of  1908  were  20,748,198  pesos.  113,570 
pesos  surcharges,  and  255,018  pesos  on  postal  packages,  as  compared 
with  import  duties  on  merchandise  of  25,798,513  pesos,  surcharges 
102,058  pesos,  and  postal  packages  519,895  pesos  during  the  same 
period  of  1907. 

RAILWAYS  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION  JUNE  30,  1908. 

On  June  30,  1908,  there  were  945  kilometers  of  Government  rail- 
wavs  under  construction  in  Chile,  consisting  of  302  kilometers  of  the 
Longitudinal  Railway,  114  kilometers  of  branch  lines  to  the  cordil¬ 
lera,  and  529  kilometers  of  branch  lines  to  the  coast. 

BIDS  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  CHILEAN  RAILWAYS. 

The  Government  of  Chile  has  requested  bids  for  the  construction 
of  the  following  new  sections  of  railway :  F rom  the  port  of  Arica,  on 
the  coast  of  Chile,  to  alto  de  La  Paz,  the  capital  of  Bolivia,  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  about  490  kilometers;  from  La  Ligua  to  Copiapo,  an  e.xten- 
sion  of  appro.ximatelv  080  kilometers — all  within  the  Rejiublic  of 
Chile. 

The  approximate  cost  jirice  of  the  extension  of  this  section  of  the 
Arica  La  Paz  Railway  is  $15,000,000. 

For  the  construction  of  the  entire  railroad  line  from  La  Ligua  to 
Arica  the  Government  has  appropriated  about  $37,500,000.  The  l)ids 
advertised  for  are  onh"  for  a  section  of  this  railroad. 

The  estimated  cost  of  Government  railroads  under  construction, 
and  for  which  contracts  are  about  to  be  let,  aggregates  over  $()0,- 
000,000,  not  including  several  millions  for  equipment,  etc.  All  these 
lines  will  be  completed  within  the  next  five  years. 

Proposals  should  be  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
Santiago,  Chile,  or  to  the  Legation  of  Chile,  Washington,  I).  C. 

The  Legation  at  Washington  will  furnish  all  i^articulars  to  con¬ 
tractors  desiring  to  bid  upon  the  work.  The  date  for  opening  the 
bids  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  in  Santiago,  Chile,  is  February 
1,  1909,  for  the  La  Ligua-Copiapo  Railway,  and  March  1,  1909,  for 
the  Arica-La  Paz  Railway. 

REVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURES  FIRST  HALF  OF  1908. 

The  revenues  of  the  Republic  of  Chile  from  January  to  July,  1908, 
amounted  to  $183,072,283-08  national  currencj',  and  $38,794,758,75 
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gold  of  the  value  of 
18d.  To  these  sums 
must  be  added  the  bal¬ 
ance  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  1907,  consisting 
of  $25,317,125.87  na¬ 
tional  currency  ‘  and 
$33,054,403.44  gold  of 
the  value  of  18d.,  mak¬ 
ing  the  total  funds  at 
the  disposal  of  the 
(lovernment  during 
the  six  months  re¬ 
ferred  to  $208,389,- 
408.95  national  cur¬ 
rency  and  $72,449,- 
402.19  gold  of  the 
value  of  18d.  The  ex- 
penditui’es  of  the  (lov- 
ernment  during  the 
half  year  in  question 
Avere  $150,545,270.78 
national  currency  and 
$32,200,08().23  gold  of 
the  value  of  18d.,  leav¬ 
ing  a  balance  on  hand 
in  August,  1908,  of 
$51,844,138.17  nation¬ 
al  currency  and  $40,- 
183.315.90  gold  of  the 
value  of  18d. 

EXPORT  DUTY  ON 
SILVER  BULLION. 

The  Diurio  Of- 
rial  ”  of  August  13, 
1908,  publishes  a  law 
promulgated  on  the 
10th  of  the  aforesaid 
month,  imposing  an 
ex2)ort  duty  of  40  i)er 
cent  on  the  val  of 
silver  bullion  assaying 
0.5  or  less. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  WHARF  AND  BREAKWATER  AT  TALTAL. 

The  Chilean  (loveniiiient  has  contracted  with  Ca-MIIai  Doxoso  for 
the  construction  of  a  wharf  and  breakwater  at  Taltal.  The  work, 
which  will  cost  $247.24!)  gold  of  the  value  of  18  pence  and  $l()0,8r)0 
national  currency,  is  to  be  coinjileted  within  two  years.  Taltal  is  an 
important  port  in  the  province  of  Antofagasta,  and  a  shipping  point 
for  nitrates  and  ores. 

CONSERVATION  OF  FORESTS. 

In  a  special  inessage  to  Congress  the  President  of  Chile  has  called 
attention  to  the  wasteful  methods  employed  in  exploiting  the  forests 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  Republic  and  has  recommended  that  the 
municipal  law  governing  the  cutting  of  timber,  the  burning  of 
underbrush,  and  the  clearing  of  communal  lands  be  amended  so  as 
to  avoid  the  bad  effects  of  the  improper  exploitation  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  branch  of  the  national  industry. 

POPULATION  IN  1907. 

A  correction  has  been  made  by  the  Census  Bureau  to  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Department  of  Caupolican,  Chile.  Said  department, 
which  at  the  time  of  taking  the  census  was  reported  as  having  74,2:17 
inhabitants,  is  now  corrected  to  7.>,105.  This  makes  the  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  Reiniblic,  on  November  28,  1907,  :l, 249,092  souls. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  WATERWORKS  IN  VARIOUS  CITIES. 

Waterworks  are  now  being  constructed  by  private  contractors  in 
the  cities  of  Quilpue.  Ligua,  Chincolco,  and  Chilian,  Republic  of 
Chile,  at  a  total  cost  of  $400,:J:10.:18  national  currency  and  $;177,9;12..7:1 
gold  of  the  value  of  18  pence.  Improvements  are  Ixung  made  in  the 
waterworks  of  the  cities  of  Serena  and  San  Felipe  aggregating  a 
total  expenditure  of  $.')9,971  national  currency  and  $19,407  gold  of 
the  value  of  18  pence.  Similar  improvements  to  the  amount  of 
$.‘),890  national  currency  are  being  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
Covernment  at  Rengo  and  Serena. 

NITRATE  INDUSTRY. 

The  estimated  production  and  exportation  of  nitrate  in  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Chile  for  the  nitrate  year  beginning  April  1.  1908,  and 
ending  ^larch  :U,  1909,  based  on  r):!  per  cent  of  tin*  original  (piotas 
established  for  each  nitrate  office,  is  4,194,058,200  pounds  and  4.545,- 
232.300  pounds,  respectively. 


RATIFICATION  OF  VARIOUS  CONVENTIONS. 


TIIK  SANITARY  CONVENTION  OK  WASIIlNIiTON. 

The  Xational  Assembly  of  the  liepiiblic  of  ('olombia  ratitieil  on 
August  21,  15)08,  the  Sanitary  Convention  ad  referendum  concluded 
in  AVashington  on  October  14,  1905,  which  Convention  was  signed  by 
the  delegates  of  Colombia  to  the  Third  Pan-American  Sanitary  Con¬ 
gress,  held  in  Mexico  in  December,  1907.  For  the  purpose  of  carry¬ 
ing  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  Convention,  a  sanitary,  mari¬ 
time,  and  terrestrial  police  force  has  been  established  in  the  Kepublic. 
This  force  consists  of  the  Central  Hygienic  Board,  the  departmental 
hygienic  boards,  the  port  health  inspectors,  the  health  physicians,  the 
directors  and  their  assistants  at  the  sanitary  stations,  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  employees  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Convention. 

The  decree  provides  that  the  Plxecutive  shall  establish  the  requisite 
sanitary  stations  in  the  ports  of  Cartagena  and  Buenaventura,  each 
one  of  which  shall  consist  of  an  isolating  hospital,  disinfecting  appa¬ 
ratus,  bacteriological  and  chemical  laboratories,  and  the  other  neces¬ 
sary  things  for  carrying  into  effect  sanitary  measures. 

The  general  regulations  in  regard  to  maritime  sanitation  shall  be 
issued  b}'  the  Central  Hygienic  Board.  The  local  sanitary  regula¬ 
tions  applicable  on  shore  shall  be  issued  by  the  departmental  hygienic 
boards.  Both  these  boards  shall  have  direction  of  the  sanitary  works 
in  their  respective  localities,  subject  in  all  cases  to  the  stipulations  of 
the  AVashington  Sanitary  Convention  and  to  the  legal  provisions  now 
in  foi’ce  concerning  sanitation.  It  shall  be  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the 
Central  Hygienic  Board  in  the  ca2)ital  of  the  Beiniblic  and  the  de¬ 
partmental  hygienic  boards  in  other  parts  of  the  country  to  establish 
and  conduct  offices  for  the  disinfection  of  contagious  diseases. 

fONVENTIONS  REL.\TIN(i  TO  FOREIONERS  AND  THE  STATUS  OF  NATX'RAL- 

IZED  CITIZENS. 

The  Xational  Assembly  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  ratified  on 
August  19,  1908,  the  convention  relative  to  the  rights  of  aliens,  con¬ 
cluded  in  Mexico  in  1902  at  the  Second  International  Conference  of 
American  States.  The  convention  establishing  the  status  of  natural¬ 
ized  citizens  who  again  take  up  their  residence  in  the  country  of  their 
origin,  concluded  on  August  13, 190G,  at  the  Third  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  was  also  ratified 
by  the  Congress  of  Colombia  just  before  the  adjournment  of  the 
recent  session  in  August,  1908. 
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Japan:  the  convention  on  pecuniary  claims  concluded  at  the  Third 
International  Conference  of  American  States,  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Brazil,  in  11)00,  and  the  convention  of  Mexico  on  the  same  subject 
signed  at  the  Second  International  Conference  of  American  States 
in  the  Cit}'  of  Mexico  in  1902,  as  well  as  the  convention  on  the  ex¬ 
change  of  official  publications,  also  concluded  in  the  Conference  at 
Mexico. 

COMMERCE  WITH  NEW  YORK  FIRST  HALF  OF  1908. 

The  total  exports  of  Colombian  products  to  the  port  of  New  York 
during  the  first  half  of  1908  were  valued  at  $3,009,080,  while  the  im- 


The  National  Constituent  and  I.<egislative  Assembly  of  Colombia 
ratified  on  August  19, 1908,  an  industrial  property  convention  between 
Colombia  and  Great  Britain,  and  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce 
with  Switzerland.  The  Congress  of  the  Republic  has  also  ratified 
the  convention  between  Colombia  and  Ecuador  supplementing  the 
boundary  treaty;  the  convention  modifying  the  supplementary  con¬ 
vention  to  the  concordat  made  between  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  the  Apostolic  Delegate  concerning  the  fulfillment  of 
article  25  of  the  concordat;  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with 


PRINCIPAL  PLAZA,  BOGOTA,  COLOMBIA. 

Pla/Ji  Bolivar  is  the  principal  scpiare  of  the  capital  of  Colombia.  1  u  the  center  of  a  garden  of  Howers, 
shruljs,  and  trees  is  a  handsome  statue  of  Gen.  Simon  Bolivar,  the  liberator  of  five  South  AmerU'an 
republics.  The  capital,  municipal  building,  and  cathedral  are  built  around  this  8<iuare. 
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ports  of  merchandise  shipped  from  New  York  to  Colombia  amounted 
to  $1,759,128,  or  a  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  Colombia,  for  the 
])eriod  mentioned,  of  $1,249,952.  During  the  period  referred  to  Co¬ 
lombia  forwarded  to  the  port  of  New  York  10,444,625  kilos  of  coffee, 
as  compared  with  7,889,482  kilos  shipped  to  New  York  during  the 
first  half  of  1907.  From  January  to  June,  inclusive,  1908,  the  hides 
shipped  from  Colombia  to  New  York  were  valued  at  $407,139,  as 
compared  with  $403,908  in  1907.  The  shipments  of  hats  from  Co¬ 
lombia  to  New  York  during  the  first  half  of  1908  amounted  to  $188,- 
936,  as  compared  with  $116,764  in  1907.  The  shipments  of  bananas 
consigned  from  Colombia  to  the  port  of  New  York  during  the  first 
half  of  1908  were  valued  at  $234,392,  as  compared  with  $143,829  in 
the  same  period  of  1907. 

SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  Republic  of  Colom¬ 
bia  has  contracted  for  the  jnirchase  of  10,000  copies  of  the  revised 
edition  of  the  school  history  of  Colombia,  entitled  “  Compendio  de  la 
Ilistoria  Patria,"  for  use  in  teaching  the  history  of  Colombia  in  the 
schools  of  the  nation. 


COMPLETION  OF  THE  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 

The  Congress  of  Costa  Rica  on  August  31,  1908,  approved  a  con¬ 
tract  made  by  the  President  of  that  Republic  with  AVarrex  IT. 
Kxowlton,  an  American  citizen,  for  the  completion  of  the  Pacific 
Railway  between  San  Jose  and  I’untarenas.  The  section  of  this  rail¬ 
way  still  to  be  built,  in  order  to  establish  interoceanic  communication, 
is  12  miles  long. 

Referring  to  this  contract  Mr.  AVilliam  Lawrence  Merry,  the 
American  Minister  to  Costa  Rica,  says  that  the  price  to  be  jiaid  is  half 
a  million  dollars  United  States  gold  and  the  period  for  construction 
fifteen  months,  failing  in  which  the  contractor  must  pay  a  forfeit  of 
$2,000  per  month,  and  the  Government  agrees  to  pay  a  bonus  of  the 
same  amount  for  each  month  less  than  the  stipulated  time  agreed 
upon.  Only  one  short  tunnel  and  one  important  bridge  will  lie  neces¬ 
sary,  and  the  grade  of  the  part  to  be  constructed  is  very  east".  AA'ith 
the  completion  of  this  railway  Costa  Rica  will  have  an  interoceanic 
transit  170  miles  in  length,  divided  as  follows:  Atlantic  section.  Port 
.".t>477— Kull.  5,  I>t  1—08 - 9 


A  RAILWAY  TRJ:STLE  IN  COSTA  RICA. 

The  Pacific  Railway  of  Costa  Rica  is  170  miles  lonp.  and  only  lacks  12  miles  of  construction  in  order 
to  cotinect  the  .\tlantie  with  the  Pacific  coast  from  Port  L'imon  to  Puntarenas  by  way  of  the  cajii- 
tal,  San  .lose.  It  trayerscs  one  of  the  richest  tropical  and  snhtropical  portions  of  the  Republic, 
noted  for  the  luxuriance  of  its  vegetation  atid  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  Some  of  the  railways  of 
Costa  Rica  are  under  direct  governmental  control,  and  all  of  them  penetrate  exceedingly  produc¬ 
tive  agricultural  regions,  capable  of  supplying  an  immense  tonnage  of  natural  and  cultivated 
products. 

division.  Both  roads  are  niaintained  in  good  condition,  with  suitable 
stations  and  side  tracks.  The  terminal  at  Port  Limon  has  two  large 
wharves,  which  can  accommodate  0  large  and  2  small  steamships. 
The  terminal  at  Puntarenas  has  an  iron  wharf  which  has  only  15  feet 
water  at  its  end  at  low  tide.  Puntarenas  is  a  much  better  harbor  than 
Port  Limon,  and  an  extension  of  the  Avharf  to  the  0-fathom  curve  will 
enable  heavy  steamships  to  lay  comfortably  alongside  the  wharf.  At 
present  cargoes  at  Puntarenas  are  handled  in  lighters. 

Owing  to  its  altitude,  narrow  gauge,  and  heavy  grades,  the  Costa 
Pica  railway  transit  can  never  become  an  important  factor  in  inter- 
oceanic  transit,  competing  with  Panama,  the  Tehuantepec  Kailway, 
and  still  less  so  in  competition  with  the  Panama  Canal.  But  it  is  built 


Limon  to  San  Jose,  lOS  miles;  Pacific  section,  San  Jose  to  Puntare¬ 
nas,  07  miles.  The  Atlantic  section  is  owned  by  “  The  Costa  Kica 
Kailway  Company,’’  an  Knglish  corporation,  and  is  leased  to  the 
“  Costa  Kica  Northern  Kailroad,”  an  American  corporation  owned  b\' 
the  “  United  Fruit  Company.’'  The  Pacific  section  is  owned  by  the 
Costa  Kica  (lovernment.  Both  roads  are  3  feet  0  inches  gauge  and 
well  constructed,  with  steel  and  iron  bridges.  Each  road  has  one 
short  tunnel.  The  summit  is  at  El  Alto,  2  miles  west  of  Cartago  and 
5,0f0  feet  above  sea  level.  The  grades  are  unavoidably  heavy  in 
places,  and  there  are  many  short  curves,  especially  on  the  Atlantic 
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tl»rou"h  a  beautiful  country,  and  yill  be  attractive  to  passengers  who 
have  passed  over  the  other  transits,  and  will  aid  the  (loverninent  in 
I'egulating  the  rates  of  freight  by  rail  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  especially 
on  exports.  The  German  Cosmos  Line  of  freight  steamships,  which 
covers  the  route  via  the  Strait  of  ^lagellan  to  San  Francisco  and 
Vancouver,  has  established  low  rates  on  Central  American  products 
to  Europe.  With  a  fair  rate  on  through  bills  of  lading  from  San 
Jose,  coffee  and  other  freight  can  be  landed  in  Europe  at  lower  rates 
than  are  now  being  charged,  via  Limon,  to  P^urope,  or  via  New  Or¬ 


leans,  provided  jjrompt  delivery  is  not  a  factor;  and  on  most  freight, 
except  fruits,  a  delaj'  of  thirty  days  is  not  of  great  importance,  being 
only  a  question  of  interest  charges. 

Already  the  healthy  and  invigorating  climate  of  the  Costa  Rica 
table-lands  is  attracting  many  visitors  from  the  Panama  Canal  Zone, 
hotel  accommodations  at  Cartago  and  San  Jose  being  now  inadequate. 
The  completion  of  the  railway  to  the  Pacific  will  facilitate  this  travel 
and  aid  in  the  development  of  the  Pacific  slope  of  Costa  Rica. 

There  are  now  five  interoceanic  railways  in  the  Fnited  States  and 
another  under  construction  north  of  them.  Besides  this,  ^lexico, 
Guatemala,  and  Panama  have  transits,  and  that  at  Costa  Rica  will 
make  the  tenth  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  north  of  the  Isthmus. 
These  transits  will  not  decrease  the  traffic  through  the  canal,  but  will 
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greatly  aid  it  liy  the  develojjinent  they  will  produce.  And  in  Central 
America  every  new  railway  is  an  aid  to  peaceful  relations  between 
the  Kepublics  and  to  the  prosperity  of  their  inhabitants.  By  January, 
1910,  the  new  interoceanic  Costa  Rica  railway  transit  will  probably 
he  completed.  The  present  (Jovernment  of  the  Republic  is  to  be  con- 
gi-atulated  ujion  a  public  improvement  which  promises  so  much  to  its 
peojile. 

REVENUE  FOR  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

In  order  to  provide  the  educational  boards  of  the  Republic  with 
additional  revenues  to  meet  the  increasing  expenses  of  the  primary 
schools,  the  Constitutional  Congress  of  Costa  Rica,  under  date  of 
Sei^tember  21,  1908,  passed  a  law  establishing  a  revenue  to  be  known 
as  the  “  National  Fund  of  Education,”  irrespective  of  those  previously 
jirescribed  by  law.  The  said  fund  will  consist  of  the  receipts  derived 
from  a  tax  of  10  cents  of  a  colon  on  every  liter  of  alcohol  and  other 
liquors  sold  in  the  National  Factory  and  its  branches. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  NEW  BANK. 

Under  the  name  of  Banco  Mercantil  de  Costa  Rica,”  a  new  bank¬ 
ing  institution  has  recently  been  established  and  is  being  conducted 
•with  success  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic.  The  capital  of  the  ucav 
bank  is  1.000,000  colones  ($500,000),  divided  into  shares  of  100 
colones  each,  over  one-half  of  which  has  already  been  subscribed  for. 

PROPOSED  EXPORT  DUTY  ON  BANANAS. 

On  October  2,  1908,  the  Executive  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  a  bill  taxing  the  banana 
industry  Avith  a  duty  of  1  cent  American  gold  on  every  bunch  of  the 
fruit  exported  through  the  jwrts  of  the  country.  This  duty  is  to  be 
in  force  from  the  date  of  the  promulgation  o^  the  hnv  until  the  29th 
of  October,  1920,  provided  the  United  Fruit  Company  renounces, 
before  the  Executive,  the  free  exportation  to  which  it  is  entitled  by 
virtue  of  the  decree  of  October  29,  1900. 


POPULATION  IN  1907. 

The  population  of  Cuba  by  provinces,  according  to  the  census  made 
by  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  island  in  1907,  was  as  follows: 

Cauiaguey _  IIS,  2t!!t 

Havana _  5.TS,  010 

Matanzas _  239,  812 


iijTn 


COLUMBUS  IN  CHAINS. 

This  beautiful  statue  by  Vallmitjana,  the  most  noted  of  modern  Spanish  sculptors,  is  a  model  in 
clay  presented  by  Gabriel  Millet  to  the  Soeiedad  Eeonomiea  of  Havana  in  18S1.  It  pictures 
Columbus  at  the  age  of  (10  years,  and  represents  the  Rreat  navigator  in  chains,  on  his  way  to 
Spain.  The  calm  dignity  of  his  bearing  is  overshadowed  by  the  expres.sion  of  his  eoun- 
teuanee.  depicting  great  mental  anguish,  deep  melancholy,  and  resignation  to  the  disajipoint- 
mcnts  of  his  last  years. 


SAN  JOSE,  COSTA  RICA. 


Siiii  .lo.so  «le  Costa  Ricn,  the  rapital  and  commiTcial  centiT  of  the  Republic,  lies  in  a  fertile  valley  3,S(W  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  ex<'ellent  eliniate. 
well  paved  streets,  la'antifnl  |>arks.  and  maKUitieent  public  and  private  buildings,  surrounded  by  a  lu.xuriant  growth  of  subtropical  Ihnvers  and  trees,  make  it 
one  of  the  most  delightful  capitals  of  Latin  America.  It  has  a  tpHxl  water  .supply  ami  is  well  liKhted.  .«an  .lo.se  is  eonneeted  bv  rail  with  Port  Linion  on  the 
.\tlantie  coast  and  will  soon  have  railway  eonimunii'ation  with  Puntarenas  on  the  Paeilie.  The  eitv  will  entertain  The  Fourth  luternational  Sanitary 
Convention  in  Ifeeember,  tgny. 
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Orlente _  455,  OSC 

I’iiiar  del  Uio _  240,  372 

Santa  t'lara _  457,  431 


Total  _ 2,  04S,l)SO 

Ill  1899  the  population  was  1,572,797.  This  shows  an  increase  in 
1907  of  470,183.  The  census  rejiorts  will  soon  be  published  in  Spanish 
in  a  volume  copiously  illustrated.  A  short  abstract  of  the  census  in 
English  will  probabh'  follow  the  publication  of  the  rejiort  in  Spanish. 


FOREIGNERS  REGISTERED  IN  THE  ISLAND. 


According  to  the  Official  Gazette  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  there 
were  0,954  foreigners  inscribed  on  June  30,  1908,  in  the  various  regis¬ 
tration  offices  of  the  Island  who  are  entitled  to  vote.  The  registration 
by  provinces  was  as  follows:  Pinar  del  Rio,  200;  Havana,  4,101; 
^Matanzas,  037 ;  Santa  Clara,  1,320;  Camague}’,  108,  and  Oriente,  328. 
This  registration  shows  that  the  majority  of  foreigners  resident  in 
Cuba  live  in  the  city  and  Province  of  Havana. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  TARIFF. 

The  following  changes  have  been  made  on  articles  imported  into 
Cuba : 

Vinegars:  In  casks,  barrels,  or  Lalf  barrels,  per  hectoliter,  $3.  In  l>ottles, 
demijohns,  or  other  like  receptacles,  These  changes  affect  paragraph  2S1  of 
the  customs  tariff. 

Vinegars  not  mentioned  in  decree  44,  of  February,  1904,  or  in  the  reciprocity 
treaty,  are  exempt  from  all  surcharges,  ajid  if  a  i)rotluct  of  the  I’nited  States, 
have  the  benefit  of  the  20  per  cent  si)ecifie«l  by  the  recii>rocity  treaty. 

Saffron,  sunflower,  and  flowers  of  tobar,  under  article  2S2.  ad  valorem,  25  i)er 
cent. 

C’innamon  of  all  kinds,  cloves,  pepper,  nutmeg,  under  article  2S.3,  ad  valorem, 
25  i)er  cent. 

Decree  889,  of  Septendier  9,  1908,  amended  to  read :  • 

“  That  a  clause  be  added  to  paragraph  127  to  read  as  follows ; 

“  Bags  for  packing  sugar  at  the  sugar  mills  or  refineries,  made  of  cotton  tissue, 
plain  and  without  figures  or  twilled,  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  tlireads 
thereof  and  the  weight  i)er  100  s<iuare  meters,  whenever  they  should  be  im- 
lK)rted  indelibly  marked  with  the  name  of  the  sugar  mill  or  refinery  and  place 
where  the  same  is  locate<l,  X.  W.,  kilo,  9  cents. 

“  Note:  Tlie  bags  referred  to  are  hereby  exempted  from  the  surtax  for  making 
up  and  also  from  the  surcharge  provideil  for  in  decree  Xo.  44  of  February  1, 
ItKM. 

“This  decree  shall  take  effect  thirty  days  after  its  ]>ublicntion  in  the  Official 
Gazette.” 

The  third  decree  was  in  reference  to  vessels,  as  follows : 

“  The  duties  on  ships  Include  likewise  those  levied  on  anchors,  hedges,  cables, 
and  chains,  barometers,  chronometers,  binnacles,  compasses  (loose  and  flxeil), 
siM^aking  trumpets,  telescoi>es,  casks,  cordage,  sails,  and  masts,  nwessary  for  the 
maneuvers  and  sfifety  of  vessels,  with  due  regard  to  their  class. 
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“The  following  articles  will  likewist*  he  incliuled  hi  the  duties  levied  ou  said 
vesstds — that  is,  those  imiMisiHl  uiioii  dynamos  and  lamps  for  electric  lijjhting  on 
same,  as  well  as  those  corresiiondiiif;  to  the  j;lii>*i<W’art>,  crockery,  knives,  forks, 
and  Simons,  table  and  htnl  linen,  and  kitchen  utensils  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
said  vessels,  provided  tliat  said  aiticles  are  proiier  and  suitable,  in  quantity  and 
(piality,  to  the  class  and  service  of  the  respective  vessels;  that  they  are  indelibly 
and  conspicuously  stamimd  or  markeil  with  the  name  of  the  vessel,  and  further¬ 
more  that  said  vessels  are  to  he  eiifiafteil  in  the  coastwise  trade.  In  cases  where 
such  artiides  lack  or  do  not  comliine  the  lumessary  conditions  aforesaid,  same 
shall  pay  at  all  times  the  duties  spwitiiHl  in  the  respwtive  parafiraidi  of  the 
customs  tariff. 

"All  otlier  articles  shall  he  sul).ie<-t  to  tlie  ])ayment  of  tiieir  corresiiondiii}; 
duties. 

"All  laws,  ordinances,  and  orders  in  conflict  willi  tlie  provisions  of  this  decree 
ari‘  herelty  revoked." 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


PRODUCTION  OF  CACAO  IN  1907. 

The  Ajrricultural  Review  of  the  Dominican  Repuhlic  estimates  tlie 
prothiction  of  cacao  in  1007  at  30,000,000  ])oiuuls,  of  which  21,02.'), 041 
jtounds  were  exjtorted  dnrin*;  that  year.  The  exports  of  cacao  from 
.rannary  to  June,  1000,  were  18,203,0.‘).'')  pounds,  valued  at  $1,212,700; 
the  exports  of  the  same  itroduct  from  January  to  June,  1007,  were 
14,703,281  i)ounds,  valued  at  $1,8.').‘>.082,  and  the  estimated  exports  of 
cacao  from  January  to  June,  1008,  were  2.‘),740,080  jtounds,  valued  at 
$2,778,013. 

INCOME  IN  1907. 

The  revenues  of  the  Dominican  Rejmblic  have  |;reatly  increased  as 
compared  with  those  of  lt>04.  In  the  latter  year  only  18  per  cent  of 
the  "eneral  revenues  could  he  taken  for  the  expenses  of  the  nation, 
while  in  the  former  the  Reimhlic  had  at  its  disposal  for  public  ex- 
pen.ses  GO  jier  cent  of  the  ^ross  revenues  collected.  In  other  words, 
while  the  jreneral  income  of  the  (Government  in  1004  was  only 
$l,8()4,7r)r).01,  this  income  rose  in  1007  to  $3,830,852.55,  or  nearly 
$4,000,000. 

NEW  ISSUE  OF  POSTAGE  STAMPS. 

The  I’resident  of  the  Dominican  Republic  has  authorized  an  issue 
of  2)osta«:e  stamps  of  the  escudo,  “  T,’'  and  official  series  in  the  fol¬ 
lowin';  quantities  and  denominations:  Escudo  series,  500,000  half- 
cent,  1,200,000  2-cent,  500,000  5-cent,  and  1.50,000  lO-cent;  “T” 
series,  50,000  2-cent.  50,000  4-cent.  100,000  G-cent,  and  50,000  10-cent ; 
official  series.  500,000  2-cent,  100,000  5-cent,  100,000  10-cent,  and 
100,000  20-cent, 


RAILWAY  FROM  HUIGRA  TO  CUENCA. 


On  Augu.st  0,  1908,  the  survey  of  the  Ilui^ra  and  Cuenca  Railroad 
was  coininenced  hv  ^Iokukv  &  Ai.tenbero,  the  contractors,  as  the 
preliminary  stejis  toward  the  construct’.on  of  the  line  in  accordance 
with  a  contract  made  by  the  Oovernment  of  Ecuador  on  F ebruary  7, 
1907.  The  Consul-General  of  the  United  States  at  Guayaquil  states 
that  the  railway  will  start  from  nui{j:ra,  which  is  72  miles  from 
Guayaquil,  at  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  will  run 
from  there  to  Cuenca,  which  is  located  at  an  elevation  of  8.500  feet, 
crossing  the  Azuav  Ran^e  throu«;h  the  valley  alon<?  the  river  Augas, 
and  will  pass  through  a  cultivated  and  well-])oi)ulated  district.  The 
distance  from  Iluigra  to  Cuenca  is  about  92  miles. 

The  general  direction  of  the  railway  is  from  north  to  south,  and  at 
a  distance  of  50  kilometei’s  from  Iluigra  it  intersects  the  interconti¬ 
nental  survey,  following  the  same,  with  slight  changes,  to  Cuenca. 
At  Biblian,  a  distance  of  115  kilometers  from  Iluigra,  the  railway 
Avill  pass  through  a  district  said  to  contain  great  quantities  of  coal, 
which,  it  is  reported,  was  thoroughly  examined  by  competent  mining 
engineers  in  1902  under  the  direction  of  Sir  J.vmes  Sirewhioht,  at 
that  time  Managing  Director  of  the  Ecuadorian  Association.  Lim¬ 
ited,  of  PAlinburgh  and  London,  which  association  had  contracted 
with  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railway'  Ccmpany  to  construct 
the  railway  from  Guayaquil  to  Quito.  These  mining  engineers  re¬ 
ported  the  finding  of  enormous  quantities  of  a  good  quality  of  coal. 
Although  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Iluigra  to  the  coal  dis¬ 
trict  was  advocated  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  said  association, 
its  affairs  became  complicated,  and,  therefore,  it  could  not  undertake 
the  Avork,  and  later  forfeited  all  its  rights  to  these  coal  lands  Avhich 
Avere  afterAvards  acquired  by  others. 

In  IIKX)  an  arranfrninent  Avas  made  between  the  owners  of  said  lands  and 
Edward  AIorley,  whereby  they  ajireed  to  aeceiit  2~>  iK‘r  cent  of  the  st<K-U  in  a 
coal  coiniiany  to  be  fornuHl  for  all  their  rifilits  and  titles  to  tlie  lands,  so  tliat 
the  railway  conii)any  could  own  and  control  the  entire  output  of  coal,  such  an 
arranjienieut,  however,  beinj;  subject  to  the  buildiii};  of  a  railway  from  Iluigra 
to  Cuenca,  passinji  throufih  the  coal  lands. 

The  niaxiinum  {Trade  of  the  line  is  .'IJ  per  cent,  and  the  road  will  run  throu{'h 
10  kilometers  of  forest  said  to  contain  a  {Toml  cpiality  of  durable  timber,  which 
the  i)romoters  expect  to  use  for  ties  and  also  for  tlmberin{T  the  coal  mines. 

Mr.  Morei.a'  has  made  the  preliminary  survey  of  the  line  and  delivered  the 
plans  to  the  (lovernmeut,  which  has  credited  him  with  $S0,0(M)  in  bonds,  as  p€»r 
decree  dated  August  1,  litOS. 
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It  is  said  that  the  (Joverniuent  has  aiso  ajireed  to  retain  as  the 

equivalent  of  the  $75,000  called  for  as  the  jinarantee  deposit,  which  the  i)ro- 
nioters  are  requiretl  to  make  with  the  Government. 

It  is  exi)ected  that  this  line  will  prove  in  time  to  be  a  very  imiwrtant  railway, 
since  in  addition  to  being  one  of  the  links  of  the  Intercontinental  Hallway  it 
oi)ens  np  the  vast  southern  jilatean  of  Ekaiador  to  exploitation  and  places  the 
city  of  Cuenca  (the  third  city  of  Ecuador)  into  railway  communication  with 
Quito  and  Guayaquil. 

At  present  all  coal  ustnl  in  Ecuador  is  importetl  at  high  prices,  which,  by 
means  of  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railway  Company,  can  later  on  be  delivered 
to  the  interior  towns  as  well  as  at  the  port  of  Guayaquil  at  a  moderate  price. 

PLAN  FOR  PROMOTION  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  STOCK  RAISING. 

The  Government  of  Ecuador,  through  its  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Finance,  has  recommended  the  establishment  by  Congress  of 
boards  of  agriculture  in  the  cities  of  Quito,  Guayaquil,  and  Cuenca. 
These  boards  are  not  to  consist  of  over  0  persons,  who  will  hold 
office  for  two  years,  and  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  Government  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  improvement  of  the  raising  of  stock,  the  irrigation,  jdant- 
ing,  and  fertilizing  of  lands,  the  harvesting  of  crops,  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  means  of  communication,  the  expenses  of  the  work  of 
the  boards  to  be  paid  from  funds  approjiriated  for  that  purpose  in 
the  budget.  The  importation  of  useful  seeds,  plants,  and  animals 
will  be  encouraged,  and  premiums  will  be  offered  for  the  best  I’esults 
obtained  in  the  agricultural  and  stock-raising  industries  of  the 
Republic.  The  plan  also  comprises  the  founding  of  agricultural 
schools  and  meteorological  observations. 

BIDS  FOR  GUAYAQUIL  SANITATION  WORKS. 

The  “Junta  de  Canalizacion  y  Proveedora  de  Aguas  de  Guaya¬ 
quil  ”  (the  Sewerage  and  Water  Supply  Board  of  the  City  of  Guaya¬ 
quil,  Ecuador,  South  America)  informs  intending  bidders  that  in 
view  of  the  urgent  requests  from  several  European  and  American 
biddei’s  they  have  resolved  to  postpone  the  opening  of  the  bids  for 
the  Guayaquil  sewerage  and  paving  works  until  April  1,  1909. 
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THE  SPECIAL  ENVOY  OF  GUATEMALA  PRESENTS  HIS  CREDEN¬ 
TIALS. 

Senor  Don  Juan  Barrios  Morales,  Secretar}’  of  State  of  Guate¬ 
mala.  was  received  by  President  Roosevelt  as  Elnvoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  on  special  mission,  on  November  2, 
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1908.  The  object  of  his  luission  is  stated  in  his  address  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  which  is  as  follows: 

Excellency  :  It  affords  me  iKH'uliar  pleasure  to  be  honored  by  placing  in 
your  hands  the  autofjraphic  letter  by  which  the  President  of  the  Guatemalan 
Keimblic  has  been  pleased  to  accredit  me  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenii»otentiary  in  si)ecial  mission  before  the  illustrious  Government  over  which 
Your  Excellency  so  worthily  presides. 

My  Government  has  ct>nstantly  receivetl  from  the  wonderful  cotintry  of 
WashiiiKton  remarkable  evidences  of  fraternal  and  kindly  regard,  and  I  do  not 
need  to  recall  either  the  conference  of  the  Marhlchcud — the  last  celebration  in 
this  capital — the  sympathy  expressetl  niwn  the  death  of  my  predecessor,  Sefior 
Munoz,  or  the  very  many  other  instances  which  are  all  impressed  on  the  heart 
of  my  country. 

Guatemala  and  its  highest  Magistrate  can  never  forget,  and  ought  never  to 
forget,  Mr.  Presid.:nt,  the  ehapient  demonstration  of  sincere  and  loyal  friend¬ 
ship  which  he  received  on  the  oc'caslon  of  the  si)ecial  mission  intrusted  to 
Ills  Exceilency  Major-General  Davis,  who,  by  his  presence  and  high  iwsition, 
gave  Importance  and  lirilliancy  to  the  greatest  undertaking  which  has  been 
accomidlshed  in  Gentral  America  by  an  American  Company  and  with  American 
caitital — the  transcontinental  railway  of  (inatemala. 

As  the  hnmlile  fellow-worker  with  my  chief,  I*resident  Estrada  Cabrera,  I 
have  had  dally  occasion  to  feel,  Mr.  President,  the  lienetits  of  the  existing  peace 
in  Central  America  in  the  accomplishment  of  which  the  efforts  of  your  altru¬ 
istic  Government  have  played  so  imi>ortant  a  jiart. 

In  order  to  reciprocate  these  friendly  sentiments  and  to  make  known  to  yon 
the  lively  gratitude  of  the  President  and  (Jovernment  (of  Guatemala)  for  this 
long  series  of  exhibitions  of  sincere  and  nnqnalifieil  regard,  the  mission  of 
cordiality  and  sympathy  intrusted  to  me  has  been  undertaken;  and,  in  fnltil- 
Ing  that  mission  and  in  having  the  pleasure  of  greeting  yon  and  congratulating 
yon  upon  the  wisdom  with  which  yon  are  directing  the  destinies  of  this  great 
Itepnbllc,  permit  me  to  express  the  ardent  desire  which  animates  my  (Jovern¬ 
ment  that  the  ancient  ties  and  loyal  friendship  which  happily  bind  and  have 
always  bound  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Guatemala 
may  be  augmented  and  strengtliened  more  and  more  and  day  by  day. 

Re  pleasetl  to  graciously  accept,  Mr.  President,  the  cordial  wishes  which,  in 
the  name  of  the  people  and  the  Guatemala  Government,  I  offer  yon  for  the 
happiness  of  the  people  and  Government  of  the  I’nited  States  of  America,  and 
for  your  jiersonal  welfare. 

To  which  the  President  replied : 

Mr.  Minister:  It  is  a  pleasure  to  receive  from  your  hands  the  letter  of  your 
President  accrediting  you  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenlixiteii- 
tlary  on  sjiecial  mission  before  this  Government. 

It  has  been  gratifying  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  avail  of 
the  oiiportnnities  yon  cite  to  give  expression  to  its  well-known  impartial  and 
sincere  friendshiii  for  the  Government  of  Guatemala  and  its  sister  Republics, 
and  to  show  its  earnest  desire  that  the  Republics  of  Central  America  may 
continue  to  enjoy  the  Inestimable  blessings  of  iieace.  I,  therefore,  cordially 
welcome  you,  Mr.  Minister,  in  your  congenial  mission  to  demonstrate  tlie 
appreciation  of  your  President  and  Government  for  the  fraternal  Interest 
shown  to  your  country. 

'ITie  Government  of  the  T’nited  States  earnestly  shares  in  the  desire  you 
exjiress  for  increasingly  closer  bonds  of  friendship  between  the  two  countries. 
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autl  for  the  contiiniauee  of  the  present  mutual  regard  and  coufldeuee.  and  iii 
fouveyiug  this  assurauee  to  your  1‘resideut  I  ask  you  also  to  extend  to  him 
my  sincere  wishes  for  the  advaiicemeiit  and  prosiKjrity  of  (luatemala  and  for 
his  personal  welfare.  I  hope,  Mr.  Mini.sti:r.  that  you  will  have  an  agreeable 
visit  in  this  capital. 

NATIONAL  DECAUVILLE  RAILWAY. 

On  July  31,  1908,  the  President  of  Guatemala  approved  the  con¬ 
tract  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Fomento  (Interior)  with  Seuor 
Ricardo  Sanchez  D.,  concerning  the  exjiloitation  and  maintenance 
of  the  National  Decauville  Railway.  Under  the  terms  of  this  con¬ 
tract  the  concessionaire  agrees  to  extend,  at  its  own  expense,  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  National  Decauville  Railway,  and  to  construct  a  branch 
line  of  this  same  road  to  leave  the  main  line  at  Reforma,  pass  through 
Guadaloiqie,  and  terminate  at  Pamplona,  the  construction  to  be 
completed  as  (piickly  as  possible.  The  concessionaire  also  agrees  to 
extend  the  main  line,  passing  through  Central  Penitenciaria  street  in 
the  capital  of  the  Republic,  to  Eighteenth  street.  The  concessionaire 
agrees  to  transport,  free  of  charge,  such  fuel  and  materials  as  may  be 
needed  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  the  public  works  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  to  grant  free  passage  over  its  line  to  the  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  employees  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  to  the  professors  of  the 
boys'  manual  training  school. 

The  life  of  the  contract  is  three  years  from  the  date  of  its  approval 
b}’  the  Chief  Executive,  during  which  time  the  concessionaire  agrees 
to  maintain  the  line  in  good  condition,  together  with  its  rolling  stock. 
The  present  freight  and  passenger  tariff  is  to  continue  in  force  and 
shall  not  be  altered  without  the  written  consent  of  the  Secretary  of 
Fomento.  Trains  must  be  run  hourly  on  Sundays  and  holidays  alul 
at  such  intervals  of  time  on  secular  days  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
trafiic  may  demand. 

SANITATION  OF  PUERTO  BARRIOS. 

The  (iovernment  of  Guatemala  has  contracted  with  the  Guatemala 
Railway  Comiiany’  to  do  certain  work  intended  to  improve  the  sani¬ 
tary  condition  of  Puerto  Barrios,  a  port  that  is  destined  to  become,  at 
no  distant  date,  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most  important, 
maritime  port  of  the  Republic.  The  plan  of  these  works  includes  the 
clearing  of  timber,  freeing  of  weeds,  and  cleaning  of  the  land  from 
the  water  front  to  the  adjoining  town  and  immediate  neighborhood, 
as  well  as  the  draining,  by  natural  levels,  in  so  far  as  possible,  of  such 
stagnant  water  as  may  have  collected  on  the  lands,  the  supplying  of 
the  town  with  potable  water,  the  erection  of  a  galvanized-iron  tank 
20  feet  above  high  tide,  with  a  capacity  of  5.000  gallons  of  water,  and 
supplied  Avith  sufficient  tubing  to  connect  it  with  the  custom-house 


THE  MARIMBA  AND  ITS  ACCOMPANIMENTS  IN  GUATEMALA. 


The  marimba  is  a  musical  instrument,  consisting  of  a  frame  about  8  feet  long  and  iiy  inches  high,  supporting  tliirty  strips  of  hard  wood,  beneath  eacli  of  whicli 
is  a  wooden  resonator  duly  proportioned  for  tones.  The  notes  from  this  instrument  are  clear  and  agreeable,  and  the  music  is  always  attractive,  esiiecially  wlieii 
aecomp’-  .lied  by  the  fife  and  drum.  It  is  a  favorite  musical  instrtiment  in  the  rural  districts  of  Guatemala. 
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and  other  prominent  buildings  at  and  near  the  beach.  The  lowlands 
and  ponds  that  can  not  be  easily  drained  will  be  filled  with  earth. 

The  plan  comprising  the  carting  away  to  a  safe  distance  of  bottles, 
old  pieces  of  glass,  and  other  objects  that  are  capable  of  holding  water, 
to  prevent  them  from  becoming  a  breeding  ground  of  mosquitoes; 
the  condemning  or  removing  of  all  barrels  or  tanks  that  are  not  well 
protected  with  wire  gauze,  and  the  covering  of  the  waters  of  undrained 
and  unfilled  ponds  in  the  vicinity  with  oil,  in  order  to  secure  their 
disinfection  and  to  jirevent  the  hatching  of  mosquitoes.  The  cost  of 
these  works  is  to  be  borne  by  the  Guatemala  Kailway  Company,  which 
will  be  reimbursed  by  the  Government  in  custom-house  certificates  to 
the  value  of  $10,000  gold,  said  certificates  being  receivable  in  payment 
of  duties  on  merchandise  or  materials  subject  to  duties  imported  by 
the  Guatemala  Kailway  Company  and  the  United  Fruit  Company. 
These  certificates  will  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  G  per  cent  per  annum. 

IMMIGRATION  AND  COLONIZATION. 

For  the  purpose  of  studying  the  important  questions  relating  to 
immigration  and  colonization,  and  with  the  object  of  attracting  new 
currents  of  immigration  to  Guatemala,  President  Cabkera  has  ordered 
the  establishment  of  an  Immigration  and  Colonization  Committee 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Fomento.  This  committee 
is  composed  of  the  heads  of  the  bureaus  of  Agriculture,  Mining, 
Manufactures,  Commerce,  and  Statistics,  and  three  civilians  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President.  The  committee  commenced  its  work  on 
September  15,  1008. 

LEASE  OF  GOVERNMENT  LANDS. 

The  Government  of  Guatemala  has  leased  to  Guillermo  ^Iarro- 
QUix  for  a  term  of  five  years,  with  the  privilege  of  renewing  the 
lease  if  agreeable  to  both  parties  in  interest,  a  strip  of  Government 
land  2J  leagues  in  width  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Usumacinta  Kiver, 
a  strip  of  equal  width  on  both  banks  of  the  San  Pedro,  Santa  Isabel, 
Pasion,  and  Chixoy  or  Salinas  rivers,  in  that  part  of  their  courses 
which  run  through  the  departments  of  Peten,  Alta  Verapaz,  and 
Quiche.  The  lessee  agrees  to  pay  to  the  Government  5  jiesos  ($2) 
for  each  tree  cut,  2.50  pesos  ($1)  for  each  480  superficial  feet  of  ma¬ 
hogany  and  10  iiesos  ($4)  for  each  log  of  wood  exiiorted. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  MORTGAGE  BANK. 

In  July,  1008,  the  subscribed  capital  of  the  Agricultural  and 
^Mortgage  Bank  of  the  Kepublic  of  Guatemala  was  8,000,000  pesos 
($3,200,000),  and  the  reserve  fund  1,010,000  pesos  ($40T,()00).  Out 
of  a  total  issue  of  4,052,700  pesos  of  the  bank  notes  of  this  institu¬ 
tion,  there  were  in  circulation  3.072,477  pesos  in  the  month  referred 
to.  The  interest-bearing  deposits  of  this  bank  in  July,  1008,  amounted 
to  2,380,379.00  pesos. 
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MODIFICATION  OF  A  TIMBER  AND  RUBBER  CONCESSION. 

The  concession  granted  by  tlie  Government  of  Guatemala  on  Octo¬ 
ber  18,  1J)0(5,  to  Jose  Wer,  authorizing  him  to  cut  timber  and  gatlier 
rubber  and  chicle  in  the  Department  of  Peten,  has  been  modified  so 
as  to  permit  him  to  extract  rubber,  chicle,  and  all  sorts  of  resins 
within  the  following  limits:  To  the  north,  parallel  17°  49'  from  Paix- 
ban  to  the  vertex  of  Belice;  to  the  east,  from  the  vertex  of  Belice 
to  the  Plancha  de  Piedra ;  to  the  south,  from  the  latter  jioint  to  San 
Andres,  and  to  the  west,  from  that  point  to  Paixban.  The  conces¬ 
sionaire  renounces  the  right  to  extract  rubber  and  chicle  within  (J 
miles  from  either  side  of  the  Pasion  Biver,  from  Paso  Real  to  Can- 
quen.  The  contract  is  valid  for  fiv’e  years,  and  may  be  extended  for 
another  period  of  five  years  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties  in 
interest. 

STATUE  TO  JOSE  BATRES  MONTUFAR. 

President  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera  has  issued  a  decree  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  erection  of  a  statue  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic  to  the  emi¬ 
nent  Guatamalan  poet,  Don  Jose  Bathes  Montufar,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  centennial  of  this  celebrated  writer's  birth.  In  accordance  with 
this  decree  a  bronze  bust  of  the  immortal  author  of  the  “  Traditions 
of  Guatemala  ”  will  be  unveiled  in  the  plaza  of  the  Colon  Theater, 
in  the  city  of  Guatemala,  on  the  19th  day  of  March,  1909,  Copies 
of  the  works  of  this  illustrious  jiatriot  will  be  distributed  on  that 
day  to  the  participants  in  the  ceremonies  given  in  his  honor. 

TIMBER  EXPLOITATION  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PETEN, 

The  Government  of  Guatemala  has  granted  to  Juan  B.  Padilla  the 
exclusive  privilege  to  exploit  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  Juh'  28, 
1908,  the  precious  woods,  rubber,  and  chicle  found  on  certain  Govern¬ 
ment  lands  in  the  Department  of  Peten,  on  the  Mopan,  Chucubul,  and 
the  Viejo  rivers.  The  concessionaire  agrees  to  employ  exclusively 
Guatemalans  whenever  possible  in  the  exploitation  of  the  lands  re¬ 
ferred  to,  and  to  pay  into  the  National  Treasury  5  perns  ($2)  for 
each  mahogany  or  caracolillo  tree  and  2.50  pesos  ($1)  for  each  cedar 
tree  felled,  and  to  pay  in  addition  0.25  peso  ($0.10)  for  each  quintal 
of  dyewood  gathered,  2.50  pesos  ($1)  for  each  quintal  of  rubber,  and 
0.25  peso  ($0.10)  for  each  quintal  of  chicle  gathered. 

EXTENSION  OF  A  CONCESSION  FOR  THE  FREE  IMPORTATION  OF 
CONSTRUCTION  MATERIAL. 

The  concession  granted  to  Herjian  H.  Klanke  on  March  11,  1908, 
authorizing  him  to  import  free  of  duty  the  materials,  furniture,  etc., 
necessary  for  the  construction  and  furnishing  of  a  modern  hotel  at 
the  port  of  Livingston  on  or  before  July  31,  1908,  has  been  extended 
to  December  31  of  the  present  year. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Haitian  (lovernment  to  aid  in  every  possible 
manner  enterprises  having  for  their  object  the  development  of  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  resources  of  the  Nation,  and  with  this  pur- 
])ose  in  view  a  concession  was  recently  granted  with  the  intention  of 
encouraging  the  develoj)ment  of  the  textile  industry  of  the  Kepublic. 
ruder  the  terms  of  this  concession  the  concessionaire  agrees  to  estab¬ 
lish  in  the  Department  of  the  West,  within  a  year  from  the  date  of 
the  signing  of  the  contract,  a  factory  for  the  decortication  of  plants 
containing  textile  fabrics,  with  the  privilege  of  establishing  at  a  later 
date  similar  factories  in  other  departments.  The  (lovernment  grants 
to  the  concessionaire  for  a  term  of  forty  years  the  right  to  gather  tex¬ 
tile  plants  gi'owing  on  unoccupied  public  lands  which  have  not  been 
alienated  hitherto,  or  which  are  not  the  object  of  future  conveyances 
b}’  the  State,  and  has  leased  to  the  concessionaire  at  a  low  rental  a  con¬ 
siderable  area  of  land  for  the  cultivation  of  plants  producing  fibei’ 
suitable  for  use  in  the  textile  industry.  The  raw  material  indis¬ 
pensably  necessary  to  the  running  of  the  machinery  of  the  factory, 
such  as  coal,  kerosene,  and  lubricating  oil,  will  be  admitted  free  of 
duty.  The  concessionaire  agrees  to  pay  into  the  Public  Treasury  of 
the  Nation  $2  American  gold  for  each  ton  of  product  exported. 

TARIFF  CONCESSIONS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  the  law  of  August  19,  1908,  the  Government  of  Haiti  has 
I’cduced  the  duty  on  cordage  imported  from  the  United  States  25 
per  cent  and  on  beer  (Ki.GT  per  cent.  The  general  rate  on  cordage, 
including  the  various  surtaxes,  is  3.10  gourdes,  or  77.5  cents  in  United 
States  currency;  the  I'educed  duty  on  cordage  imported  from  the 
United  States  Avill  therefore  be  58  cents  per  110  jAounds.  The  duty  on 
beer  is  similarl}'  reduced  from  about  40  cents  per  case  of  12  bottles  and 
about  $2.50  per  barrel  to  15  and  90  cents,  respectively,  after  allowing 
for  Avharfage  and  other  special  taxes.  The  above  concessions  form 
a  part  of  the  treaty  recently  concluded  between  Haiti  and  Germany. 
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RECEPTION  OF  MINISTER  LAZO  ARRIAGA.  OF  HONDURAS. 

The  new  Minister  from  Iloiuluras,  Dr.  Luis  Lazo  AinuAiiA,  was 
received  by  President  R(M)sevelt  on  October  *21,  1908,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  lion.  Elhiu  Root,  and  Assistant  Secretary 
Bacon.  On  this  occasion  Minister  Lazo  Auuiaga  made  the  following 
address : 

Mr.  President:  The  President  of  Iloinlnras  has  hmi  pleased  to  appoint  me  as 
diplomatic  representative  of  tlie  Itepnlilie  near  tlie  (Jovernment  of  Yonr  Excel¬ 
lency.  reqnestini;  me  at  the  same  time  to  do  all  in  my  iiower  to  maintain  and 
further  strengthen,  if  possilile.  tlie  jrood  I'elations  that  have  always  existed  lie- 
tween  onr  resi>ective  countries. 

This  mission  is  to  me  doniily  {tratifying,  as  I  have  always  Itcen  a  sincere 
admirer  of  tliis  great  Ue|tnl»lic.  and  I  am  convinced  tliat  a  good,  frank  under¬ 
standing  lH‘twt>en  our  resiicH-tive  (Joveruments  can  not  fail  to  lie  mutually  licne- 
ticial  to  botli  countries,  and  to  promote  iieace,  progress,  and  prosperity  in  Hon¬ 
duras. 

In  the  discliarge  of  my  offici:il  duties,  as  well  as  in  keeping  with  my  iiersonal 
inclinations  and  convictions,  I  will  do  all  in  my  power,  Mr.  President,  in  a 
manner  as  satisfactory  to  your  (Jovernment  as  to  mine,  hoping  to  gain  thereliy 
the  contidence  of  Yonr  Excellency  and  tliat  of  your  Government,  so  tluit  1  may 
have  yonr  support  in  my  endeavors  to  attain  the  ends  I  have  stated. 

On  placing  in  your  hands  tlie  letter  accrediting  me  as  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary.  I  have  tlie  honor  to  convey  to  Y'our  Excellency 
Hie  cordial  greetings  of  President  Davila,  and  to  join  witli  him,  his  (Jovern- 
nient,  and  tlie  iieople  of  Honduras  in  liest  wishes  for  your  iH*rsoual  welfare,  and 
for  the  continued  iirosperity  of  the  Fnited  States  of  America. 

To  this  the  President  replied  as  follows: 

Mr.  Minister:  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  receive  from  your  hands  the  letter 
whereby  your  Government  accreilits  you  as  its  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minis¬ 
ter  I’leniiiotentiary  near  the  Government  of  the  T’nited  States. 

As  I  desire  most  heartily  that  peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness  may  abound 
among  the  people  of  Honduras,  and  that  the  utmost  cordiality  of  iutercoursi* 
may  subsist  between  the  two  countries.  I  shall  be  pleased  at  all  times  to  give 
you  my  full  cooperation,  in  every  proper  way,  in  all  that  may  tend  to  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  welfare  of  yonr  country  and  to  the  maintenance  and  strengthening 
of  the  ties  of  good  relationship  lietween  it  and  the  United  States. 

I  thank  you  for  the  sentiments  of  good  will  to  which  you  give  expression  on 
behalf  of  President  DAvila  and  the  Government  and  people  of  Honduras  as  well 
as  of  yourself;  and  I  beg  you  to  convey  to  His  Excellency  my  own  good  wishes 
and  those  of  this  Government  and  iieople  for  his  welfare  and  for  the  progress 
of  Honduras  under  his  administration. 
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SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE  AT  DANLI. 

For  tlie  purpose  of  encouraging  the  development  of  agriculture  in 
the  Kepublic  the  (lovernment  of  Honduras  will  establish  an  agricul¬ 
tural  school  at  Danli,  a  city  of  about  0,000  inhabitants  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Paraiso.  For  the  jiresent  the  special  object  of  this  school  will 
be  the  planting,  cultivation,  and  curing  of  tobacco,  but  later  on  will 
include  other  branches  of  agriculture  in  its  curriculum.  The  area  of 
the  Department  of  Paraiso  is  l.oOO  square  miles,  and  the  popidation 
is  estimated  at  40,000.  The  entire  department  is  an  irregular  mass 
of  beautiful  mountain  peaks  and  chains  containing  numerous  streams 
and  well-watered  valleys.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  healthful,  the 
mountains  being  clothed  Avith  forests  of  pine,  and  the  valleys  pro¬ 
ducing  in  great  abundance  fine  crops  of  sugar  cane,  cotfee,  tobacco, 
and  corn.  It  is  also  a  good  stock  country,  and  cattle  find  plenty  of  ex¬ 
cellent  grazing  land  throughout  this  department,  and  especialh'  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  same.  Hitherto  the  i)rincipal  industry  of  this 
department  has  been  mining,  although  agriculture  has  received  a 
large  share  of  attention,  and  stock  raising  prevails  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  some  localities. 

The  establishment  of  an  agricultural  school  at  Danli  is,  therefore, 
an  exceedingly  wise  measure,  and  one  that  will  tend  to  stimulate  to  a 
very  great  degree  the  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  that 
rich  section  of  the  Kepublic.  The  school  will  be  supported  by  the 
State,  and  the  (lOvernment  will  give  a  monthly  allowance  of  20  pe,sos 
to  a  certain  number  of  i)upils  who  desire  to  make  agriculture  their 
profession  and  who  wish  to  take  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  institu¬ 
tion.  I*upils  desiring  to  enter  the  agricultural  school  at  Danli  must 
apply  to  the  governors  of  their  respective  States  or  Departments,  and 
must  show  that  they  have  the  necessary  conditions  and  qualifications 
to  follow  the  occupation  of  agriculture  in  the  Kepublic.  An  excellent 
road  I’uns  from  Danli  to  Tegucigalpa,  and  the  internal  communica¬ 
tions  of  the  Department  of  Paraiso  are  good,  although  at  present  in- 
adeipiate  for  an  extensive  freight  traffic.  The  Danli  to  Tegucigalpa 
road  crosses  the  Kio  Grande  near  Potrerillos  over  an  excellent  stone 
bridge  of  four  arches.  This  bridge  is  110  meters  long,  7  meters  wide, 
and  its  principal  arch  has  a  diameter  of  2~)  meters.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  bridge  structure  in  Honduras,  and  shows  the  facility 
with  Avhich  this  immensely  rich  Department  of  I*araiso  could  be 
opened  up  to  commercial  traffic  and  its  agriculture  extended  and  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  building  of  more  and  better  roads  and  the  bridging  of 
streams.  The  tobacco  of  this  province  is  noted  for  the  deliciousness 
of  its  flavor  and  when  properly  cured  for  its  rich  coloring.  The  agri- 
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cultural  school  at  Danli  meets  a  long-felt  want,  and  will  doubtless 
stimulate  to  a  considerable  degree  the  great  industry  of  agriculture  in 
all  its  branches. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  THE  PAN-AMEBICAN  COMMITTEE. 

Tbe_  I'^nited  States  minister  to  Honduras  states  that  the  Pan- 
American  Committee  of  the  Republic,  appointed  in  conformity  with 
the  resolution  adopted  on  August  13,  lOOG,  at  the  Third  International 
Conference  of  American  States,  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  con¬ 
sists  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations  and  Doctors 
Jeronimo  Zelaya,  Alberto  A.  Rodriguez,  and  Manuel  S,  Lopez. 

CONCESSION  FOR  AN  ICE  AND  GASEOUS  WATER  FACTORY. 

The  Government  of  Honduras  has  granted  a  concession  to  Dr. 
Emilio  Bock,  authorizing  him,  or  his  representatives  or  assigns,  to 
establish  an  ice  and  gaseous  water  factory  at  Roatan,  or  at  any  other 
town  of  the  Department  of  Bahia  of  the  islands  that  he  may  select. 
The  machinery,  apparatus,  and  supplies  necessary  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  factory  and  the  exploitation  of  the  same  are,  under  the 
terms  of  the  concession,  admitted  to  the  Republic  free  of  duty.  The 
ice-producing  capacity  of  the  plant  is  to  be  2,000  pounds  daily.  The 
work  of  construction  must  be  begun  within  six  months  from  August 
20,  1908,  and  the  plant  must  be  in  a  condition  to  produce  ice  within 
one  year  from  that  date.  The  life  of  the  concession  is  ten  years. 

CONCESSION  OF  A  MINING  ZONE. 

A  mining  zone  consisting  of  100  hectares  of  land  in  the  district  and 
municipality  of  La  Paz,  Honduras,  has  been  granted  to  Joseph  G. 
Schumann,  who  will  enjoy  all  the  privileges  conceded  in  such  conces¬ 
sions  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  mining  code  now  in 
force  in  the  Republic. 

LEASE  OF  LAND  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  BANANAS. 

The  Government  of  Honduras  has  leased  .500  hectares  of  public 
lands,  situated  in  the  District  of  Progreso,  Department  of  Yoro,  suita¬ 
ble  for  the  cultivation  of  bananas,  to  Gen.  Rafael  Lopez,  who  will 
pay  an  annual  rental  of  10  cejitaros  for  each  hectare  of  bananas  cul¬ 
tivated.  and  25  centaros  for  each  hectare  of  land  used  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  other  crops.  The  lessee  is  prohibited  from  cutting  mahogany, 
cedar,  or  rubber  trees  unless  he  pays  to  the  State  5  pesos  for  each 
tree  felled. 
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RIVER  FRONT,  ASUNCION,  PARAGUAY. 

Asiiiirion,  th«  onpital  anil  larptest  city  of  I’araKiiay,  is  sitiiateil  on  tiu-  oa^t  l)aiik  of  tlie  I’araKuay  Kivcr.  atsail  tiV)  lailcs  from  liiii'iio' 
Aires,  with  which  seaport  splendal  steamboat  eommiiiiicatioii  is  maiiitaiiieil.  The  river  al  this  jMiiiit  is  soiiu'lhiiitr  owr  I'llKl  yjinl^ 
in  widtli.  Asuncion  is  one  of  the  most  imt«)rtant  interior  jiorts  of  Sonlli  America,  witli  a  liarhor  eapahle  of  a<’e<anim«Iatim;  i 
commerce  many  times  greater  tlian  is  re<inire(l  l>y  tlie  present  city. 


TOBACCO  INDUSTRY. 


Recent  statistics  relatinjr  to  the  tobacco  industry  of  Afexico  show 
that  the  91)5  tobacco  factories  of  the  Kepublic  in  1907  produced 
525,:259,735  packages  of  cigarettes,  134,055,()()9  cigars,  104,308  kilos 
of  smoking  tobacco,  and  27,800  kilos  of  snuff. 

The  cigarettes  are  done  up  in  small  rectangular  packages  contain¬ 
ing  from  14  to  10  cigarettes,  and  each  i)ackage  weighs  from  18  to  20 
grams,  according  to  the  variety  of  cigarette  it  contains.  The  small 
packages  retail  for  from  2^  to  5  cents  each.  There  are  larger  pack¬ 
ages,  containing  from  25  to  50  cigarettes,  that  are  sold  from  55  to  82 
cents  each. 

The  cigarettes  are  of  very  good  quality,  even  excellent  when  they 
come  from  the  more  imjmrtant  factories,  owing  to  the  careful  selec¬ 
tion  of  leaves  of  different  origin  used  for  blending  and  also  to  the 
special  care  taken  in  washing  the  leaves  of  various  kinds,  which, 
while  first  of  all  cleaning  them,  also  takes  away  the  excess  of  nicotine 
so  disagreeable  in  certain  tobaccos  manufactured  elsewhere. 

'I'he  Mexican  cigar  is  generally  good,  and  it  is  also  expensive.  A 
good  cigar  is  worth  about  13  cents,  which  is  the  usual  price.  The 
different  colors  are  Chtro,  Colorado  rlaro,  Colorado,  Colorado  ma- 
daro^'  which  furnishes  a  gamut  of  tones  running  from  light  to  very 
dark  sepia.  The  Claro  is  quite  mild,  the  Colorado  madaro  v'ery 
strong,  while  the  Colorado  chiro  and  Colorado  are  perfect. 

The  exports  of  Mexican  cigars  and  cigarettes  in  1907  were  as 


follows: 

Kilos. 

<Srt‘at  Itritain _  72,027 

rranee _  3;{,  01.5 

Panama _  2s,  70!) 

ruited  States _  2:).  .■)!)0 

Germany _  15.201 

(Juateinala _  5,  750 

Austria  _  1, 41S 

The  following  were  the  exports  of  leaf  tobacco: 

Kilos. 

(lennaiiy _ 812,  7.54 

lieljiiiim _ I _  747,  .54.3 

(Jreat  Hritain _  3.3.  .541 

I'nittHl  States _  10,  448 

Peru _  7.  .570 

France _  1,059 

5!)477— Bull.  .5.  pt  1—08 - 10  931 
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Ill  addition  to  the  foreiroin^.  4.298  kilos  of  leaf  tobacco,  worth 
^9.324,  or  about  $2.20  per  kilo,  were  exported  to  Havana,  nothwith- 
standiii"  the  fact  that  the  Cuban  (loverninent  levies  a  very  hif;h 
iinjiort  duty  of  $7.50  per  kilo  on  foreign  tobaccos  shipped  to  the 
Republic. 

PROPOSED  NEW  MINING  LAW. 

The  distinguished  Mexican  statesman  and  financier,  Sefior  Jose  I. 
Limantoi  r,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Kepublic,  in  a  recent 
interview  ex2}lained  that  the  business  interests  of  America  and  Mexico 
will  not  be  adversely  affected  by  the  enactment  of  the  new  mining 
law  now  under  consideration  by  the  Me.xican  Congress.  Seci’etary 
LniANTOi  R  said : 

My  opinion  in  roftard  to  our  rt'lations  witli  the  United  States  is  that  they  will 
he  Itroadened.  laH-oinin>;  each  day  inoiv  friendly,  cordial,  and  sincere.  There  is 
nothin};  that  could  s«‘parate  ns  from  the  line  of  conduct  which  we  have  observed 
for  many  years  in  tliis  respwt.  now  that  in  that  (Jovernment  ours  always  finds 
not  only  the  effective  comidiance  of  tlie  International  duties,  hut  also  the  ^reat- 
est  };(hm1  faith  and  the  firmest  desire  to  aid  and  serve  ns  in  every  way  possible 
and  not  trespass  the  le};iil  limits. 

In  truth  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  anti-.Vmerican  sentiment  in  Mexico. 
This  only  exists  at  times  between  some  workmen  and  imx-hanics  who  believe 
themselves  ill  risetl.  Tlie  ill  fw'lin};  a};alnst  forei};ners  which  has  been  simkeii 
of  is  more  ima};lnary  tlian  actual. 

If  the  depression  lias  disturbed  our  merchants  and  our  Imsiness  men  iu  };eu- 
eral,  in  exchan};e  it  lias  };iven  everyone  an  excellent  admonition  that  in  the 
future  they  should  proceed  in  tlieir  oinwations  witli  }:reater  caution.  This 
ver.v  depression  has  servtxl  to  iioint  out  some  defwts  which  existed  in  onr  bank- 
iii};  operations  which,  if  it  had  not  appeared,  it  would  have  Ikhmi  difficult  to 
discover.  While  the  situation  was  undistnrhed  and  crtnlit  easy  to  };et,  ever.v- 
tliiii};  stH'uied  to  Is*  runniii};  i»erfwtly  without  our  beiii};  co};niicant  of  those 
defects.  When,  however,  the  critical  moment  arrivi*!!  the  deficiencies  of  the 
s.vstem  naturall.v  showinl  themsidves.  To  remedy  these  deficiencies  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  has  deemed  it  necessary  to  issue  the  rweiit  laws  on  credit  insti¬ 
tutions.  and  I  am  sure  these  measures  will  place  us  on  a  much  more  solid  basis 
than  fornuM’l.v.  Thest*  measures  have  been  so  etticacious  that  there  exists  no 
fear  of  anythin};  };rave  or  prejudicial  happeniii};  in  the  conduct  of  business. 
We  have  nor  had  any  sensational  failures;  none  of  the  banks  found  itself  in  a 
delicate  situation,  and  the  merchants  who  are  ohli};ed  to  surrender  their  estates 
to  tlieir  crwlitors  were  not  only  few  but  of  minor  importance. 

The  (Jovernment  lias  hinm  crlticist‘d  on  account  of  issuiii};  laws  in  an  effort 
to  renuHly  the  anomalous  situation  created  b.v  tlie  niana};enient  of  the  Hanks  of 
Issue,  the  assertion  liaviii};  lieen  made  that  in  such  critical  times  a  measure 
so  radical  should  not  have  lieen  carried  out,  but  if  in  order  to  cure  one  waits 
until  the  invalid  is  alto};ether  healthy  tliere  is  daii};er  of  his  dyiii};,  whereas  by 
attendiii};  to  him  when  he  complains  of  fwliii};  badly  it  is  possible  that  he  can 
be  completely  cured. 

CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

A  law  has  been  enacted  by  the  Mexican  Congress  ijroviding  that  in 
future  all  ajipointments  of  salaried  members  of  the  Mexican  Consular 
Corps  shall  be  restricted  to  Mexican  citizens.  This  measure  is  cal- 


PRESIDENT  PORFIRIO  DIAZ,  IN  HIS  CARRIAGE  AND  ESCORTED  BY  HIS  GUARDS,  ON 
MEXICO’S  INDEPENDENCE  DAY. 

The  phDtoKmiih  was  taken  September  Ki  last,  and  shows  the  President  on  his  way  to  attend 
tile  openinK  of  the  National  Congress  of  Mexieo.  The  16th  of  September  in  the  Mexican 
Republic  corresponds  to  the  American  Fourth  of  July,  as  on  that  date.  PSIO.  the  heroic 
Mexican  priest  Miguel  Hidalgo  inaugurated  the  insurrection  against  Sjaiin  which,  eleven 
years  later,  resulted  in  the  complete  Independence  of  Mexico. 
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Ciliated  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Consular  Service.  Not  only 
will  the  salaried  consnlar  ajrents  be  Mexican  citizens,  but  the  law 
provides  that  they  must  stand  an  examination  coverinjr  the  customs 
laws,  consular  account in<r.  and  the  elements  of  international,  com¬ 
mercial,  and  maritime  laws.  Whenever  jiossible,  vacancies  in  the 
service  will  be  filled  by  promotion  from  the  lower  ranks.  The  law 
divides  consular  officers  into  two  classes;  that  is  to  say,  those  drawinjr 
salaries  fixed  by  the  budget  and  those  receiving  fees,  which  in  no  case 
shall  exceed  $*2,400  silver  per  year. 

There  are  three  grades  of  Consuls-tieneral,  the  first  comprising 
those  of  Hamburg  and  Liverpool,  receiving  $11.8()2.r)0  silver  per 
year;  the  second,  loc'ated  at  Antwerp,  Barcelona,  Havana,  and  San 
Krancisc'o,  $8.T()0  silver  per  year;  the  third,  at  Budapest,  Buenos 
Aires,  and  Yokohama,  receive  the  same  salaries  as  Consuls-General 
of  the  second  grade,  but  (\msuls-(ieneral  of  the  third  grade,  at 
Geneva,  Lisbon,  San  Jose  (Costa  Rica),  San  Salvador  (Republic  of 
Salvador),  and  Managua  (Nicaragua)  receive  $4,015  silver 
annum. 

The  Consuls  are  divided  into  six  classes.  The  first  class,  located 
at  El  Paso  and  Laredo.  Texas,  receive  $7,008  silver  per  annum;  the 
second  class,  at  Eagle  Pass.  New  Orleans,  and  Los  Angeles  in  the 
Cnited  States,  Bordeaux,  Havre,  and  St.  Nazaire  in  Erance,  London, 
and  Panama,  receive  $5,S40  silver  per  annum;  the  third  class,  located 
at  Cadiz  and  Santander  in  Spain,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Galveston. 
Kansas  C'ity.  PluKUiix,  and  San  Antonio  in  the  United  States,  $5,087 
silver  iier  annum ;  the  fourth  class,  $4,015  silver  per  annum ;  the  fifth 
class,  $8,020..50  silver  jier  annum ;  and  the  sixth  class,  $2,409  silver  per 
annum. 

A  liberal  allowance  for  traveling  exiienses  is  made  to  married 
Consuls.  The  law  jn-ovides  for  the  appointment  of  two  insjiectors 
of  consulates,  with  the  rank  of  Consul-General,  who  are  to  receive 
$82.50  silver  per  day  salary  and  $20  silver  per  day  for  traveling 
expenses  while  on  visits  of  inspection.  Each  consular  office  should 
lx*  visited  at  least  once  in  two  years. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  COLONIES  IN  TEPIC. 

The  Mexican  Coast  Land  Comjiany  has  recently  acquired  800,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  Territory  of  Tejiic,  Republic  of  Mexico,  for  the 
establishment  of  American  agricultural  colonies.  This  conqiany, 
which  was  incorporated  in  Kansas  City,  has  constructed  in  a  town 
called  Teruel,  near  its  estate,  a  commodious  hotel  and  has  made  some 
other  imiirovements.  Among  the  inqiortant  jirojects  the  conqiany  has 
jilanned  is  the  construction  of  a  highway,  about  30  miles  long,  which, 
starting  from  Teruel,  will  run  to  the  estate  of  the  company.  The 
directors  of  the  company  have  decided  to  use  5,000  acres  of  land  in 
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tile  cultivation  of  luaguey,  maize,  and  other  cereals,  the  consumption 
of  which  is  considerable  in  the  Kepublic.  It  is  expected  that  within 
a  year  the  line  of  the  Southern  Kailway  will  traverse  the  Territory, 
thus  connecting  it  with  the  principal  cities  of  the  western  coast  of 
^lexico.  About  400  colonists  will  soon  arrive  in  Tepic  and  establish 
their  new  homes  on  the  lands  purchased  by  the  company. 

EXPORTS  OF  HENEQUEN,  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS  OF  1908. 

From  January  to  June,  lOOH.  the  exports  of  henequen  from  the 
State  of  Yucatan,  Kepublic  of  Mexico,  amountetl  to  JiJO.lttO  bales, 
weifrhin<;  ;‘)‘2,t)44,iSJl  kilos,  valued  at  $1J,()T4,8()J  Mexican  silver.  The 
exports  by  months  were  as  follows: 


Weight. 

Viilue 

(Mexican 

silver). 

.  45, 2:>4 

Kilos. 

7,  .'>16,894 
10,039,367 
6,9.')7,285 
4, 980, 198 
10,390,8.54 
13,760,‘J33 

81,891,813 
•2,644,414 
1,. 584, 475 
1, ‘2.54, 413 

.  5‘J!  277 

. 1  38, 1(16  j 

. ■  30’4S4  ' 

Mnv . 

June . 

.  esiw 

.  KI,  Mi2 

2,llt)0,700 
3, 039, 948 

YUCATAN’S  IMPORTS  OF  CORN  DURING  THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  1908. 


During  the  first  half  of  15)08  the  State  of  Yucatan,  Mexico,  im¬ 
ported  174,007  kilos  of  Indian  corn,  valued  at  $5), 25)8  Mexican  silver. 
These  totals  were  made  up  of  17J.5)08  kilos  of  domestic  and  55)5)  kilos 
of  foreign  grain,  valued  at  $5).217  and  $81  Mexican  silver,  respectively. 

IRRIGATION  SYNDICATE. 

A  syndicate  has  been  formed  to  take  $25,000,000  of  the  bonds  of  a 
company  organized  in  Mexico,  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the 
Mexican  (lovernment,  for  the  purjiose  of  carrying  to  completion  the 
various  irrigation  projects  now  contemplated  in  that  country. 


THE  NATIONAL  RAILWAY. 


The  Nicaragua  Kailway  is  a  narrow-gauge  line  (42  inches).  1714 
miles  long,  including  sidings,  with  a  ma.ximum  gradient  of  28  per 
thousand.  The  rails  are  40  pounds  to  the  square  yard,  except  on  the 
Southern  Division,  where  they  are  5)0  pounds  to  the  square  yard. 
The  invoiced  value  of  the  railway  is  $3,155,5)41.17. 
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The  survey  of  tlie  line  was  commenced  at  Corinto  in  1878,  and  the 
section  from  Corinto  to  Momotomho,  a  distance  of  57.7  miles,  was 
opened  to  traffic  in  1884.  The  line  from  Managua  to  Masaya  was 
opened  to  traffic  in  1885,  and  that  from  ^lasaya  to  Granada  in  1880. 
The  section  from  La  Paz  to  Managua  was  begun  in  1900  and  com- 
])leted  in  1903.  The  Southern  Division  was  commenced  in  1895  and 
terminated  in  1899.  The  branch  line  to  El  Viejo  was  constructed 
in  1895. 

Since  1903  the  railway  has  been  leased  to  the  Limited  Railway  and 
National  Steamship  Company,  whose  General  Manager  is  Ji’lio 


WiEST,  and  notable  imi)rovements  have  been  made  in  the  line.  The 
receipts  from  the  railwai'  in  1900  were  $2,251,233.37,  and  the  exiiend- 
itures,  including  repairs,  etc.,  were  $2,309,092.08,  as  comjiared  with 
receipts  of  $1,830,840.05  and  expenditures  of  $1,911,577.70  in  1905. 

The  rolling  stock  consists  of  15  large  and  3  small  locomotives,  3 
baggage  cars,  40  box  cars,  10  first  class  and  13  second  class  passenger 
cars,  and  77  idatform  and  other  cars.  The  iirincipal  shops  are  in 
jManagua,  but  there  are  repair  shops  at  Ame3'a. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  SUGAR,  JULY  1,  1906,  TO  JUNE  30,  1907. 

From  July  1, 190(>,  to  .Tune  .30. 1007,  the  production  of  refined  sug^ar 
in  Nicaragua  amounted  to  S.aO.’i.Tu^  kilos.  The  hv-products  consisted 
of  1,837.170  liters  of  molasses,  1,712.188  kilos  of  crude  sugar.  400.2()r) 
liters  of  aguardiente,  and  200.000  liters  of  alcohol.  The  total  value 
of  all  these  jiroducts  was  2.800.177.70  pcnott  ($1,122,400).  The  total 
value  of  the  sugar  jilantations  was  estimated,  in  the  period  referred 
to,  at  4,125.800  pcKon  ($1,0.50,000).  These  plantations  had  031  wooden 
and  225  iron  sugar-cane  mills  in  operation  during  the  period  referred 
to.  Animal,  steam,  and  water  were  the  motive  powers  employed. 
The  foregoing  data  is  complete,  with  the  exception  of  one  sugar  plan¬ 
tation,  which  produces  on  an  average  250  tons  of  sugar  annuallv 

TRAMWAYS. 

The  only  tramway  lines  in  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  are  those  in 
(tranada.  Rivas,  and  San  Juan  del  Norte. 

There  are  two  tramway  lines  in  (Jranada,  one  of  which  uses  steam 
traction,  is  2  miles  long,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  “  Santiago 
Morales.'"  The  rolling  stock  of  the  line  consists  of  a  locomotive  and 
2  cars  for  first-class  and  1  for  second-class  passengers.  The  gauge 
is  4  feet  8  inches.  "Prains  are  run  daily  at  intervals  of  an  hour  from 
(5  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  The  other  tramway  in  Granada  is  the  Urban 
I.ine.  which  has  a  45-inch  gauge  and  is  three-fourths  of  a  mile  long. 
This  line  uses  animal  motive  power,  employing  in  the  service  12  mules, 
valued  at  $1,400.  The  rolling  stock  consists  of  3  cars,  which  are  run 
at  intervals  of  five  minutes  during  the  busy  hours  of  the  day. 

The  tramway  at  Rivas  formerly  used  steam  traction,  but  now  em- 
jiloys  horses.  It  is  3  miles  long,  and  is  known  as  the  “  Rivas,  Potosi 
and  St.  George  Raili’oad  Company."  I'he  gauge  is  57  inches,  and  the 
rolling  stock  consists  of  2  first-class  cars  and  1  locomotive  (not  now 
in  use),  the  traction  being  suiiplied  by  12  horses. 

The  tramway  in  San  Juan  del  Norte  is  also  run  by  animal  trac¬ 
tion.  This  line  is  2  miles  long,  is  constructed  of  20-pound  rails,  and 
has  a  gauge  of  4  feet  8  inches.  The  rolling  stock  consists  of  2  first- 
class,  1  second-class,  and  1  freight  car.  The  service  is  irregular  and 
the  line  is  at  jiresent  in  had  rejiair.  The  original  concession  was 
granted  to  Walter  Ingali.s  for  thirty-five  years. 

DEMOGRAPHIC  STATISTICS  FOR  1907. 

The  number  of  births  in  Nicaragua  in  1007  was  20,33!) — that  is  to 
say,  10,613  males  and  0,720  females — and  the  number  of  deaths  7,657, 
or  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths  of  12,682.  In  other  words,  there 
were  more  than  twice  as  many  births  as  there  were  deaths,  a  fact 
which  phices  Nicaragua  among  the  most-favored  nations  of  the  globe 
with  respect  to  her  birth  and  death  rates.  Taking  as  a  basis  the 
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population  of  the  Republic  as  (>()(),()()(),  there  were  33.0  births  and 
deaths  per  1,000  iidiabitants  in  1007.  Durin{)[  the  year  referred  to 
there  were  2,522  weddinjrs,  or  4.2  ])er  1.000  inhabitants. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE  IN  1906. 

The  Bolethi  de  K Ntad ixtit  a ''  of  Managua  has  just  issued  a  pain- 
})hlet  showing  that  in  lOOC)  Nicaragua  e.xported  products  to  the  value 
of  $4,231,047.88  and  imported  merchandise  worth  $3,408,820.05,  or  an 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  $822,218.23.  The  exports  and  im¬ 
ports  amounted  to  $7,030,877.53.  The  following  table  shows  the 
exports  and  imports  by  countries  and  by  custom-houses: 

I5V  COI’XTItlKS. 


I'niU'd  Stntes .  $2,492,480.94 


KiiKlmid . 

(ierimiiiy . 

Kraiioe . 

Other  Kuri)peiiii  coiinlrie.s. 

Ci'iitriil  America . 

Otlicr  countrie.s . 


4r)2,141.71 
4.'W,718.28 
480,  .501. 03 
71,7.58.28 
217.816.22 
57,031.72 


$1,914,961.14 
770.l:«.49 
400,;i89.04 
193,061.31 
100,  .507. 79 
18, 107. 30 
5,009.ti.5 


1!Y  CrSTOM-lIorSKS. 


Corinto .  $1,S 

San  .Ilian  del  Sur . ! 

Castillo . j 

BliilV . I  1,{ 

Cape  Gracias  a' Dios . '  V 

Hivas  . 

Nneva  Segovia . 


,948,669. 
259,937. 
15,072. 
,009, 190. 
175,970.21 


The  last  two  cii.stom-houses  are  land  custom-houses,  and  the  exports 
through  them  consisted  entirely  of  cattle. 

Of  the  exports  of  Nicaragua  in  1900,  coffee  formed  the  largest  item, 
amounting  to  8.808,280  kilos,  valued  at  $1,375,079.  The  other  prin- 
ciptil  exports  in  the  year  mentioned  were,  in  the  order  of  their  impor¬ 
tance,  as  follows:  1,401,595  bunches  of  bananas,  valued  at  $700,009; 
1,020  kilos  of  gold  bullion,  valued  at  $527,423;  808  kilos  of  gold  amal¬ 
gam,  valued  at  $343,540;  290,103  kilos  of  rubber,  valued  at  $385,472; 
3,373,903  kilos  of  mahogany,  valued  at  $284,320.07;  11,087  head  of 
cattle,  valued  at  $133,044;  482,413  kilos  of  hides,  valued  at  $120,307; 
c(K‘oanuts,  $90,953;  silver  coin,  $44,220;  sugar,  $23,407,  and  cedar, 
$41,405. 

SLAUGHTER  OF  CATTLE  DURING  SECOND  HALF  OF  1907. 

The  cattle  slaughtered  for  food  purposes  in  the  Republic  of  Nica¬ 
ragua  during  the  second  half  of  1907  numbered  29,45(),  among  which 
were  17.328  cows,  0,794  young  beeves,  3,985  bulls,  1,124  oxen,  and  225 
head  of  cattle  not  specially  classified. 


PERSONNEL  OF  THE  CABINET. 


The  members  of  the  (’abinet  of  Sefior  Don  Jose  Domingo  de  Obal- 
DiA.  the  iiewh'  inaugurated  President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  are 
as  follows:  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations,  Senor  Don  Jose  Au- 
GisTix  Arango;  Secretary  of  Government  and  Justice,  Senor  Don 
Ramon  Valdes;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Senor  Don  Carlos  A. 
[Mendoza;  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  Senor  Don  Eusebio  A. 


Morales;  Secretary  of  Fomento,  Senor  Don  Jose  E.  Lefevre. 


government  palace,  city  of  panama,  panama. 


This  impf)sing  edifipe,  the  most  beautiful  and  important  of  tlie  Republie,  was  completed  in  April  of 
this  year.  The  building  is  distinguished  for  the  elegance  of  its  facade,  the  solidity  of  construc¬ 
tion.  the  spaciousness  of  its  naims  and  halls,  and  the  eompletene.ss  of  its  furnishings.  Native 
mahogany  was  used  to  a  large  extent  in  the  interior  wiaidwork  of  the  structure.  It  contains  offices 
for  the  Departments  of  the  Interior,  Justice,  Foreign  Relations,  Treasury,  Public  Instruction,  and 
Fomento. 

NEW  MINISTER  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  President  of  Panama  has  aiipointed  Senor  Don  Carlos  Con¬ 
stantino  Arosemena,  formerly  First  Secretary  of  the  Legation  of 
Panama  in  AVashington,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  near  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  STOCK  RAISING  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  BOCAS 

DEL  TORO. 


The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Fomento  and  Public  AVorks  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  in  an  interesting  report  made  to  the  Congress 
of  the  Nation  on  the  occasion  of  its  opening  session  on  September  1, 
1908,  states  that  stock  raising  and  agriculture  are  now  the  principal 
940 
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industries  of  the  Province  of  Bocas  del  Toro.  This  province  has  a 
large  area  of  xinfenced  plains  or  prairies  where  immense  numbers 
of  stock  feed  and  procreate  with  the  need  of  but  little,  if  any,  super¬ 
vision  of  stock  growers.  The  stock-raising  industry  is  being  encour¬ 
aged  and  developed  by  the  imj^ortation  of  blooded  animals,  and 
especially  is  this  true  of  cattle.  By  systematically  and  intelligently 
crossing  imported  bulls  and  cows  with  the  native  breeds  of  the  coun¬ 
try  a  great  improvement  has  been  noted  in  the  size  of  the  cattle  and 
the  increase  of  the  quantity  of  milk  given  by  the  improved  l)reeds  of 
cross-bred  cows. 

Foreign  immigrants  have  settled  at  diti'erent  places  in  this  province, 
and  a  Spanish  colony  established  therein  has  been  quite  successful  in 
the  raising  of  agricultural  products  and  stock.  The  land  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  fertile,  and  when  properly  cultivated  yields  enormous  crops. 
At  Boquete  and  other  districts  in  the  Province  of  Bocas  del  Toro 
there  are  some  American  plantations  that  are  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition,  and  the  successfid  operation  of  which  demonstrates  in  a 
clear  and  undeniable  manner  the  jmssibilities  of  foreign  immigrants 
profitably  engaging  in  the  stock  and  agricultural  industry  of  this 
part  of  the  Bepublic. 

THE  SMALL  BEGONIA. 

The  forests  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  are  veritable  depositories  of 
dormant  natural  wealth,  standing  forth  in  their  beauty  and  majesty 
solemnly  and  silently  awaiting  the  hand  of  industry  and  enterprise  to 
awaken  and  transform  with  its  magic  touch  their  latent  resources  into 
articles  of  beauty  and  usefulness  with  which  to  supply  the  wants  of 
man.  An  abundance  of  construction,  cabinet,  and  precious  woods  lie 
buried  in  the  depths  of  their  jungles,  concealed  by  a  mass  of  foliage 
and  surrounded  by  a  luxuriance  of  tropical  growth  that  makes  these 
areas  of  profuse  and  tangled  vegetation  a  real  wonderland  of  verdure 
and  enchantment,  inters2)ersed  with  rare  medicinal  and  aromatic  herbs, 
and  on  all  sides  dyewoods  and  plants  noted  for  the  richness  of  their 
hues  and  the  delicacy  of  their  variegated  tints  and  coloring — all  these 
he  hidden  in  the  heart  of  the  forests  of  this  newest  of  Republics,  pa¬ 
tiently  awaiting  the  woodman's  axe  and  the  exploitation  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  combined  forces  of  labor  and  capital. 

Among  the  celebrated  dyewoods  and  plants  in  this  tropical,  sunny 
southland,  nestling  away  in  dells  and  dales  and  depths  of  gloomy  for¬ 
ests,  is  the  small  begonia,  known  to  the  scientific  world  since  the  ex¬ 
plorations  of  Baron  von  Humboldt,  the  proper  industrial  exploita¬ 
tion  of  which  would  create  a  new  fountain  of  almost  inexhaustible 
and  untold  wealth  in  the  forestal  riches  of  the  Republic.  This  hand¬ 
some  plant  with  its  beautiful  one-sided  and  brilliantly  colored  leaves, 
which  attain  great  size,  banded  together  in  a  pleasing  and  artistic 
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eiilaceniont,  <rf<>ws  in  irivat  profusion  in  tlu>  Province  of  Code,  and 
esj)ecially  in  the  low,  clayey  lands  of  the  Republic,  where  it  becomes 
at  times  a  twining,  creeping  shrub,  covering  fences  and  entwining 
trees,  and  where  it  has  been  christened  bj'^  the  aborigines  with  the 
euphonic  and  sonorous  name  of  climia.  This  plant,  famed  for  its 
Ix'auty  and  industrial  worth,  belongs  to  the  begonia  family,  and  was 
classified  by  Humboldt,  Bompland,  and  Kcntii  as  the  small  begonia 
{liegonia  chica),  and  by  Seeman  as  Cundia  chica.  The  fruit  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  silicjue-shaped  pod,  and  the  flowers  are  most  beautiful  and 
gorgeous  when  in  full  blossom  in  the  teeming  growths  of  the  swelter¬ 
ing  ti'opical  forest. 

An  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  this  beautiful  but  useful  plant  colors 
the  water  red.  and  cloth  dipped  into  the  liquid  takes  on  a  coloring  of 
a  2>i‘sicticably  indelible  red,  which  holds  fast  even  when  washed  or 
immersed  in  a  strong  solution  of  concentrated  lye.  This  infusion  is 
used  by  the  native  Indians  in  the  dyeing  of  fabrics  and  the  tinting 
of  hats.  The  coloring  matter  may  be  extracted  from  the  [ilant  by 
boiling  the  dry  leaves  in  water,  decanting  and  iirecijiitating  by  means 
of  alum,  or  other  similar  substance,  the  resultant  coloring  material 
held  in  solution.  This  jirocess  has  been  successfully  followed  in  the 
Republic  heretofore,  in  extracting  the  coloring  matter  from  the 
jilant.  and  has  given  satisfaction. 

The  great  abundance  of  the  small  begonia,  the  ease  with  which  it 
can  Ik?  gathered,  and  the  coloring  matter  extracted,  iflaces  theexjjloita- 
tion  of  this  plant  in  the  list  of  industries  that  will  sooner  or  later  be 
jirofitably  established  and  develoiied  in  the  Reimblic. 
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PERSONNEL  OF  THE  CABINET. 

The  personnel  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  new  Government  of  Paraguay 
is  as  follows:  Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  Gualberto  Gardus  Huerta; 
Minister  of  Interior,  Dr.  Manuel  Franco;  Minister  of  Justice,  Dr. 
Emeterio  Gonzaia;z;  Minister  of  Mhir  and  Marine,  Maj.  Alberto 
Jara;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Dr.  Eusebio  Ayala. 

COTTON. 

Paraguay  is  natiu’ally  a  great  cotton  country,  and  perhajis  no 
country  in  the  world  could  jiroduce  a  greater  quantity  of  cotton  jicr 
acre  than  could  be  jiroduced  in  the  rich  and  fertile  soil  of  that  Re- 
jiublic.  As  early  as  180.3  there  Avere  estimated  to  be  58,000,000  cotton 
plants  under  cultivation  in  Paraguay. 
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The  plant  attains  a  vigorous  growth  in  the  wonderfully  productive 
alluvial  lands  of  the  Kepublic  and  liroduces  an  abundant  3deld.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country,  near  Curuguatj'  and  Caaguazu,  the  j^lant 
has  a  tree-like  growth.  In  Asuncion  the  jilant  grows  to  a  verj'  large 
size,  and  the  varietj^  most  common  in  Paraguay  lives  about  ten  A^ears. 
In  the  earl}'^  histor}’  of  the  countiT  the  Jesuit  missionaries  clothed 
themselves  with  cotton  raised  and  i)repared  by  the  aborigines.  At  a 
later  period  considerable  cotton  Avas  groAvn  and  exported  to  Buenos 
Aires,  Santa  Fe,  and  Corrientes,  in  the  Argentine  Kepublic. 

The  i)lant  groAvs  spontaneouslj’^  in  Paraguaj',  and  there  is  a  species 
of  nati\e  cotton  that  is  greatly  prized  bv  the  Paraguaj'ans,  and  Avhicli 
is  recognized  bv  English  spinners  as  a  superior  quality  of  white  cotton 
having  long  silky  and  resistent  fibers.  This  cotton  has  an  excellent 
reputation  in  Germany  and  Holland  on  account  of  its  fine  AveaA'ing 
qualities. 

In  Louisiana  an  average  yield  of  071  kilos  per  hectare  is  obtained, 
but  the  eastern  region  of  Paraguay  produces  an  aA^rage  of  1,020  kilo¬ 
grams  per  hectare.  In  the  Chaco  territory  the  aA^u’age  production 
for  a  ireriod  of  six  years  Avas  more  than  1,200  kilos  per  hectare. 

A  noted  agriculturist,  Avho  has  made  a  special  stud}'  of  this  subject 
Avith  respect  to  Paraguay,  states  that  there  is  not  noAV,  nor  has  there 
eA'er  been,  a  country  ca23able  of  jrroducing  such  a  great  A’ield  of  cot¬ 
ton  as  could  be  jrroduced  Avith  irroirer  cultivation  iir  Paraguay.  Bot¬ 
anists  sa}'  that  cottorr  flourishes  Avherev'er  the  orange  groAVS,  and 
Paraguay  is  noted  for  the  excellent  quality  of  its  oranges.  Alluvial 
lands  are  the  rrrost  suitable  for  the  raising  of  cotton,  and  all  the  Para- 
guav’an  Chaco  is  alluvial. 

A  great  advantage  in  the  raising  of  cottorr  in  Paraguay  is,  first, 
that  the  jrlant  lives  arrd  jrroduces  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and, 
second,  the  fiber  of  Paraguayarr  cotton  is  long  arrd  fine  and  esirecially 
suitable  for  the  Aveaving  of  fabrics.  Another  advantage  is  in  the 
immense  yield  per  hectare,  the  average  being,  under  faA'orable  con¬ 
ditions,  more  than  1,000  kilos  of  clean  cotton  jrer  hectare.  In  a  Avord, 
Paraguay  produces  cotton  of  the  best  class,  of  the  largest  j'ield,  of 
the  strongest  fiber,  and  at  as  Ioav  a  labor  cost  as  that  produced  iir 
anv  other  country. 

Seilor  Manuel  DoAirNOUEz,  a  prominent  agriculturist  of  Asuitcion, 
Paraguay,  recommends  that  the  GoA'ernment  encourage  immigrarrts 
to  engage  in  the  raising  of  cotton,  assisting  them  ly  giving  them  suit¬ 
able  lands  for  that  purpose  and  such  financial  aid  as  nray  be  rrecessarj' 
to  make  the  industry  a  success  during  the  first  j'ears  in  Avhich  the}' 
are  eirgaged  in  it,  and  ^rredicts  that,  irirder  the  beneficent  results  of 
such  a  systeirr,  the  exports  of  Paraguayan  cotton,  Avithin  a  coirrpara- 
tiA'elv  short  term  of  years,  Avould  amount  to  the  enormous  sunr  of 
$100,000,000  annually. 


INAUGURATION  OF  PRESIDENT  LEGUfA  AND  APPOINTMENT  OF 

CABINET. 

On  September  24,  1908,  Senor  Don  Augfsto  B.  Leouia,  was  in- 
aujrurated  President  of  the  Republic  of  Peru.  At  the  same  time  the 
First  Vice-President,  Senor  Larrabure  y  Unanue,  and  the  Second 
Vice-President,  Dr.  Belisario  Sosa,  entered  upon  the  discharge  of 
their  respective  duties. 

The  new  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  following  members :  Minister 
of  Finance  and  President  of  the  Cabinet,  Senor  Don  Eulogio  T. 
Romero;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Senor  Don  Meliton  F.  Por- 
RAs;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Dr.  Miguel  A.  Rojas;  Minister  of 
Justice  and  Instruction,  Dr.  Manuel  Vincente  Villar.\n;  Minister 
of  War  and  Marine,  Capt.  Juan  Manuel  Ontaneua;  and  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  Senor  Don  Francisco  Alayza  y  Paz  Soldan. 

SUGAR  INDUSTRY  IN  1907-8. 

The  sugar-cane  crop  of  the  Republic  of  Peru  for  the  season  of 
1907-8  produced  lir),2T2,000  iiounds  of  sugar  and  30,r)(i3  gallons  of 
rum.  While  the  area  iilanted  in  sugar  cane  in  1907-8  was  less  than 
that  under  cultivation  in  1900-7,  the  output  per  acre  was  greater. 
An  unfavorable  season  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  in  parts  of 
the  Republic  and  the  scarcity  of  laborers  in  some  of  the  sugar- 
producing  districts  were  the  principal  causes  of  the  decrease  in  the 
area  of  sugar  cane  in  cultivation  in  1907-8  as  compared  with  that 
of  190(5-7. 

COMMERCE  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN  IN  1907. 

In  1907  Peru  e.xported  to  Great  Britain  products  valued  at 
£2,780,034,  as  compared  with  £1,005,390  in  1907.  Peru’s  imports 
from  Great  Britain  in  1907  consisted  of  merchandise  valued  at 
£2,1(53,927,  as  compared  with  £1,454,308  in  1900.  A  considerable 
increase  is  noted  in  the  exports  of  Peruvian  cotton,  rubber,  copper, 
and  guano. 


SEP 


SALVADOR 


NEW  TRAMWAY  LINE  IN  THE  CAPITAL. 


A  new  tramway  line  has  been  opened  to  traffic  in  the  capital  of 
the  Republic  of  Salvador.  The  tracks  of  this  tramway  parallel 
those  of  the  Concepcion  and  Western  Tramway  in  the  city  of  San 
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A  FERTILE  VALLEY  IN  PERU. 


THE  HIPPODROME,  LIMA,  PERU. 

Racinif  is  a  popular  diversion  Hmonp  all  olassos  in  Peru.  The  most  inifiortant  meeting  of  the 
year  is  held  on  Independence  Day.  July  2S.  The  attendance  is  larpe  and  much  enthusiasm  is 
displayed.  The  course  (K’cupies  a  portion  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Agricultural  School, 
just  outside  the  city. 


UNITED  STATES. 
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Salvador  for  a  considerable  distance.  Cars  run  over  this  line  at 
intervals  of  ten  minutes  during  the  busy  part  of  the  day. 

CENTRAL  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE. 

The  publication  entitled  “  Revista  C entroamericanu^’’  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  San  Salvador,  Republic  of  Salvador,  has  changed  its 
edition  to  the  form  of  a  magazine,  and  in  future  will  be  issued  weekly 
on  Sundays.  This  magazine  will  give  special  consideration  to  scien¬ 
tific  and  literary  subjects  and  will  discuss  in  the  highest  form  and 
on  the  loftiest  plane  the  important  political  and  .sociological  (piestions 
of  the  countrj'. 


TRADE  WITH  LATIN  AMERICA  FIRST  EIGHT  MONTHS  OF  1908. 

In  the  trade  reports  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  of  the  United  States  cov’ering 
intertrade  relations  during  the  eight  months  ending  August,  11)08, 
the  total  value  of  the  commerce  lietween  the  United  States  and  the 
Latin-American  countries  is  placed  at  $312,1)09,271,  of  which  $185,- 
543,000  were  for  im25orts  and  $127,305,011  for  e.x^^orts,  the  balance 
of  trade  against  the  United  States  amounting  therefore  to  $58,178,051. 
Conijiaring  these  figures  with  those  of  the  same  months  of  1907, 
during  which  the  total  of  imports  and  eximrts  reached  the  sum  of 
$403,333,854  (imports  $245,124,874  and  e.xports  $100,208,980),  it  will 
be  seen  that  Pan-American  trade  has  sulTered  a  decrease,  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  depressed  financial  conditions  jjrevailing  throughout 
the  world  during  the  latter  jjart  of  1907  and  the  beginning  of  the 
current  year. 

An  examination  of  the  table  given  l)elow  shows  a  decrease  in  both 
imi)orts  and  eximrts  from  and  to  all  Latin-American  countries,  excejh- 
ing  the  Dominican  Rei)ublic,  the  imimrts  therefrom  having  advanced 
from  $3,013,883  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1907  to  $4,891,035  in  the 
same  jieriod  of  1908,  while  the  exjiorts  to  said  Ive2)ublic  increased 
from  $1,740,024  to  $1,778,744.  From  Chile  the  United  States  bought 
$4,559,813  more  than  in  1907,  although  the  exjjorts  from  the  latter  to 
the  former  sufi'ered  a  decrease  of  $3,781,452.  The  exjiorts  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Argentine  Kejjublic  increased  from  $19,913,009 
to  $21,021,904. 
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JJy  countries,  imports  and  exports  are  reported  as  follows  for  the 
two  periods  under  comparison  : 


Countries. 

ImiK>rts  for  first  eight 
months  of — 

Exports  for  first  eight 
months  of— 

1 

1907. 

1908. 

1907. 

1908. 

Central  Ameruan  States: 

Costa  Riea . 

«1,390,.">4« 

$3,238,111 

$1,708,  .511 

$1,  .513, 948 

Guatemala . 

3, 987,30s 

1,626,214 

1,736,318 

1,157,815 

Honduras . 

l.bOS.OilS 

1,279,540 

1,225,979 

1,040,875 

Nicaragua . 

778, 442 

689,158 

1,181,909  , 

870,088 

Panama . 

1,204,752 

903,769 

13,033,014  1 

11,634,323 

Salvador . 

1,118,417 

960,218 

1,152,637  ' 

939, 183 

Mexico . 

41,980,348 

27,434,529 

46,858,305 

30, 609,  .526 

West  Indies: 

i 

Cuba . 

!  80,500,208 

66,  ,572, 013 

35,098,179 

27,3.54,288 

Haiti . 

9*17,119 

310,949 

1,795,641 

2, 010,  .541 

Santo  Domingo . 

3,013,883  1 

4,891,635 

1,746,624 

1,778,744 

SOUTH  AMKRICA. 

Argentina  . 

12,799,562 

7, 627,  ,537 

19,913,009 

21,621,904 

Bolivia . 

384 

1,096,671 

533,4,52 

Bra:til . 

59,430,333 

46, 480,684 

14,021,291 

11,047,575 

Chile . 

3,564,834 

8, 124,647 

7,402,712 

3,621,260 

Colombia . 

14,383,225 

4,400,289 

2,02.5,621 

2,323, 447 

Ecuador . 

2,023, 135 

1,266,183 

1,209,479 

1,161,939 

Paraguay . 

4,527 

1.5, 141 

119,388 

45, 174 

Peru . 

4,. 516, 127 

3,802,325 

4,606,324 

4,049,217 

Uruguay . 

2,520,318 

1,213, 312 

2,566,282 

2, 240,  .561 

Venezuela . 

.5,49H,(W5 

4,707,022 

1,811,. 5.50 

1,511,7.52 

The  chief  articles  of  import  purchased  by  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  eight  months  of  1907  and  1908,  respectively,  were  as 
follows:  Sugar,  $GG,20‘2,80()  and  $52,81G,5r)7 ;  coffee,  $48,358,237  and 
$42,GG0,773;  India  rubber,  $25,231,931  and  $1G,132,408;  tobacco, 
$9,819,33G  and  $11,248,871  (all  from  Cuba)  ;  hides  and  skins,  $12,- 
G14,7G3  and  $8,G20.708;  copper,  $18,5G0.037  and  $7,473,583;  hene- 
quen,  $9,557,070  and  $8,028,417  (all  from  Mexico) ;  bananas,  $5,115,- 
1G5  and  $5,081,0G8;  and  cacao,  $3,GGG,3G0  and  $3,139,917.  The  bal¬ 
ance  is  made  up  by  several  other  products,  such  as  iron  ore,  wool, 
etc.,  the  import  values  of  which  vary  from  $1,000  to  $2,000,000  or 
more. 

The  principal  articles  exported  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Latin-American  Kepublics  during  the  periods  under  comparison  were, 
respectively:  Iron  and  steel,  and  their  manufactures,  such  as  rails, 
machinery,  sewing  machines,  typewriters,  etc.,  $19,8G3,1G2  and  $1G,- 
071,488;  wood  and  its  manufactures.  $14,203,827  and  $10,052,899; 
wheat  flour,  $8,543,372  and  $9,104,330;  mineral  and  vegetable  oils, 
$7,752,204  and  $9,0GG,189;  meat  and  dairy  products,  $8,575,585  and 
$G,919,25G;  agricultural  implements,  $3,141,470  and  $3,990,539; 
cotton  manufactures,  $5,935,423  and  $9,104,330;  instruments  and 
apparatus  for  scientific  purposes,  $3,188,528  and  $2,17G,838,  and 
other  products. 


URUGUAY 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

A  recent  article  of  the  Review  of  the  Industrial  Union  of  Monte¬ 
video,  Republic  of  Uriifjuay,  advocates  at  length  and  in  an  able  and 
convincing  manner  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  practical 
sy.stem  of  industrial  schools  throughout  the  Republic.  (lovernment 
aid  is  recommended  in  the  founding  and  conducting  of  these  schools, 
and  the  good  results  obtained  in  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Chile 
from  similar  educational  institutions  in  operation  in  those  countries 
are  cited  in  support  of  the  |)racticahility  of  adopting  a  similar  system 
of  practical  education  under  Government  control  in  Uruguay.  In 


PICTrRESQl’K  BRIDGE  IN  THE  P.VSEO  DEL  l*R.\DO.  MONTEVIDEO,  CRrOVAY. 

The  I’aseo  del  ITado  is  the  largest  and  most  heautiful  of  the  six  prineipal  public  parks  of  the  capital 
of  rruguay.  Its  drives,  lakes,  grotUa-s,  wide  avenues,  and  luxuriant  trees  make  it  a  favorite 
resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  metropolis.  The  city  of  Montevideo  stands  upon  a  granite  bed  33 
feet  above  sea  level,  facing  a  magnilicent  bay,  and  in  a  ti>iKigraphical  iiosition  that  lends  itself  to 
the  natural  development  of  one  of  the  11  nest  systems  of  parking  in  tbe  vVestern  Hemisphere. 

conjunclion  with  the  establishment  and  operation  of  manual  training 
schools  in  the  Republic,  circulating  libraries  composed  of  useful  and 
practical  books  relating  to  the  arts,  trades,  and  sciences,  which  could 
freely  and  easily  circulate  among  artisans,  workers,  and  apprentices 
of  all  kinds,  giving  them  in  this  manner  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
the  neces.sary  theoretical  instruction  needed  in  the  plying  of  their 
vocations  are  much  to  be  desired.  The  enterprising  editor  of  the 
Re  rint  a  de  la  Union  Indastei<d  Ura<j\iaya''  proposes  to  publish  a 
series  of  articles  in  that  popular  review'  concerning  this  imiiortant 
feature  of  industrial  education. 


.59477— lUill.  5,  i)t  1— 
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CENSUS  OF  THE  BEPUBLIC. 

On  October  liJ.  1!>08,  a  ceiisu.s  of  the  Kepiiblic  was  taken  by  the 
(loverninent  of  Uruguay.  The  aforesaid  date,  which  is  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  discovery  of  America,  was  declared  a  general  holiday 
for  the  occasion,  and  it  is  thought  will  be  made  an  annual  holiday 
in  the  Republic.  It  is  estimated  that  from  40,000  to  45.000  persons 
were  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  taking  of  the  census,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  1  out  of  every  '2o  of  the  population. 

THE  ANNUAL  RURAL  EXPOSITION  OF  1908. 

The  Annual  Rural  Exposition  of  Montevideo  for  1008,  organized 
l)y  the  Rural  Association  of  Uruguay,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
(lovernment  of  the  Reimblic,  was  formally  opened  on  the  Gth  of 
September  of  the  present  year.  During  the  last  few  years  this 
organization  has  become  of  great  impoi’tance  on  account  of  the  num- 
lier  and  the  quality  of  the  live  stock  exhibited  in  its  expositions. 
The  number  of  animals  on  exhibition  in  the  one  referred  to  amounted 
to  837. 


VENEZUELA 


LEASE  OF  LANDS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  ZULIA. 

'I'he  Department  of  Public  Works  has  leased  a  considerable  area 
of  public  lands  in  the  municipality  of  Sinamaica,  Di.strict  of  Paez, 
to  Federico  Bo.scan,  to  be  used  in  the  raising  of  stock.  A  similar 
lease  has  been  made  to  Harris  Rincon  of  a  sipiare  league  of  land 
situated  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  municipality  of  Carmelo. 
District  of  Urdaneta.  to  lie  used  also  in  the  raising  of  stock. 

REDUCTION  OF  IMPORT  DUTY  ON  WHEAT. 

A  decree  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela,  dated 
August  1.  1908,  provides  for  a  reduction  of  the  import  duty  on  wheat 
introduced  into  the  Republic  from  12  to  101  cents  of  a  holimr  per 
kilogram. 

EDITION  OF  ILLUSTRATED  POSTAL  CARDS. 

The  Government  of  Venezuela,  on  Sejitember  14,  1908,  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  A.  Belloso  &  Bro..  of  Maracaibo,  Venezuela,  to  issue 
an  edition  of  7,000  illustrated  postal  cards  containing  views  of  the 
Republic. 


o 


MIRAFLORES,  CARACAS,  VENEZUELA. 


HARBOR  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOLIVAR,  VENEZUELA. 

The  pnjRressive  ami  well-built  eity  of  Bolivar  is  siliiateci  on  the OriiiiKio  River 22">  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  theeommereial  center 
of  the  ttreat  Orinoco  basin,  ainl  exnorls  lartte  unaiitities  of  hides.  cofTei',  ti>hacco.  copaiba  haisam,  rubber,  i-acao.  and  goid.  The 
river  at  this  isiint  narrows  to  less  tliau  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  is  ileeji  enough  to  aeeoniiiKHlate  the  largest  cs'can-going  ves,sel.s. 
The  eommeree  of  Ciudad  Bolivar  in  11107  amounted  to  SI. ISO, 000. 


The  fommeree  of  Ciudad  Bolivar  in  1907  atuouiitud  lo  4^*0, 000. 


